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INTRODUCTION 


This is not an ordinary history book; it's more a 
collection of true stories that deal with certain trends 
and events that twine together to make up our nation's 
policies on its public lands. 

Neither is this a scholar's book, for it doesn't 
pretend to present new facts or new statistics about 
our public lands (the Lord knows there are plenty of 
these already). It is rather a human interest book in 
that it presents old facts and old statistics ina 
different way--in a story teller's way, rather than in 
the academic style of the professional historian or the 
labored style of the badgered bureaucrat. 

The theme of this book is neither logical nor chro- 
nological. It is rather an emerging one, strung together 
on the sinewy threads of one of man's most important re- 
lationships: His relationship to the land and its 
resources. 

How man uses the land, or abuses it; hew he conserves 
it, or wastes it; how he develops it, or rapes it; how he 
preserves it, or squanders it; how he beautifies it, or 
uglies it; and how much land there is for each man to 


have and to hold--all of these things go a long way in 


molding man's personal, public, and political philosophy. 
Surely, none of man's relationships is more basic than 
this, and this is what our story is all about, 

As in all books based on statistics and historical 
facts, so too in this book there will be critical remarks 
aimed at past actions of our ancestors and our legisla- 
tures regarding their judgments and policies on our 
public lands. That's the nature of any historical book. 
To reveal and to criticize. 

But the reader ought to keep in mind that such crit- 
icisims have been dug from the fertile field of hindsight 


where even the dullest writer can become an expert--an 


e 


expert now that all the facts are in and have been tested 
on the metal of historical time, where they have been 
judged right or wrong, worthy or unworthy, good or bad. 
The reader also ought to keep in mind that, even 
though certain past land laws and policies have been 
proved wrong or bad by history, no judgment is or can 
be made on the character or intelligence of the men who 
passed these laws and made them into policy. The only 
thing that can be said of these men is that they acted 
with good faith and good intentions, in light of the 
limited knowledge, the sketchy information, and the 


snail-like communications that existed at the time. 


\ 


These ancestors of ours were then just as we are 
today! Struggling to do the best we can with the 
limited knowledge and information we have. 

No doubt, 10, 50, or 100 years from now, we who 
manage the public lands will be faulted and criticized 
for having made mistakes, for having done the wrong 
thing. 

But if our critics are just, they will say of us 
then what we say of our ancestors now: They did the 
best they knew how with the amount of knowledge and 
information they had. 

This is the only fair way of history. 

One more caution: This book makes no attempt to 
deal with every historical event or fact that shaped 
our public land policies. There is neither enough time 
nor enough space for us to do this. Therefore, this 
book--like all Boca aed be as important for what it 
doesn't say as for what it does. 

The hardest part of writing this book has been 
grappling with what to leave out. But writing a book 
is a lot like living a life. Only when it's all over 
do we realize how much has been left out, how much 
more could have been done, how sketchy and incomplete 
it all seems now that it's over and done with. But 


that's the way of life...and that's the way of a book. 


One final note of import: The opinions expressed 
and the conclusions reached in this book are strictly 
my own. They in no way represent the official thinking 
of either the Bureau of Land Management or the Department 


of the Interior. 


John O'Hayre 
June 1, 1969 
Denver, Colorado 
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WHY DID THEY COME? 


"Be free, all worthy spirits, and stretch yourselves!" 


---Chapman 
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The year 1584 dawned, and the robust and restless 
English--nationally proud under the Good Queen Bess and 
beautifully vocal under the incomparable Shakespeare-- 
thought it time, once and for all, to take the play 
away from the Spanish in colonizing the New World. 

This they set out to do--and did. But ultimate 
and tasty victory did not come without intermittent and 
bitter setbacks. fhe gallant Sir Walter Raleigh--who 
eventually lost not only his cape to the Good Queen 
Bess but also his head to her successor, James I--sent 
four expeditions to colonize America and claim her for 
his beloved England. 

On the first of these expeditions in 1584, Raleigh's 
company sailed into Abelmarle Sound, off the Carolina 
coast, and claimed all lands "east of Florida to the 
Ocean" for Queen Bess. These lands he called Virginia, 
after the "Virgin Queen," 

The first English child--Virginia Dare--was born in 
the New World on August 18,1587, on Roanoke Island off 
the coast of this new Virginia. But when her grandfather, 
the adventurer John White, returned to America three 
summers later--in 1590--little Virginia Dare, her mother, 
and the few implanted colonists who had been forced to 


stay had all disappeared. They were never heard of again, 


By this time, the English star had risen high in 
the soft heavens, what with the Spanish Armada in 
splinters and the whole Spanish empire--still the 
greatest in the world--deep in the bogs of depression. 

In 1602, the undaunted Raleigh sent his last ex- 
pedition to Virginia. It failed, too--and a few years 
later, King James' executioner lopped off his head. 
Just like the head of a commoner, it rolled unceremoni- 
ously into the mouth of a waiting tub. 

Raleigh's failures, however, didn't stop the 
profit-minded Englishmen from seeking and finding a 
permanent home in the New World--especially after the 
King split the hapless Virginia Company into the South e 
Virginia Company of London and the North Virginia Com- 
pany of Plymouth. And both of these Companies planted 
permanent colonies: The South Company at Jamestown in 
1607; the North Company at Plymouth in 1620. 

To imagine that these men of "Merrie Ole England" 
founded these colonies out of love of sport, adventure, 
or patriotism is to misunderstand their motives. They 
did it primarily to find new sources of silver and gold 
(for these precious metals were being drained off by 
the imbalance of trade with the Orient, to pay for 


England's expensive luxuries and sprees); they did it 
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to find a new route to India to eliminate the voluptuous 
middlemen of Genoa, Florence and Venice; they did it to 
avoid the noisome interference of the overland trade 
with the Orient by the truculent Turks; they did it to 
shuttle off to America the undesirable and the unem- 
ployed of England who were disrupting politics and de- 
pressing business at home; and they did it, too, to find 
new sources of raw materials to boom manufacturing and 
industry at home, where unemployment was high and reli- 
gious and social unrest rampant. In short, they did it 
for selfish gain and personal profit. 

Bogart and Kemmerer sum it up this way in their 
book Economic History of the American People: "When 
the work of colonization was begun by Englishmen, it 
was undertaken by these wealthy men as a civilian en- 
terprise for the sake of profit." No other foreign 
country, only England, would ever let its colonies get 
away from control of the Crown and into private owner- 
ship. But then eventually, all other countries would 
fail in colonizing the New World. England, too, would 
eventually fail, but not until she had succeeded hand- 
somely. 


The American Heritage Book of Indians makes this 


profit-motive for founding English colonies even more 
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explicit; and perhaps more accurate, too. It says: 

"Tt was not king, nor Christianity, nor knighthood gone 
adventuring that muscled the conquest of the Atlantic 
seaboard north of Florida. It was the joint stock 
company [of England/. The joint stock company was 
organized and operated simply for profit, and nothing 
but profit, and recognized no other purpose, higher, 
lower, or in Hetieany This attitude was also the 
foundation of English Colonial Indian policy in all 


non-Spanish North America. Bows were made in the 


direction of patriotism and piety, but for the most 


part these were frankly cynical!" Profit was the 


uncontrollable passion, 

But why did the colonists themselves desire ta 
go to the land of the pagans? to leave their Christian 
homeland? to serve other men for profit? That, of 
course, iS a fragmented question--one that has many 
pieces of answers to it. And so often these pieces 
are romanticized and glorified way out of proportion 
to their real selves, like the distorted images in an 
amusement park mirror. 

There was one primary answer: Land!--Land and 


little else! 
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Historian John D. Hicks explains it to us this 
way: 


Doubtless the love of adventure, the false 
hope of gold, the need for refuge from religious 
persecution, and the lack of employment at home 
all sent their quotas to America. 


But probably no other motive weighed so 
heavily as the desire for land! 


In England, and indeed throughout all Europe, 
landholding was a test of gentility; ordinary 
people might not even hope to own land. In the 
new world, land was open to all. 


The younger sons of nobles, left landless by 
the rules of primogeniture /all land inherited only 
by the oldest son/ turned to America for recompense; 
the peasants and artisans--destined if they stayed 
home to remain what they were for life--saw in the 
colonies their only chance to become landed pro- 
prietors. 


Cheap land was the magnet that drew immigrants 
across the Atlantic to America, just as it later 
was to draw their descendants--step by step--across 
the American Continent. 

Land, then, would make them free men. Free men in 
a new world of boundless opportunity and rich and never 


ending lands. That is why they came. That is what they 


found. That is why they stayed. Profit and land! 


== 
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WHAT WAS IT LIKE? 


"All that glitters is not gold." 


---Thomas Gray 





Though romantic and exciting to think about and 
read about, the lives of the first colonists--whether 
at Jamestown or at Plymouth--were grisly, miserable, 
often depraved to the point of despair. 

The Jamestown colonists are a good example: 120 
of them, all men, left England at Christmastime in 
1606; 16 had died before they landed in the spring of 
1607; and by the end of the following winter, only 54 
of them were still alive. Malaria, poisonous food or 
no food at all, seepy shelters (the Swedes had not yet 
introduced the snug log cabin), and strange diseases 
all took their toll. 

And, as it was at Jamestown, so too it was at 
Plymouth in 1620. Had it not been for the Indians' 
help at both the colonies the settlers would have 
perished. Even with the aid of the Indians, the col- 
onists survived only in the most wretched fashion. 

In 1611, the governor of the Virginia Colony 
wrote that he was on the verge of despair, that he 
could visualize the total collapse of the colony-- 
"with such disordered persons, so profane, so riotous 
--ebesides of such diseased and crazed bodies." 


He then pleaded with the London stockholders to 
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petition the King to empty the common jails in England 
and send him all the men condemned to die. He thought 
that those rescued from the headsman's blade in England 
would be more willing to make America their new country. 

There were, the Governor said, "murmurs and trea- 
sonable intentions" among his colonists. 

And little wonder there were. According to Morison 
and Commager in The Growth of the American Republic, 
1000-1865 theirs was a grinding, Gestapo-like regime, 
day in and day out; but always according to the "will 
of Almighty God," who was, to say the least, unreason- 
ably severe. 

Twice a day they were marched into the fields 
by the beat of drum or into the forest to cut wood, 


and twice a day marched back to Jamestown to eat 
and pray. . 


And the author of the News from Virginia wrote 
piously to these weary, dejected, women-less men: "Be 
not dismayed at all; God will not let us fall!" 

But fall they did. Many times, over and over, be- 
tween 1007 and 16015. For those were the worrying, empty, 
thankless, rootless, seemingly endless years for these 
"magnificent derelicts of Jamestown." If disobedient, 


they fell under the whip of Governor Francis Dale; if 
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they ran away and were caught, they fell to ashes from 
a burning stake. 

But rise they also did, after each fall, after each 
lonely humiliation. Until, in 1615, when by that time, 
many of the indentured servants had served "their time," 
it became possible for almost every one of them to own 
his own small piece of land. And the land gave forth 
tobacco, which the Indians had used for centuries in 
their religious rites and for medical cures. And this 
sweet-tasting tranquilizer found a ready market among 
the luxury-loving English back home, who called it 
"that precious herb most divine; that sweet and soul 
delight of mortal man," 

This Here ugs on Aee King James! "divine right" 
condemnation of this foul habit. Croaked the King, in 
a condemnation that included almost every part of man's 
anatomy: 

The use of that foul weed is a custom loath- 
some to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to 
the brain, dangerous to the lungs; and the black 
stinking fume from it, nearest resembles the 
horrible stigian smoke of the pit that is bottom- 
less. 

Despite the flowery King's grim warning, however, 


tobacco was the "foul weed" that would take permanent 


root in Jamestown--and in the "brains and lungs" of 


ee 


Englishmen back home. And this foul weed, too, would 
govern the economics and land policies of Jamestown-- 
and other Southern colonies--for generations to come. 

Simply put, the men of Jamestown found that 
raising tobacco was an enterprise too profitable to 
quit. Nor would they quit. In fact, many or most of 
these land-owning tobacco growers from Jamestown would 
rather have quit eating food than quit growing tobacco 
--proving what the American Husbandry magazine later 
said of them: 

These American planters and farmers are the 
greatest slovens in Christendom; their eyes are 
fixed upon present gain, and they are blind to 
the future. 

The Jamestown planters, in proof. of this, grew so 
obsessed with the planting and profits of tobacco that 
in 1611 Governor Dale had to force them to put some of 
their tobacco lands into food crops "in order that we 
might feed ourselves, for we cannot eat money." Until 
that time, the pianters had relied almost entirely on 
England to ship them food and money, in exchange for 
the "foul weed." 

As tobacco became the chief export from Jamestown, 
African slaves became its chief import. Though it 


would yet be decades before this barter in human life 
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would fix this section of the new nation in social 
sickness, nevertheless, the first slaves arrived in 
Virginia in 1619, and they dutifully served their new 
masters, the tobacco growers, who, by 1618, were ex- 
porting more than 50,000 pounds a year. 

This new leaf-wealth brought a new wave of wealth 
seekers from the Mother Country; this time, however, 
the new colonists were "gentlemen of distinction;" they 
brought their women with them; and they spread inland 
from both banks of the James River, establishing huge 
plantations and creating a new aristocracy, which even 
the Puritan God could not control. 

And in Merrie Ole England--where unemployment was 
high and the hopes of becoming a land-owner low-- 
adventuresome men and women of quality sang lusty 
ballads in praise of America, such as this: 

The reason, as I understand, why you go 
to that new nation, 

Is to inhabit that far land, and make a 
new plantation; 

Where you shall have good ground enough, 
for planting and for tilling, 

Which never shall be taken 'way from you, 
so long as you are willing. 

So come brave lassies, come away, 
conducted by Apollo, 

Although that you do go before, your 


sweethearts, sure, will follow. 


Nor was it just fair "maidens" and their sweet- 
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hearts who came to Jamestown. Others also came--in 

droves, so thick and heavy, so rowdy and lusty that 

they--along with the independence of the new aristo- 
crats--created intolerable "contentions," 

American Heritage writers said of these newcomers 
and of the chaos they were causing in the colony: 

Trading, theft, rowdyism, liquor, women, and 
attempts at taxation brought contentions, and as 
the English grew more numerous and bolder, and the 
inevitable felons, toughs, and whores were swept 
over from tne London streets to fill colonists 
quotas (which meant more land for the importers), 
contentions grew more common, 

Jamestown, in those early years of the "tobacco 
strike" had the saltiness and savageness of a lusty 
frontier gold mining town 250 years later. At least, Se 
all the elements that made for independence and law- 
lessness were present in both--and apparently were 
just as impossible to control. And to Jamestown in 
the early 1600's they kept coming, lured like a school 
of hungry fish after a wing-wet fly. In fact, they 
came in such numbers that the Jamestown stockholders 
back home could no longer afford the financial burden; 
and the financial structure of the London company creaked 


and groaned under the added expense. Soon the King 


would collapse it. At his pleasure; for his benefit. 
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Whether or not the newcomers left London as 
sheep-herders or iron-workers, blacksmiths or book- 
keepers, when they arrived in this new country of 
Virginia, all became tobacco farmers; that is where 
the money was. So once again that "foul weed" added 
to the economic imbalance of the struggling young 
colony. It helped--but it also hurt. It made vast 
fortunes for some--but it burnt out the land. Those 
who were "burnt out" cried when they had to leave 
their homes, but the high profit of good tobacco from 
fresh land soon dried their tears. 

Despite everything--including a fierce attack by 
the Indians in 1622--the stout-hearted of Jamestown 
took periodic tucks in their delectable dreams, and 
set out again and again to make a bigger and better 
reality come true. By 1624 the population of the colony 
had grown to 1200 people. And it was a motley crowd of 
land-hungry fortune seekers: lynx-eyed speculators; 
frightened youngsters kidnapped from home and sold or 
"rented" out to work six or seven years free in the 
tobacco fields; hungry capitalists and their vinegary 
wives, who had underestimated the comforts at home and 


over-estimated the fortunes abroad; and wretched Negro 
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and Indian slaves, whose change of status meant little 
--except to the white planters. To them, they meant 
free labor and more profit. 

Whatever their lot--be it planter, servant, or 
slave--it was not an easy one. As one writer put it: 
"Even the greatest kings of that time could not compete 
in comfort or luxury with a John King of today." 

But King James--"the most glorious peasant of his 
day"--felt that the private owners of Jamestown had 
badly mismanaged their property. This was not to the 
liking of a king crowned by "Divine Right." So, in 
1624, the king took the colony away from its capital- 
istic proprietors and declared it a Colony of the 
Crown--a Royal Colony. The Colony was becoming too 
independent, too frisky for the King's taste. 

By then, ‘however, it was too late. Democratic 
principles and private ownership of land had already 
been tasted by the colonists under the London Company 
(South) of Virginia. And what they had tasted, they 
had digested and enjoyed. Come what may, they would 
never give it up. Not without a fight. 

And many things came and they didn't give up; or 
would they ever. Self-government was born, and the 
Divine Right of Kings was dead. But at the time, the 


former didn't know of the latter's death; and the latter 
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didn't know of the former's birth. But before long, 
they would both understand both. And America would 
change. 

But in between this life and death, many things 
would take place. 

For example: The English proprietors--or private 
owners of the Jamestown Colony--realized in 1618 that, 
if the colony was to survive, some kind of self-deter- 
mination in political matters would have to: take place. 
in short, the king--divine or not--needed help if his 
colonies in the New World were to survive with some 
sort of harmony, which was necessary to produce much 
more tobacco, which was necessary to produce some sort 
of harmony. 

So that year, the proprietors of the Jamestown 
Colony in London issued fresh and bold orders to the 
new colonial governor, Sir George Yeardly: 

Terence English common law and the orderly 
process thereof, and summon a representative 
assembly, with power to make bylaws subject to 
the Company's consent in England. 

On July 30, 1619, representative democracy came to 
the New World. Two burgesses from each of the 11 dis- 


tricts in the colony were elected by the vote of all 


propertied men over 17 years of age and were sent to 
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meet with Governor Yeardly in formal session at the 
church in Jamestown. 

The session lasted six days and passed very few 
laws--all of which had to be okayed by the Company in 
London, 

The House of Burgesses did not meet again until 
1621, but the 1619 meeting was the "beginning of in- 
dependence for English colonists in North America," 
And ever after that, wherever they were, the English 
colonists would bite off bits of independence, until 
in 1776, they would declare the whole loaf their own. 

But all was not over yet in Jamestown. The col- 
onists there still had the Indians to deal with and 
a land policy to shape. And the fruits of these--be 
they bitter or sweet--we still have with us today-- 
although 365 years have elapsed between the "tobacco 
culture" of the Jamestown colonists and the "tin-can 


culture" of our own day. 
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INDIAN POLICY 





Ye say that all have passed away, 

The noble race and brave. 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave. 

That 'mid the forest where they roamed 
There rings no hunter's shout, 

But their name is on your waters, 

Ye may not wash it out. 

Ye say their cone-like cabins 

That cluster o'er the vale 

Have disappeared as withered leaves 
Before the autumn gale 

But their memory liveth on your hills... 


-~--Lydia Sigourney e 





The story of the Jamestown colonists and the 
Indians is a sad, heart-rending story--a story that 
lasted barely 40 years, yet went on to shape U. S. 
Indian policy for nearly the next three hundred, 

The story can be told in one short sentence: 
"The colonists used the Indians when they needed 
them, and disposed of them or displaced them when 
the Indian's land became more valuable than his 
friendship." 

Perhaps the story is inevitably sad, for when 
the Englishman faced the Indian, their two philoso- 
phies were so far apart as to be incomprehensible 
to one another. 

The Englishman saw the Indian as a God-forsaken 
pagan savage--too lazy to compete for profit, too 
ignorant to educate to learning, too beast-like to 
Christianize, too childlike NOT to take advantage 
of, and too irresponsible to hold such vast and rich 
land exclusively as his own home. 

Examples of the white man's attitudes: Cardinal 
Loaysa of the Catholic Church said that the Indians 
were too beast-like not to be taken as slaves; the 
ruler of Panama told Balboa that the Indian was so 


ignorant he cared no more for raw gold than he did 
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for brackish clay; and Columbus found it astounding 
that all things were shared equally and in common by 
the Indian, even food in times of gnawing starvation. 
Examples of Indian attitudes: An Indian queen 

on her death bed said to her white man killer: "Do 
not grieve. We will all be friends for a much longer 
time in the new country of the spirits than we have 
been in this earthen country, because one does not 
die there again. Men do not make war there anymore. 
They make only one nation;" The great Chief Powhatan 
asked John Smith: "Why should you try to take by 
force from me what you can have by love?;" and the 
Indians sang this ancient spiritual song about life 
upon this earth: 

We only came to sleep 

We only came to dream 

it is not true, no, it is not true 

That we were born to live upon this earth. 

We are changed into the grass of springtime, 

And our hearts will grow green again, 

And they will open their petals. 

For our body is like a rose tree-- 

It puts forth flowers, 

And then it withers. 

Although understandable--and beautiful, too-- 

these Indian beliefs were incomprehensible and mean- 


ingless to the profit-minded, competitive Englishman; 


they might as well have been written on the bark of 


rotting trees. 
-29- 


To the English settlers these Indian savages were 
created as butchers and destined for eternal damnation, 
They were pagans who often offered their first born to 
the God of Breath, or to the God of Sun, or the God of 
the Turtle--so that their spiritual way of life might 
continue in loving union with their mother, the earth, 
and with all living things upon the earth, which were 
their Brothers. 

The Book of Indians describes the Indian way of 
life in sympathetic language and tearful tones: 


In the untouched Indian world, even among 
people of dreaded war-like reputation, there was 
a great deal more peace than war! 


War--in the European sense of the word--was 
virtually unknown and only approached by such 
highly organized states as those of the Aztecs 
and Incas. There is very little indication of 
whole countries being overrun by war /such as in 
Europe/. A meeting between strangers was more 
likely to be peaceful, even open and hospitable, 
than war-like. The raids that were called wars 
usually involved only a fraction of the avail- 
able fighting men, and those only briefly. Ut- 
terly defeated nations were assimilated rather 
than annihilated. 


The Indian's was a life filled with discom- 
fort, excitement, pageantry, color, emotion, un- 
easiness concerning the gods, ghosts, and goblins. 
It was made up of play taken seriously, and duties 
stylized into solemnity. 


But above all it was pervaded with the magical 
sense of rightness that inevitably settles on peo- 
ple who have lived a very long time in a very old 
house--and in this respect was underlain by a cer- 
tain serenity. 
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Stewart Udall in his memorable )Juiet Crisis ex- 
plained the Indian's way of life and concept of the 
land this way: 


The most common trait of all primitive 
pecple is a reverence for_the life-giving earth, 
and the native American /Indian/ shared this 
elemental ethic. The land was alive to his 
loving touch, and he--its scn--was brother to 
all creatures. His feelings were made visible 
in medicine bundles and dance rhythms for rain, 
all his religious rites and land attitudes 
savored the inseparable world of Nature and God, 
the Master of Life...here is affection for life, 
but no notion of private ownership. 


The white man simply could not understand such 
childlike concepts. 

Later on in the Quiet Crisis, Udall quotes an 
Indian philosopher: 

The Master of Life has given us lands for 

the support of our men, women, and children. 

He has given us fish, deer, buffalo, and every 

kind of bird and animal for our use...When the 

Master of Life, or Great Spirit, put us on this 

land, it was for the purpose of enjoying the use 

of the animals and fishes, but certain it was 

never intended that we should sell it or any part 

thereof which gives us wood, grass, and everything. 

Nor could the white man understand this, any more 
than George Washington cculd understand tne plea of an 
Iroquois planter years later when he said: "The land 
we live on our fathers received from God, and they 


transmitted it to us, for our children, and we cannot 


part with it...where is the land on which our children 
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and their children after them are to lie down?" 

But the pleas of the Indian would not be heard, 
nor would his serenity last. Soon--very soon--that 
very old house they had lived in for a very long time 
would close its doors on them forever, They would 
become rootless crphans. 

Soon--very soon--through the greed of the white 
man for land and profits, the Indians around Jamestown 
and Plymouth would be orphaned, reduced to landless- 
ness and beggary, or shipped away to strange and far- 
off reservations. This the competitive white man 
would accomplish--under the banner cf God and under 
the drive for personal gain--by 1642. And all without 
a twinge of conscience, yet guiltless because the white 
man simply did not understand either the complex nature 
or the non-competitive philosophy of the Indian, whose 
heart was open to love until pierced by the white man's 
spear of cunning duplicity and massive wars for profit 
and land. 

It all began with the stately Chief Powhatan, 
when the scragely and starve-crazed Jamestown colon- 
ists arrived in 1607, but survived--as John Smith wrote 
--"because it pleased God, in our extremity, to move 


the Indians to bring us corn before it was half ripe, 
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to refresh us when we rather expected they would de- 
stroy us," 

But Powhatan, who had organized more than 200 
Indian villages into a loose confederacy, was a man 
of peace, weakened only by the love of the glitter 
of Enlgish copper, whether it be shaped as a crown 
to fit his regal head or hammered into hatchets to 
fit his braves' hands. 

Powhatan's policy was one of peaceful co-exist- 
ence with the white man--a policy that came to an 
end with the old Chief's death in 1618. But by that 
time Jamestown was no longer the fever-ridden, puny 
colony of 50 men whom Powhatan could have easily de- 
stroyed or simply left to starve ten years earlier. 
By 1618, Jamestown was a powerful, profit-making, 
rollicking colony of 350 people--scattered in six 
villages along the James River. 

Four years later, in 1622, the Indians--humili- 
ated to the point of facelessness by the white man's 
treatments--exploded into savagery and killed off 
one-fourth of the 1400 colonists. 

This marked the beginning of the end for the 
Indians' way of life, anne beginning of a national 


Indian policy that would leave them dead, homeless, 
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hungry, or dehumanized on scanty reservations tiat 
sealed them in, and their way of life out. 

Following the 1622 raid by the Powhatans--now led 
by his English-hating, aged brother, Cpechancanough, -- 
the Jamestown colonists vowed "to empty the etc of 
the red savage." And this they did, by sending out 
three war parties a year to kill the Indians' crops; 
prevent his planting another; and stop him from re- 
building his ravaged villages. 

English captains were under oath to take no cap- 
tives, and they took none: Men, women, and children 
were all slain--in orderly English fashion. 

The years 1622 to 1641, when the white man's war 
of retribution raged, are black years on the conscicus- 
less consciences of the Jamestown colonists. For they 
pulled off the greatest massacres on record by luring 
the unsuspecting Indians back into their villages, 
promising them peace and protection, and then cutting 
them down like stalks of ripe corn in the field. 

The wars came to an end in 1641, when, after taking 
the war path and setting up the settlers for final anni- 
hilation, the Indians for some unexplained reason--per- 
haps out of pity or a desire for peace--suddenly lifted 


the siege against Jamestown and withdrew. 
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Whatever the cause, they let the white man live on. 
And the white man, in returning gratitude captured the 
ancient Chief Opechancanough and "murdered him in a very 
proper public ceremony." With this end also came the 
end of the once-generous and flowering Powhatan Confed- 
eracy. The Jamestown colonists then applied the screws 
of torturous disintegration: They broke up the many 
tribes of the Confederacy, killing many, making separate 
and conflicting peace treaties within some, and consigning 
all to reservations--reservations tnat were shrunk down 
or shifted away at the pleasure of the colonists. 

The basic difference that led from friendship to 
war between the Indian and the white man was a failure 
by both to understand the basic philosophy of the other; 
and the failure, particularly by the white man, to ac- 
cept the Indian as little more than a beast and a lot 
less than a human. 

But even more essentially, it was the difference 
between the communal, non-acquisitive life of the Indian 
as opposed to the competitive, profit-motivated life of 
the Englishman that led the white man to chase the red 
man through the bristles and burrs of destruction and 


captivity. And the white man could always call on his 
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Christian God to justify and bless his ignominious and 
treacherous treatment of the idolatrous savages. 

Nor was tne white man's treatment any different in 
the New England colonies than in Jamestown. Except the 
Puritan God of the Massachusetts! colonists was a much 
more stern and demanding God--a God who poured out great- 
er blessings for greater atrocities committed in His name 
while carrying banner and Bible. 

In short, when the Indians! land became more valu- 
able than his friendship, he was destroyed or removed by 
the white man. And so it was tliat our Indian policy was 
born--and dominated--with minor variations--our relations 


with the Indians for centuries to come. 
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SHAPING OUR LAND POLICY 


"How much more delightful is the task of 
making improvements in the earth than all 
the vain glory which can be acquired from 
ravaging it by the most uninterrupted 


careers of conquest." 
~-George Washington 
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The nature of the land and its crops shaped the 
philosophy of the colonial land policies in the New 
World. And divergent policies they were--in the 
Southern colonies, in the New England colonies, and 
in the Middle colonies. 

But eventually these divergent land policies of 
early times would form the well-spring from which our 
national policy would be drawn when the scattered 13 
colonies gathered themselves together to form one 
nation 178 years later. The whole complex problem of 
Public Land management began when the Englishmen 
settled in Jamestown in 1607. 

At that time, in theory, all the lands of North 
America east of the Mississippi River (the Seven Seas) 
belonged to the King of England; but, in fact, they 
were all public lands that belonged to anyone or any 
nation cunning enough or crafty enough to lay hold of 
them and keep them. 

In the beginning years of Jamestown--when the 
English proprietors expected their colonial é&nvest- 
ments in the New World to pay returns as numerous as 
the waters of the Nile (as had happened to the East 
India Company eiecet ure: the Jamestown proprietors 


had to ship in boat load after boat load of foodstuff, 
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year after year--to the tune of over five million 
dollars--in order to keep the colonists alive. 

In return, the profit-hungry proprietors in 
England received puny amounts of green lumber, inferior 
indigo, and perfumy sassafras (which was then thought 
to be a cure for syphillis). There was no gold, no 
silver, no precious gems. And, perhaps worst of all, 
it was found that sassafras could no more cure syph- 
illis than it could the plague. 

Yet these London proprietors hung on tenaciously, 
and that tenacity paid off handsomely when tobacco-- 
then in great demand throughout Europe--turned to real 
profits for the colonists about 1615. 

By 1619--when tobacco was being grown in the roads, 
in the marketplaces, and even in the church yards of 
Jamestown--the colonists exported 20,000 pounds; eight 
years later, in 1627, half a million pounds; and one- 
hundred and fifty years later, in 1775, 185 million 
pounds. 

Tobacco, therefore, would shape the land policies 
of Jamestown and most of the South, including Maryland, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia. 

To increase tobacco production, the Jamestown pro- 


prietors not only took to themselves large blocks of 
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land as stockholders, but also gave large blocks to 
numerous other individuals under a land system called 
headrights. This system built large plantations, 
raised the value of land beyond the reach of the common 
man, and set up kidnapping rings along the skidrows, in 
the prisons, and among the poor and unemployed in Eng- 
land to gather "indentured servants for the Southern 
colonists." 

Under this headright system, each slave trader or 
kidnapper, and each planter was granted a certain 
number of acres, “usually 50 acres per head for each 
person they transported to Jamestown." And many claimed 
they shipped over more "servants" than they actually did. 
Only a name, not a body, was needed to claim the 50 
acres. Many a planter was known to get the names of his 
indentured servants from the headstones in graveyards. 

This system made it easy for rich planters to im- 
port more indentured servants, expand their already 
large holdings, grow more tobacco, and grow rich enough 
in the process to repeat the process, again and again, 
And it also made it almost impossible for the imported 
indentured servant--who received his freedom and a few 
acres of land after working five to seven years free to 
pay for his "importation costs" toc the New World--ta 
pay either for his new lands when his own small tract 
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went dead after three years of growing tobacco, or to 
earn enough from it to pay to import indentured ser- 
vants, and thereby gain more labor and more land for 
more planting. 

So the early land policies of the South produced 
massive fortunes in money and vast plantation holdings 
in land for the powerful few at the top of the economic 
pyramid, The leavings the little man--the freed inden- 
tured servant--got. And there were precious little 
leavings. 

Although representative government came to James- 
town in 1618, this Southern community's society remained 
highly stratified, yet liberal enough to be tolerable 
until King James made it a Royal Colony in 1624 and re- 
voked the concessions that had been made to popular 
rule. With this passing of the colony into the royal 
hands, the stockholders in the company lost their total 
investment--although the titles that they held to their 
lands in the New World were allowed to stand. The great 
plantations remained intact. 

When tobacco prices sloughed off later, cotton was 
there to take its place, 

The growing of both cotton and tobacco demanded and 
got the institution of slavery, although in the early 


days its establishment was resisted vigorously by nearly 
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all the colonies, including those in the South, 

The colonies of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia 
early passed acts forbidding or restricting slavery as 
"an inhuman institution," 

This despite the fact that it had been practiced 
before in nearly all of these colonies--especially with 
the Indian, who was controllable enough to prove himself 
an economically useful slave, 

The Mother Country, however, would permit no such 
sentimental humanitarianism that would hamper the lu- 
crative slave trade. In 1663, the British Committee on 
Foreign Plantations stoutly declared: "Black slaves 
are the most useful appurtenances of a plantation," 
And, later on, the Lord Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations ruled that "the colonies could not possibly 
subsist without an adequate supply of slaves." Then 
the Commissioners proceeded to warn the colonial gov- 
ernors in no uncertain terms that the colonists would 
not be permitted "to discourage the slave traffic so 
beneficial to the nation," 

Soon, however, when it became impossible to make a 
profit with independent wage earners or short-term in- 
dentured servants, the Southern colonies realized they 
could not maintain either their aristocratic way of life 
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or their large plantations without the enforced free 

labors of the Black Man. So slavery became a natural 

part of the machinery of the tobacco and cotton-producing 
Southland. It would remain so until the Civil War. By 
that time slavery and the one-crop system had so restricted 
the balanced social and industrial development of the 
South, that it eventually led to her humiliation and de- 
feat. And even--or especially--in our own day, the 

bitter social bile emitted by slavery is still upsetting 
the social stomachs of the white man's system. 

In New England, however, the development of land 
policies and patterns was a different story, primarily 
because both the people and the land were different from 
those of the South, 

New England--more than anything else--was the land 
of the Puritan. And the Puritan was an intolerant, 
non-humorous breed of man who fiercely loved a vengeful 
God, hard work, neatness, and order. 

Puritans believed fiercely--and this fierce belief 
paid off--that idleness was a sin, that God rewarded a 
hard-working merchant or businessman by blessing him 

° 
with worldly wealth, and that no religion except Puri- 


tanism was the true religion. 
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Tne Puritans who came to New England were largely 
middle-class tradesmen and rising capitalists who found 
the frivolity and corruption under King James--"God's 
silly vassal"--intolerable. These discontented soldiers 
of Puritanism were able to gain a grant in the New world 
from the Virginia Company of London. And the foppish 
King James was glad to see them leave on the good ship 
Mayflower in the early fall of 1620. 

Cn November 11, tiie soggy Mayflower dropped its 
creaking, salt-bitten anchor in Cape Cod Harbor, which 


was outside the confines of the colonists! original 


Virginia grant. Before leaving ship, these stout Pilgrims, 


who had acquired a taste for democracy during their long 
opposition to the well-organized, highly authoritarian 
Church of England, signed a compact to be ruled by the 
majority until the formal apparatus of a semi-democratic 
form of government could be set up. They then went 
ashore, totally unprepared for the winter that was upon 
them. 

But their Lord showed them mercy, and so too did 
the Indians--especially one named Squanto, who showed 
them how to catch fish and grow corn, Indian-fashion,. 

Despite tne Good Lord and Squanto, half the 101 


Pilgrims died the first winter, from exposure, starva- 
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tion, and disease. Yet the following November, the 
remaining Pilgrims held the first Thanksgiving Day to 
honor the arrival of the ship Fortune carrying a cargo 
of foodstuff, the gathering of a good harvest, and the 
great abundance of wild turkeys and deer. That first 
Thanksgiving lasted three days, and the Pilgrims were 
joined by 90 Indians. 

The first ten years were lean and rough going for 
the Pilgrims. But they never thought of giving up; 
they kept the faith. And Governor Bradford closed the 
annals of the lean years with this statement: 

Thus out of small beginning greater things 
have been produced by His hand that made all 

things of nothing, and gives being to all things y 

that are; and as one candle may light a thousand, 

so the light here kindleth hath shone unto many; 
yea, in some sort, to our whole nation. 

True, from these small beginnings great things were 
produced. The colony of Massachusetts Bay splintered 
off in 1630 and founded Boston and half a dozen nearby 
towns. Salem was also founded by another, more reli- 
giously rigorous group. And Roger Williams, the non- 
conforming pastor at Salem who was excommunicated when 
he declared that the Puritan religious leaders had no 
right to punish persons for breaking the civil law, 
went into hiding with the Naragannset Indians and founded 


the colony of Providence in 1635. @ 
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At the same time, some 800 of the more discontented 
from the provinces of Newton, Waterton, and Dorchester 
poured into the rich and fertile Connecticut Valley and 
set up another "new world paradise." Many other such 
paradises were established within the next four years 
in and around the Connecticut Valley. In 1639, repre- 
sentatives from three of these settlements met in Hart- 
ford to establish the "Fundamental Orders of Connecticut," 
a document generally regarded by historians as the "first 
constitution written in America." 

While Massachusetts was giving up parts of its lands 
to form Connecticut and Rhode Island to the west, other 
colonists began spilling over the Massachusetts border to 
the north and east, where eventually New Hampshire and 
Maine took shape. 

What is important here, as New England expanded to 
the north and the south, is that most of the new prov- 
inces and colonies were able to set up and maintain some 
sort of semi-democratic government--free pretty much 
from the kingly pressures of England, who was busy with 
revolution and unrest at home at the time. 

Just as important were the land policies established 


by the orderly Puritans. These policies differed as 
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much from the disorderly, free-wheeling plantation- 
producing policies of the South as summer from winter. 
in the South there were few towns or large communi- 
ties, except around the tobacco wharfs on the bigger 
rivers; in New England towns predominated. These towns, 
set up as cooperative projects, fcestered and developed 
a community-minded peoples who found it more beneficial 
and productive to cooperate than to quibble. These towns 
were usually governed in important maces by democratic 
policies and decisions made at town meetings. Between 
these meetings, other important matters were taken care 
of by "selectmen"--especially elected for that very 
pur pose. 

Farming was a necessity in the heavily-timbered, 
stoney lands of New England, and generally each man-- 
regardless of his primary job or craft--was a small, 
part-time farmer. Because of the short growing season, 
New England farming had to be selective and intensive, 
nearly always being done on "small farms." The town 
gave each man a parcel of land to farm and feed himself 
off of, and he was quick to learn--especially from the 
Indians--not only what crops to grow but also how to 
fertilize them with the fish that were nearby and abun- 


dant. One farmer said that the fish were so numerous in 
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a nearby river that "I can cross it on their backs with- 
out getting my feet wet." 
As the towns and small farms developed, accurate 
surveys were made and careful records of titles were 
made and kept on file in the courthouse or in the town 
meeting hall. This way, the New Englanders avoided the 
physical quarrels and legal bickering over titles and 
boundary lines that were taking place in the plantation- 
planted South. Here in New England, an orderly community 
life developed not only dealing with community politics 
but also with land policies. And this development was 
to have the greatest effects on the land policy and 
patterns that the colonies would shape once they became 
an independent nation. 
Economists Bogart and Kemmerer say this of the land 
system of New England: 
It was characterized by grants to companies 
or to groups rather than to individuals, by com- 
munity or town settlement, and by free-hold tenure 
in small parcels of land which individuals received 
in turn from the proprietors. 
The procedure in general was somewhat as follows: 
A group of individuals known as a proprietary, would 
petition the legislative body or the governor for a 
grant, usually a tract of land six miles square char- 
tered as a township /this has been the basic unit 
of our national survey policies since our nation's _ 
founding except in the middle and Southern colonies/. 
The proprietors would then divide the land among 


themselves, reserving, however, enough for commons, 
burying ground, church, and school lots, and for the 
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builders of the first gristmil]l and sawmill. The 

proprietors had the responsibility, also, of con- © 

structing the necessary roads and providing for 

religious and educational facilities. /Most of 

these things later became part of our national 

policies on public lands/. As an economic system 

of land tenure, these communal land holdings had 

obvious defects, but the social and political 

results were beneficial, for they developed habits 

of group action and of compact social life, "un- 

like the South," 

The land policies of the Middle Colonies of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland differed 
from those of both New England and the South. Here-- 
unlike the community policies of New England or the 
plantation policies of the South--land was sold, usually 
very cheaply, to individuals rather than to groups or 
to aristocratic headright exploiters. € 

Pennsylvania, though by far the most individual- 
istic colony of them all, had a land policy, under the 
great William Penn, that was fairly typical of the 
Middle Colonies. 

Penn urged the peasants and artisans to join his 
colony, but he warned the speculator or the get-rich- 
quick adventurer to stay away. He promised political 
and religious liberty, and he kept his promise. He 


sold 200-acre tenant farms at a penny an acre, and he 


also sold estates of 5,000 acres for $100, with a city 
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lot thrown in "for the public good." Within three 
months in 1681, he disposed of warrants for over 
300,000 acres. It is true that many large farms 

grew up in Pennsylvania, but this was not the general 
pattern, as it was in the South. 

In some cases, the Middle Colonies at first at- 
tempted to collect percentage rents each year from 
the farmer who actually owned and tilled the soil, but 
this ancient, feudal practice (called quit rents) soon 
went by the board. Farmers simply refused to pay. In 
place of it, the colonies began to make outright free 
grants and allotments of manageable size; and these 
preduced a large number of small farms worked by their 
owners, who--in doing so--developed an independent, 
democratic way of life. As the New England Colonists 
had done, these Middle Colonists also developed home 
industry and commerce. 

So here again, we have political and land policy 
traits and habits that would bear down heavily to pro- 
duce equality and freedom when the colonists later de- 
cided to gather themselves into one national union. 

Moreover, the difference between the lands 
of the South and those of the Middle and New England 


colonies also spelled a vast difference between the 
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economic development of the three regions. 

Because of the greater variety and smaller land 
holdings of the Middle and New England Colonies, they 
would develop new commercial and industrial enterprises. 
They ‘could barely produce enough agriculture products to 
keep themselves going, so they had to turn to home manu- 
facturing and to commercial enterprises to earn money 
for necessary goods and hard money. Again, the nature 
of the land would be the guiding principle. 

In New England, it would first be lumbering for 
ship masts, ship building, exporting of naval stores, 
dairy farming, horse and cattle breeding, fishing and 
fish farming, the production of spinning wheels and 
hand looms, gunsmithing and gunpowder production, 
gristmilling, and woolen and broadcloth production, 
leather tanning and paper making, brick and glass and 
enamel production, and iron items, such as plows, an- 
chors, chains, nails, horseshoes, and kitchen utensils 
(though England sought to stifle the colonists in pro- 
ducing anything made of iron, wanting the raw iron for 
her own industries at home). 

Most cf these industrial items, and many more 


things too--such as excellent handicrafts and extensive 


cloth and hat making--were produced in the Middle Colonies. 
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The development of these mostly in-the-house industries 
later gave the Northerners a sort of flexible creative 
genius--fostered out of a lusty curiosity and perfected 
by a grinding necessity. These Midlanders and New Eng- 
landers would never lose either their genius for creating 
new enterprises nor their inventiveness in making them 
succeed, But it must be remembered that during colonial 
times, the manufacturing arts recorded little more than 
gnat-size successes. England's economic policies saw 

to that. 

But, the Civil War would prove the superiority of 
the North's productive and versatile agricultural, com- 
mercial, and industrial systems over the South's rigid 
cne-crop non-industrial system that was based on in- 
flexible, field-specialized slave labor. 

In early colonial times, however, the New England- 
ers of Massachusetts--"the greatest shipbuilders since 
the Norsemen"--were not adverse either to holding slaves 
of their own, or to making a fortune running them from 
Africa for sale in the West Indies and in the South. 

One of the first great fortunes in colonial America 
was made by the highly respected Bostonian, Peter Faneuil, 
and no small part of this fortune came from his slave 


running. Nor was the illustrious Faneuil alone in making 
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a fortune in this illicit matter of trafficking in human 


bondage. Many famous names are on the list. 

Moreover, many a New England merchant grew wealthy 
from what has been called the "Triangular Trade System," 
or the "three-cornered route," which was strictly illegal 
at the time. 

New England had lots of ships--fast shinrs--and the 
West Indians had molasses--lots of it--left over from 
sugar refinement. the New England ships would haul the 
molasses to Boston or some other New England port and 
there distill it into rum. The rum then would be shipped 
eowncaetic as where it would be traded to African chieftans 
for slaves; and the slaves would then be transported to ge 
the West Indies or to the South, where tires would be ex- 
changed for more molasses or sold for cash. And the 
whole triangle would be repeated, again and again, always 
bringing great profits. But by 1776, England had tight- 
ened all the economic screws on the colonists, ruining 


not only the triangular trade but alsc all the home in- 














dustries and commerce as well. 
These screws were tightened under the terms of Mer- 

cantilism--the economic philosophy of the time. And 

Mercantilism, perhaps more than anything else, led the 


Thirteen colonies to declare their independence, 
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ECONOMIC MERCANTILISM LEADS 


TO POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 


Mercantilism was an economic system dominant 
in the 17th and 18th centuries whereby the Mother 
Country regarded her colonies simply as sources 
of wealth to the crown...and sought to monopolize 
their commerce by the most jealous colonial laws 
and practices... 


Not only were the colonies restricted in their 
trade with one another, they were absolutely for- 
bidden tc trade with any other foreign nation. And 
when the colonists shipped goods, they were forced 
to ship them in ships of the Mother Country, manned 
by English seamen, 


---Ernest L. Bogart 
---Donald Kemmerer 


Until 1660, England was not quite ready to put her 
colonies on the rack of mercantilism. She had been-- 
since her own costly destruction of the Spanish Armada 
and the diminishing of the Spanish empire--intent on 
establishing "a grand marine Empire" of her own. 

Early colonial laws had been passed to encourage 
and protect naval stores, ship building, and shipping; 
to ferret out and develop new fisheries; and to build 
up agriculture and industry in America--all for exclu- 
Sive trade with the mother country. 

But the legislation had been haphazard and spas- 
modic, often interfered with by discontent and revolu- 
tion in England; and frequently spastic because of the 
unpredictability of the foppish James I. 

By 1660, however, the economic rack of mercantil- 
ism was ready, and the wheel would begin turning and 
tightening on the colonists. 

Henceforth, the resources of the colonists would 
be used exclusively to make powerful the mother country. 
The English laws governing the colonists would be pri- 
marily selfish and economic, rather than political, 
which is probably why colonial democracy was allowed 
to develop unnoticed until it was too late to stunt 


its growth or shunt it aside. 
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But after 1660, the colonists would be reduced to 
the subordinate role of serving the mother country much 
in the fashion of a chambermaid or butler. This was 
the essence of mercantilism. 

Raw materials and foodstuff--such as raw copper 
and steel, naval stores, ship masts, rice, indigo, un- 
worked iron, hemp, flax, lumber, hides, skins, pearl 
and pot ashes, fish, whale fins, raw silk, and tobacco 
--would be shipped exclusively to England, exclusively 
in Fnglish ships, exclusively manned by English sailors. 
What the Englishmen could not themselves use, they would 
transfer to their own ships in their own ports for trade 
with other countries. 

Finally the mercantile doctrine became so motherly 
and self-centered that all trade with foreign countries 
was forbidden, unless such items were non-essential, 
and even then they had to be shipred to England first 
and transferred to English ships. 

The final blow came when England refused to accept 
any colonial imports--such as wheat and wool and cloth- 
ing and kitchenware and hats--anything that would com- 
pete with any home industry. What's more, England re- 
fused to let any skilled worker leave his homeland for 


the colonies and, in tne end, not only suppressed 
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certain colonial industries--such as the making of hats 
and sheet iron--but also put an embargo on trade between 
the colonies themselves "unless carried on in English 
ships manned by English seamen," 

In short, mercantilism made the colonists the 
orphaned but constantly-used son of a mother whose sole 
aim was to earn for herself complete self-reliance and 
total independence. 

This philosophy may sound selfish and cruel, but 
there was some justification for it. All during the 
late 1600's and the early 1700's, the colonies were a 
constant expense to the mother country. England poured 
more money and resources into the colonies than she was 
able to siphon off. And during these times, she was 
often economically desperate herself. By and large, 
England was more liberal toward her colonies than were 
Spain, Holland or France toward theirs. But in truth, 
this is not saying too much, for mercantilism at best 
was a harsh, economically cruel system, 

By the mid-1700's, the vehicle of mercantilism had 
packed the seeds of discontent hard and deep into the 
souls of many of the planters, industrialists, and mer- 
chants in the colonies, who by this time had tasted the 


heady wine of democracy and independence and had liked 
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what they tasted. But there was no talk yet of open 
revolt. They merely wanted reform. 

Despite the confining restrictions of the mercan- 
tile system, the majority of colonists wanted to remain 
true to the crown. There was only the slightest feeling 
of rebellion, flea-like when compared to the over-riding 
loyalty. Nor were the English alarmed by the rumbles of 
discontent coming from North America in the mid-1700's, 
for during this period England was more concerned with 
the operation and control of her colonies in the West 
Indies, where profits and trade far outweighed those 
from the American colonies. In brief, the English 
pretty well ignored the Americans, except to continue 
passing intolerable economic laws against her--laws 
that couldn't be enforced. 

This period of "salutary neglect" again allowed 
the American colonists to further develop their philo- 
sophy of political independence and to rely more and 
more heavily on illegal shipping and on their own home 
industries and agriculture for survival and economic 
growth, 

The English, though warned again and again by 
their more elightened leaders in Parliament, were 


allowing a robust and rugged group of colonists to 
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develop a spirit that would soon soar to a Declaration 
of Independence, 

Little by little, almost imperceptibly, Anglo- 
American relations deteriorated. (Gnce again it was 
the economic policies of England, not tine political 
pressures, that forced the deterioration, 

Because of the mercantile philosophy, and despite 
the increase in illegal shipping, manufacturing, and 
production among the colonists, the balance of trade 
continued to grow worse for tnem: They were forced to 
ship in or buy more than they were able to ship out or 
sell. This meant taney had to pay cash for the overages 
they nad to snip in. For example: The unfavorable 
trade balance between 1700 and 1773 amounted to a ninus 
$20,195,568 for the colonists. 

What's more, the colonists did not have either the 
hard or paper money tc pay off these amounts due under 
the unfavorable balance, simply because the British re- 
fused to ship coins from England and prohibited the 
colonies from issuing bills of credit or paper money. 
So the unfavorable balance was paid in "country pay," 
or crop money, creating an even more unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade and a lower standard of living. 


Despite all this "persecution" under mercantilism, 
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working through the restrictive economic acts, the 
colonists would have remained loyal to the crown 
(actually, a gocd many of them did) had it not been 
for the shell-like stubbornness of an insensitive 
King and Parliament. 

So in 1763--which most history books set down as 
the beginning "year of the Revolution"--they bowed 
their necks, dug into their philosophy books on gov- 
ernment, and toned up their tempers for rebellion. 

It all began when England and France signed the 
first Treaty of Paris (in 1763) ending the Seven Years 
War in Europe and the French and Indian War in America, 

The time had come, said tne brusque Englisn Par- 
liament, when the expenses of sucii wars--waged in part 
on behalf of ttie colonists--would have to be paid for 
in part by the colonists. And the swiftest, surest way 
to get such pay would be through a more vigorous policy 


of colonial taxation. 


So a new colonial policy--designed to earn revenues 


through all sorts of new taxes--was hammered out, and 
the policy was based on unaccustomed tax burdens, the 
destruction of a lucrative, though illegal trade, and 
serious restrictions on home rule, which the colonists 


had developed and enjcyed. 
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In shert it was a policy of harsh imperial control 
--and neither the Parliament nor the King would brook 
any interference with it. 

It all actually came to a head with the English's 
royal Proclamation of 1763, which forbade any further 
western expansion bs the restless colonists and con- 
fined them ta tne sea coasts to keep English goods 
readily accessible to English shipping. 

Secondarily, the Proclamation aimed at preventing 
further Indian wars and at restricting the fur trade 
from the north and west that had brought the English 
and French to the cannon so many times previously. 

These measures the colonists looked upon, rightly 
so, as favoring the French over the colonials. 

Thirdly, the Proclamation greatly expanded the 
number of enumerated items that the colonists could 
ship nowhere else but to England. And this, too cut 
heavily into the illegal lucrative trade that had de- 
veloped during the Seven Years War. 

Fourthly, the Proclamation--with stern finality-- 
absolutely refused to let any of the colonies issue 
any legal-tender paper money. This cut them to their 
economic quick, and they bled profusely in depression. 


For during the French and Indian War, all the colonies 
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had issued paper money to finance the war, and these © 
had to be paid back with new issues or depression would 
set in. They were not, and it did. 

Moreover, the depression was worsened by the de- 
mobilization of the militia and by the withdrawal of 
English troops, thereby further reducing the purchasing 
of colonial provisions and supplies by the English. 

But even with these discriminating practices of 
the inflexible Proclamation, the colonists as a whole 
remained loyal to the King and Parliament, but it was 
a new kind of strained and peppered loyalty. Had King 
and Parliament stopped there, colonial loyalty would 
once again have become wholesome and total. © 

But they had no intentions of stopping there. 

They were already cooking-up more bitter economic brew 
for the colonists to swallow and--according to King 
and Parliament--be thankful for. 

The next step to come would be a tightening of 
taxation and customs collections, both of which had 
been openly ignored, or, at best, haphazardly adminis- 
tered. 

The customs collected under the revised laws were 


to be paid into the imperial pocketbook at the rapid 
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The customs collected under the revised laws were 


to be paid into the imperial pocketbook at the rapid 


rate of $200,000 to $300,000 a year, with the monies 
being used to support an English army of 10,000 troops 
permanently stationed in the een These monies 
were to be raised by the Sugar Act of 1764 and by the 
strict enforcement of the Molasses Act of 1773. 

Under the provisions of the Sugar Act, the import 
tariffs were raised stiffly; these taxes were to be 
collected with a vengeance, and they were to be paid 
in specie, not paper. The colonies had none of the 
former and were prohibited from printing any of the 
latter. 

The strict enforcement of the Molasses Act cut 
them off from earning specie, for duties an the rum- 
making molasses were lowered, but this time collected 
as never before. Moreover, the colonists were for- 
bidden from importing rum or spirits from any foreign 
nation, or from carrying on any trade at all with the 
West Indies. 

These measures, of course, ruined the specie- 
producing three-way Triangular Trade of the colonists. 

Following the passage and enforcement of these 
acts, Sir Francis Bernard, the governor of Massachu- 


setts, wrote: "This has caused a greater alarm in 


this country than the taking of Fort Henry did in 1757." 
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Yet neither King nor Parliament was worried over 
the alarm in the Soteabest and they went about busily 
thinking up new ways of tightening the economic yoke. 

Their next act--the Stamp Act--would be the yoke 
that broke the neck of colonial loyalty. 

Economists Bogart and Kemmerer tell why: 


The violence and extent of opposition in the 
colonies created by the Stamp Act were undoubtedly 
a surprise to the British Government, for similar 
duties existed in England, but there were certain 
features about the Stamp Act that made it a better 
rallying point than the measures which had preceded 
a Se 


The Sugar Act affected primarily the New Eng- 
land fishers, shippers, and rum distillers; the 
Currency Act touched only a section of the popu- 
lation; and the prohibition of westward expansion 
checked merely the frontiersman. ¢ 


But the Stamp Act struck at every class in 
all the colonies. Since it especially affected 
the printers and lawyers, it stirred into rebellion 
two particularly powerful and vociferous groups. 


But even more important from a political point 
of view was the tact that it was an "internal" tax. 
"External taxes," that is, customs duties levied at 
the ports by Parliamentary Act, were familiar, but 
here was an innovation. And it was an innovation 
that furnished a magnificent slogan--"no taxation 
without representation," 

It ought to be noted that the essence of this slo- 
gan was not original with the North American colonists, 


for the West Indian Barbadian Assembly asked in 1651-- 


more than 100 years before the colonists did--this 
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question: "Should we be bound to the government and 
lordship of a Parliament in which we have no repre- 
sentation?" 

Nevertheless, "no taxation without representation" 
became the burning slogan of the colonists in 1765, and 
mob violence against the Stamp Act led to its complete 
impotency and nullification. Angry mobs destroyed the 
stamps, attacked stamp collectors, and newspapers and 
legal documents were published without them. 

In brief, the aroused colonists--acting in angered 
consort for the first time--plainly told the English 
that they would not pay the stamp tax. 

And to add angered insult to unplacable injury, 
the Midlanders and New Englanders banned the importa- 
tion or consumption of English goods until the Stamp 
Act was repealed, and they also agreed not to pay any 
debts owed to England. Once again the careless act of 
a stern but myopic Parliament forced the colonies to 
return to their old ways of domestic production, to 
develop new commerce, and to grow in independence. 

As a result of these colonial actions, a depres- 
sion hit England, and panic spread. Adam Smith, the 


great economist wrote: 
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The expectation of a rupture with the colonies 
struck the people of Great Britain with more terror / 
than they ever felt for a Spanish Armada or a French 6 
invasion, and rendered the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
amcng the merchants at least, a popular measure. 
And the following year, in 1766, the Stamp Act "was 
repealed unto certain death," 
Yet, while repealing the Stamp Act, the stubborn 
Parliament did not have enough common sense to quit 
while they still had their power and dignity. Instead, 
they immediately passed the Declaratory Act, which in- 
sisted that "Parliament still had the authority to bind 
the colonies and peoples of America, subjects of the 
crown of Great Britain, in all cases whatsoever," 
And the "whatsoever" next case was the Townsend ¢ 
Acts passed in 1767. These acts imposed high duties 
on wine, oil, glass, paper, lead, painters! colors, and 
tea, which were imported from England into the colonies. 
And along with these import taxes, Parliament 
stiffened customs collections, authorized English agents 
to search private or business houses, and established a 
new and tougher Customs Board to police collections and 
control the smuggling trade in the colonies. 
These measures, though stiff on paper, were abortive 


and ineffective. 
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Historian C. H. Van Tyne wrote: ",..it was hard 
to seize the smuggled goods, and harder still to con- 
vict the smuggler in the colonial courts. Search 
warrants were impractical, because the legal manner of 
using them made the informer's name public, and the law 
was unable to protect him from the anger of a community 
in complete sympathy with the smugglers." 

Even though guilty of breaking all sorts of laws, 
especially those of smuggling goods past collection 
officers, the colonists stood knee-deep in the tailored 
morality that justified their drive for complete freedom 
and independence, and nothing would keep them from labor- 
iously putting one foot in front of the other in their 
drive. 

B. A. Wills said of them: "The colonists were a 
nation of law breakers; nine-tenths of the colonial 
merchants were smugglers. One-quarter of the whole 
number of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence were bred to contraband trade." 

Bogart and Kemmerer add: "During the war the 
colonial merchants, sometimes with French er Dutch 
passports or even under flags of truce granted by 
American governors--the governor of Pennsylvania sold 


them for as little as 20 pounds apiece--supplied the 
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French forces in Canada with provisions and carried 

on a vigorous trade with the French West Indies. Con- 
siderable fortunes had been amassed by this unpatriotic 
but profitable commerce..." 

But Great Britain's vigorous enforcement of the 
new and old Acts of Trade largely destroyed these for- 
tunes, and the colonists found themselves with little 
cash, a limping trade, unpayable debts, and bankrupt 
merchants. 

As the more articulate and more radical leaders 
gained control of the revolutionary movement, they made 
"taxation without representation" the war banner that 


would lead them to independence. 
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But even this slogan lacked the substance of truth, 
for not only did the colonists object to paying taxation 
without representation to England, they objected to 
paying any taxes at all, to anyone, anywhere. 

So the war would go on under that banner, even 
though taxes were not the real cause of the war. The 
truer cause was that, under the Mercantile System, it 
was easy for special interest groups in England to gain 
special privileges at the colonists' expense. And the 


colonists knew it, and they objected to it strongly. 
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Benjamin Franklin made this statement: "The 
weakest feature of the colonial system was the ease 
with which interested parties or private interests 
could obtain favorable legislation even if adverse to 
the colonies. Acts which might have been borne with- 
out a murmur, if clearly in the interest of the Empire, 
took on a very different aspect when they were seen to 
favor only a few individuals. There were enough such 
cases to discredit the whole system in the eyes of the 
colonists." 

So the Revolutionary War was not--as so many of us 
tend to believe today--a simple matter of an oppressed 
people rising up to overthrow tyrannical or bestial 
rulers. 

In fact, the war was more a matter of the Mercan- 
tile System outliving its usefulness and of a lazy and 
leaky system of communications between the mother country 
and her colonies breaking down and leading to mutual mis- 
judgment and mutual misunderstanding. 

By 1773, these misjudgments and misunderstandings 
had gotten so far out of plumb that only war and colon- 
ial independence would bring them back into balance. 

A blundering Parliament, whose main weakness was 


an abysmal ability to misread both the minds and the 
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tempers of the American colonists, stupidly provoked 
the Boston Tea Party by trying to save the once opulent ¢ 
but then floundering East India Company. 

In order to help this Company get rid of 17 million 
pounds of excess tea at a profit, the English gave the 
Company a virtual, by-force, import-free monopoly on the 
sale of tea to the colonists. 

This monopolistic set-up destroyed the profits of 
the legitimate merchants, the money-hungry middleman, 
and the crusty smugglers. Besides, it also added fuel 
to the already burning fires of taxation without repre- 
sentation. 

So in 1773, as the East Indian ships lay at anchor 
in Boston harbor loaded with tea, John Hancock--"the 
Prince of Smugglers"--and Sam Adams--the hot-blooded 
revolutionist--led a party of colonists disguised as 
Indians onto the tea-laden ships and methodically dumped 
342 chests of the savory herb into Boston Harbor. The 
English closed the Boston Harbor, and the talk of war 
against England increased among the colonists. 

But there were aggressive disagreements among the 
colonials at home as to how the war was to be Bp ac, 
er even whether there should be a war at all; or whether 
a simple English guarantee of more independence and 


freedom was not sufficient reason to avoid war. These \ 
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disagreements were hot and deep. Actually, a great part 
of the population--especially the more prosperous merch- 
ants and the comfortable aristocratic planters--took ag- 
gressive steps to maintain loyalty ties with the Mother 
Country. Hence, they were labeled with the distasteful 
name of Loyalists (although even among this planter group, 
many, like Washington, favored independence). 

But these Loyalists--like the Englishmen themselves 
--would soon find themselves beaten and swept along by 
the more articulate, more radical minority from the 
large towns of the East and the frontiersmen of the 
West. For these radical leaders gained control of and 
gave leadership to the revolutionists who demanded total 
independence, by war if necessary. 

So tea was the herb that brewed the Revolutionary 
War into a boiling battle that would end in independence. 

When news of the Intolerable Act closing the Boston 
port reached Virginia, the House of Burgess was so rocked 
that it held a day of prayer and fasting. But the Earl 
of Dunmore, the Royal Governor of Virginia, looked upon 
the House of Burgess! action as "disloyal to the crown," 
and he summarily dissolved the House. 

Its members dissolved, but then regathered at a 
nearby tavern and issued a call for a Continental Con- 


gress to meet in Philadelphia in September "to consider 
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the grievances of the colonies." 

And the First Continental Congress--a motley group 
of left-wing rebels, middle-of-the-road conciliators, 
and conservatives loyal to the King--did meet in Phila- 
delphia in 1774, and it drew more delegates than any 
meeting ever held in the colonies. 

Basically, this unofficial Congress, which had no 
legal or law-making power, was led on the extremists' 
side by Sam Adams and Patrick Henry, who would fight 
if necessary to get the Intolerable Acts invalidated; 
on the middle of the rcad side by George Washington, 
John Jay, and John Dickenson, who hoped to promote 


freedom without fighting; and on the conservative side 


by such men as the wealthy Joseph Galloway and Samuel 
Seaburg, who vowed to do nothing to oppose the King, 

At this Congress, there was no talk of a war for 
independence. They would fight, if they had to, but 
they would fight for economic and political reform; 
they would not fight for total independence. 

And the Congress ended by drawing up a list of 
grievances: 1) Claimed that Parliament had no power 
to control the internal affairs of the colonies and 
that the Intolerable Acts were unjust and, therefore, 


null and void; 2) opposed taxation without represent- 
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ation; 3) formed an association to stop all trading with 
the British; 4) rejected a proposal to establish a third 
House of Parliament sitting in America; and 5) demanded 
a remodeling of colonial governments (and proved their 
seriousness by having two thirds of the Royal governors 
removed). 

All of these grievances were put into petition form 
and sent to the King and Parliament. They rejected them 
in anger; the King declared the colenists in rebellion; 
Parliament tcok further and more brutal economic actions 
against the colonists; and both King and Parliament de- 
clared war upon the cclonies to continue until such a 
time as they gracefully submitted to English rule in 
English fashion. 

The war officially began on April 18, 1775, with 
battle between tne British and the colonists at Lexing- 
ton, and it officially ended six years later, October 19, 
1781, with the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, al- 
though the final Treaty of Paris that tormally ended the 
war was not signed until September 3, 1783. 

Cn that day, the Declaration of Independence, signed 
July 4, 1776, became a reality. Colonial America had 
declared herself a new and independent nation--a nation 


full of great promise and great problems. 
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And among the tirst problems to be faced--after 
the basic machinery ct government had been set up--was 
what to do with tne vast new public lands of the West 
and tne Northwest amounting to nearly one-half billion 
acres obtained from England as a result of the Revolu- 


tionary War. 
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STATE CESSIONS 


"Thirteen staves and never a hoop will not a barrel make." 


---Thomas Paine 
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The Declaration of Independence meant many things 
to many people. But, primarily, to the Thirteen Colo- 
nies it meant that each was finally "free, independent, 
and sovereign in its own right." 

And in 1776, after having declared themselves in- 
dependent of England, they were in no mood to bind 
themselves together into another tight union, thereby 
giving over their newly-won independence to a strong 
central government--one that would take the place of 
Mother England in her power and ability to control each 
of them individually or all of them collectively. 

The most these thirteen independent colonies could 
do, then, in these early years of heady independence, 
was to get together to form some sort of loose union-- 
one without any real central power, one that would en- 
dure only until their common enemy was defeated. 

After that?--Well, after that, each colony could 
settle down again, snugly covered with unfettered sover- 
eignty and unchallenged independence. Each a free state 
in itself. All thirteen were agreed: No unbreakable 
bond of union for us! No strong central government. 

This feeling of independence was, like life itself, 


exhilirating, powerful, soaring. It must be preserved. 
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The colonies asked themselves: "Why cast off one 
strangling central power and take on another? Why 
break loose from one crushing authority and knuckle 
under to another?" Their answer: They wouldn't! 

But in 1776, the haunting fact remained: A war 
had to be won, and this would take some doing. There- 
fore, some kind of real joining together--at least a 
temporary joining together--had to take place. In- 
dependence wouldn't come about by merely declaring it; 
it would have to be won! They would, therefore, join 
together to win, 

But they would join together carefully, cautiously. 
They would keep in mind Thomas Paine's warning: "Govern- 
ment--even in its best state--is but a necessary evil," 
something to be afraid of, kept in check, kept powerless 
as possible. 

The states would not, for example, share their ex- 
clusive lawmaking powers with a central government; nor 
would they surrender their recently-won right to control 
commerce; nor could they conceivably give over their 
newly acquired power of taxation--"This most precious 
jewel of sovereignty." 

It was with these limitations in mind that the wary 


delegates from each of the colonies drew up the Articles 
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of Confederation--"that loose league of friendship"--in 
Philadelphia in 1776, and then presented them the follow- 
ing year to each state for ratification. 

They would not be ratified, however; the question 
of who owned the public lands West to the Mississippi 
and north to Canada got in the way of ratification, and 
would stay in the way for four years, until 1781. Mary- 
land it was that caused the delay. She refused right 
off to ratify the Articles until the public land problem 
was settled. And it was a thorny, complex problem. 

Seven of the larger Thirteen Colonies--Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia--had extensive claims to lands be- 
yond the Appalachian Mountains on the western frontier. 
Most of these claims were basically sound, yet they fre- 
quently duplicated each other and often overlapped. 
There was, moreover, almost universal disagreement as to 
their exact boundaries. 

These larger states were jealous of these claims 
and militantly protective of them. Virginia, for ex- 
ample, had sent her militia into the Ohio country to 
protect the priceless claims she had there; she haggled 
coarsely with Pennsylvania over their disputed holdings; 
and she vehemently opposed speculators who tried to take 
over her lands in the Kentucky territory. 
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Another dispute over lands also brought Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut to the brink of total war. Connecticut 
laid claims to part of Pennsylvania's Wyoming Valley and 
located settlers there. Palinbylyanieeea ee out her 
militia and removed them under fire, "with loss of life 
to men, women, and children," 

There was also trouble between New York and New 
Hampshire over who held the greater claim to the strip 
of territory separating them--territory that would 
eventually become the State of Vermont, thanks mainly 
to the slick and rugged Ethan Allen and his brothers 
Ira and Levi. To confuse matters further in Vermont, 
Massachusetts also staked out a claim to the territory. 

Despite the massive claims by the larger states 
and despite a resolution passed by Congress supporting 
them, the six smaller states, led by Maryland and sup- 
ported by the land speculators who wanted the western 
land up for grabs, refused to ratify the Articles of 
Confederation. Maryland clearly stated their conditions 
for ratification: All states must cede all the lands 
they claimed outside their own boundaries to the Federal 
Union. 

Maryland explained their demand this way: "Lands 


wrested from the common enemy by blood and treasure of 
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the Thirteen States should be considered as common prop- 
erty...eshould be disposed of for the common benefit of 
the United States, and be settled and formed into dis- 
tinct republican states, which should become members of 
the Union and have the rights of sovereignty and freedom 
and independence like the other states..." 

And to make sure that the break was clean and com- 
plete--so that the larger states could never again come 
back and lay claim to these frontier lands--Maryland 
further demanded that these lands must be "settled at 
such terms and under such regulations as should after- 
wards be agreed upon by the United States in Congress 
assembled." 

The larger states balked and stalled and tried to 
fend, but Maryland stood firm: Either the lands would 
be ceded to the Congress, or the Articles of Confeder- 
ation would not be signed! 

The larger states were not actually as convinced 
of the wisdom of their claims as they sounded. For 
they had fears of their own. Independent state-making 
was going on in the frontier areas claimed by Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. And these 
"independent states"--who claimed they were being founded 
on the same self-governing principles that the United 
States had been founded on--were being set up as states 


Pl 


independent of the U. S.; or were flirting with Spain, 
or France, or England about becoming States of theirs. 
This would mean "foreign or independent nations set up 
in the West, on the immediate borders of the United 
States." So the larger states--the ones making the 
biggest claims to the West--were frankly worried. 

Finally, in 1780, New York--who had the flimsiest 
titles to the lands claimed--ceded all her outside 
lands to Congress, "without reservation." And when it 
became obvious to Maryland that the other larger states 
would follow New York's lead, she ratified the Articles 
on February 2, 1781. That completed the picture. The 
Public Domain was born! 

When all the states finally deeded over their 
claims, the U. S. Congress became legal guardian to 237 
million acres of unclaimed land--"the common property 
of all the states...to be administered for their common 
benefit." 

It is a strange fact that the Thirteen States-- 
each one of whom feared and mistrusted a strong Federal 
Union--willingly strengthened that union by turning over 
control of these sprawling, bitterly-disputed frontier 
lands to the Congress. Not only would they permit 


Congress to act for them all; they demanded it must. 
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What is even stranger yet is that by placing power 
and control of the public lands firmly in the hands of 
Congress, the Thirteen States brought about as the 
eminent historians Commageruand Morison point out, "the 
most tangible evidence of nationality and unity that 
existed during these troubled years, and gave certain 
substance to the idea of national sovereignty." 

In short, the wary and suspicious Thirteen States 
bridged the yawning gap between an effective central 
power and a protected local sovereignty. In the beg- 
inning, each of these states thought such a bridge 
impossible to build, yet they themselves built it. 

The pattern was cut, and the cloth of unity was 


prepared. The land it was that would make them one. 
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TREATY OF PARIS 


"There is a tide in human affairs which waits 
for no man, and political mariners ought to watch 
it and avail themselves to its advantages." 


---John Jay 
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As the year 1781 drew to a close, the United States 
had just won the Revolutionary War against England and 
was setting out to win the peace--the peace that would 
establish her as a "primary planet," the peace that would 
bring her legal title to 305 million acres of private 
land and to 237 million acres of public land, 

It was only earlier the same year that the thirteen 
individual states--after years of the bitterest kind of 
infighting and the narrowest kind of hair-splitting-- 
had finally agreed "to cede to the United States" all 
public lands that would come to them when the war was 
over and the peace was won, 

And winning the peace would be like winning the war 
had been: A difficult, trying, tiring game. Only winning 
the peace would be a lonely game, played in far-off Paris 
(it took three months in those days for a message and a 
reply to make the round-trip between the U. S. and France) 
--a lonely game played by three U. S. peace commissioners, 
cautiously making their moves with exposed nerve-ends and 


unexposed strategy plans. Months before Lord Cornwallis 
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had surrendered to Waehabereon and the French forces at York- 6 
town in October of 1781--and at the insistent nagging of 
France--Congress had appointed the peace commissioners. They 
were: Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania--the smoothest, wili- 
est, most venerable of the three; John Jay of New York--the 
most cautious, most suspicious, most legal-minded of the three; 
and John Adams of Massachusetts--the edgiest, touchiest, most 
proper of the three. 

Alone, each was a unique and brilliant isdividual. To- 
gether, they were a tough team--sharp, cunning, disciplined, 
intelligent, counter-balanced, and well-balanced. They would 
have to be all of these things--and more. For in the long 
months ahead, they would have to pick their way tediously e 
along a precarious road that would eventually wind its way 
to an elusive peace. The detours would be endless. The 
roadblocks many. 

They would have to travel this road in company with 
some of the most renowned statesmen of Europe--men to whom 
dark intrigue and diplomatic deception had become merely a 
way of life. To many of these seasoned negotiators, the 
peace table was as common as the dinner table. And the 
nations these men represented were powerful and ancient, 


steeped and schooled in the ways of both war and peace. 
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Dealing with these men and their nations, then, would test 
the mettle of the three American commissioners, who John 
Adams called "the undisciplined marines." 

They would, for example, have to deal with their avowed 
enemy, England--who had no intentions of negotiating peace 
with an "independent United States," but meant only "to 
settle differences" with "certain colonies" who were in 
revolt against the mother country. 

They would also have to deal with their anti-democratic 
ally, Spain--who had refused even during the war to recognize 
the revolting colonies as a "legal nation." Finally, they 


would have to deal with their unpredictable friend, France-- 


‘who, though she wanted the states to become independent, did 


not want them to become "too independent!" France would be 
the key country, the most delicate nation to deal with, for 
she alone could control Spain's gluttonous desires to devour 
all the western lands in America that her cavernous craw 
could possibly hold. 

As if these obstacles weren't enough, the peace com- 
missioners! task would also be complicated by an unsettled, 
muddled situation at home. Historian John Hicks describes 


this: 
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After Yorktown...the British--with thirty-thousand 

troops in America--continued to hold New York, Charleston, a 

and Savannah; and the war-weariness of the Americans was 

no less marked than that of the British. Congress seemed 
less effective than ever; the unpaid army was sadly de- 
pleted and almost mutinous, and irregular fighting bands 
of men who called themselves Loyalists or Patriots--but 
were often in reality mere adventurers--caused a needless 
loss of life and property. 

To add to their discomfort, the commissioners would be 
"chained" in their negotiations in Paris, for they had been 
carefully instructed by Congress (who had been systematically 
intimidated by the French) not to negotiate anything without 
France's specific "advice and opinion...concurrence...consent." 
In short, Congress meant for them to do nothing at all without 
first going through the sly and several-faced French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the imponderable Comte de Vergennes, or o 
through his first undersecretary, the equally imponderable 
Gerard de Raymeval. 

Lastly, to add to their already heavy-obstacled course, 
the three commissioners would have to work without each other 
most of the time that tne basic treaty was being negotiated. 


Franklin, who was already in France, would open informal 


negotiations with the British in Paris in late March, 1782. 
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He would not be joined there until late June by Jay, who had 
just spent two trying years as the United States' Minister to 
Spain. Soon after Jay's arrival, he would come down with 
the flu--then ravaging Europe--and Franklin would have to 
carry on negotiations almost alone for nearly five weeks. 
Then, just as Jay was getting back on his feet, Franklin 
would be stricken with a painful kidney stone, and he, too, 
would be laid up for several weeks. Then, in late October, 
John Adams--who had been delayed in the Netherlands working 
out a loan for the colonies--would join Jay and Franklin. 
Only then would the three men begin working together as a 
team for the first time. 

So the stumbling blocks that had to be overcome by the 
commissioners were many and varied; and it is little wonder 
that they had a difficult, sometimes impossible time of it, 
trying to negotiate the peace. 

Before negotiations ever got underway, all four nations-- 
England, France, Spain, and the Thirteen Colonies--knew well 
that the toughest item they would have to agree on would be 
the boundary lines for the new United States. These bounda- 
ries were hotly disputed on three sides--on the north, the 


south, and the west; and each nation had a different idea as 
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to where these lines ought to be drawn, Settling this 
boundary problem was clearly the most vexing task at 
hand. 

Franklin wrote Congress that the question of 
boundaries took up so much of their time that "it would 
be endless to enumerate all the discussions and argu- 
ments on the subject." 

And not only was the boundary problem ’otiondant 
time-consuming, it was also as touchy as burnt paper. 
The conflicting demands and desires of each nation were 
so criss-crossed, so complex, and so at-odds that at 
times it seemed everyone--except perhaps the casual 
Doctor Franklin--despaired of ever reaching an agree- 
ment that would quiet them all. 

Spain, for example, was very specific, and very 
dogmatic about where she wanted the boundaries. Her 
proposal was amazingly simple. A line should be drawn 
from a point on Florida's northern border--about 100 
miles west of where Jacksonville is located today-- 
almost directly north to the west end of Lake Erie, 
then on north and west around Lake Michigan to what was 
then the disputed Canadian border. Under this proposal 
the division of property would be an uncomplicated 
affair. Spain would take everything west of the line, 
and the colonies could have everything east of it. This 
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would leave the colonies with just about as much ter- 
ritory as they had before the war started; and it would 
give Spain the whole belly of the Appalachian interior, 
west of the mountains to the banks of the Mississippi-- 
an area that today includes all or parts of seventeen 
states. 

France, who was committed to Spain by secret treaty 
and by Bourbon blood, naturally wanted the Spanish to 
get more than their fair share. But even she thought 
this proposal more than a wee A RS England, 
moreover, was contemptuous of this demand by Spain, just 
as she was contemptuous of everything Spanish. As far 
as England was concerned, Spain would get nothing she 
hadn't won or wasn't occupying; which, at the time, 
meant only Florida. 

To counter Spain on the one hand and to appease her 
on the other, France offered her at first an alternate 
boundary proposal--a proposal which showed France was 
more than a little worried that the United States might 
emerge from the war playing too much "the part of a 
great power." According to the French plan, England 
would keep all the land east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Wabash River. The United States would 


get a small, pie-shaped piece ot land between the Wabash 
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and Ohio Rivers, east to about the Appalachian Mountain 
line. And Spain would get everything south to the Gulf 
of Mexico, between the Appalachians and the Mississippi. 
Later, the French expanded their offer somewhat by 
agreeing to give the United States everything between 

the Ohio and the Cumberland Rivers, east to the Appala- 
chian line, and then south again along a jagged line to 
Spain's northern boundary of Florida. This second French 
offer gave the United States a little, but not much more 
than the first. 

Franklin, after mentally munching over these pro- 
posals by France, finally decided they were little more 
than pretty crude attempts "to coop us up within the 
Allegheny Mountains." And that is precisely what they 
were--that, in addition to being sugar-coated pacifiers 
to settle down whimpery, colicky Spain. 

The boundaries that would finally be agreed on were 
worked out by the British and the Americans. The western 
and southern boundaries were agreed to right off by the 
two nations. In the west, the middle of the Mississippi 
River would be the line. In the south, the boundary was 
the thirty-first parallel--a line running east and west 
about seventy-five miles directly north of New Orleans. 
The northern or Canadian boundary would be agreed to 


later by the United States and Britain. 
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All of these boundaries were secretly agreed to by 
the two countries acting alone, much in violation of 
Congress! strict orders to the commissioners to get 
France's prior approval before they did anything, and 
her final approval of everything they did. 

Franklin was the first to ignore these orders of 
Congress, although to him it was never a matter of 
disobeying Congress, it was simply a matter of using 
his own "discretionary judgment," 

It all began for Franklin when he--acting all alone 
--first opened negotiations with the British in March of 
1782. At that time, he began dealing directly with Lord 
Shellburne in London, and with Shellburne's chief ne- 
gotiator in Paris, the pleasant and easy-going Scottish 
merchant, Richard Oswald. From the outset, the calm 
and confident Franklin made it crystal clear to both 
Shellburne and Oswald that their three-way negotiations 
would have to be kept secret from the Spanish and French. 
The two men agreed at once to the secrecy. What's more, 
they both were delighted to deal directly and exclusively 
with America, to work out--in Shellburne's own words-- 
"a final settlement of things between Great Britain and 


America." 
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Franklin had judged rightly that his old friend 
Shellburne was more concerned about keeping the Spanish 
and the French held down in Europe and America, and more 
concerned with his own ability to drive a wedge between 
the French and the Americans, than he was worried about 
seeing the colonies grow strong. Though, truthfully, if 
the monarch-oriented Shellburne had had his way, he would 
have preferred that all three of England's opponents re- 
main weak, and His Majesty's empire remain intact. How- 
ever, in the spring of 1782, neither Shellburne nor 
Great Britain had that choice. England alone had been 
defeated in the war. And in the struggles for peace, 
she alone would have to negotiate from that position of 
weakness that naturally falls to the vanquished. Franklin 
--with that keeness of mind that was ever his mark-- 
clearly grasped the difficult situation the English were 
in, and he knew perfectly well they would take whatever 
steps they could to make their position less weak. That 
is why he foresaw they would be eager for "secret and 
separate" negotiations with the Americans, 


With or without Congress' permission, Franklin was 


not about to let this opportunity pass him by. It worked . 


in perfectly with his own plans. He felt certain that by 


settling things with the English first, he would be ina 
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better position later to checkmate the French and the Spanish 
when they made their strategic move to take over the American 
west. 

And during all the time that he was secretly negotiat- 
ing with the English, Franklin kept taking careful readings 
on French thinking and attitudes, in an effort to determine 
how far he could go in prying loose secret concessions from 
the English before he would arouse stiff opposition among 
the French, 

From these readings--and also from his own daring con- 
fidence that he could handle the French Minister Vergennes-- 
Franklin determined he could go just about as far as he 
wanted to in pressing the English, and certainly as far as 
he needed to, without arousing the French too much, 

During all of this, Franklin was eminently sure of 
himself, and he kept assuring a skittish Congress that he 
had yet to discover any real evidence the French wanted to 
hold the Americans down, or "wished to restrain us in 
obtaining any degree of advantage we could prevail on our 
enemies /the English/ to accord." 

He did admit, however, that the French had one big 
worry, which was this: The Americans "might insist on more 


advantages than the English would...grant, and thereby lose 
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the opportunity of making peace, so necessary to all 
our friends," 

Franklin himself, however, had no such fear. This 
uncanny diplomat seemed to know instinctively how far 
he could press the British, and he pressed them just 
that far and no further. In true diplomatic fashion in 
his secret dealings with the British, he always asked 
for more than he expected to get (such as all of Canada), 
and always got more than he expected to receive (such as 
the Mississippi River as the uncontested western boundary 
line). At a strategic point during Franklin's negotia- 
tions with the British, he separated all of the demands 
he was making into one category he termed "necessary" 
and into another he termed "desirable." The British 
finally agreed to all the demands in the "necessary" 
category. 

Historian Francis Philbrick comments on Franklin's 
personal diplomacy: 

The negotiations between Franklin and Shell- 

burne--which were not only spearate from those 

with France and her allies but independent of the 

other American commissioners--fixed the essential 

framework of peace. 

Scottish historian Esmond Wright is more equivocal 
in his praise of the American peacemaker: 

Franklin's discourtesy in drawing up a 


separate peace /was/ as farsighted as it was 
unprincipled. 
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Despite pearnin tins informal and secret success, however, 
the treaty talks were not over yet--not by a long sight! John 
Jay would have his say, and then John Adams. In their eyes, 
there was still much to be done. And each man would add his 
own peculiar touch of genius to the negotiations after he 
arrived on the Paris scene. 

Jay arrived the last week in June, 1782, tired and 
suspicious after spending two frustrating, exasperating years 
in Spain, where he had hopelessly tried to get the ancient 
Spanish monarchy to recognize the young republican United 
States as an independent nation. 

As soon as Jay arrived, he began negotiations on his 
own--negotiations that were aimed at putting the British- 
American talks on a business-like basis, of clothing them 
with a tight-knit garment that would close over every possible 
legal snag or loophole. There was absolutely no question: 
When lawyer Jay finished with the treaty, it would be legal! 
And this is to lawyer Jay's everlasting credit. 

After Jay first got straightened around in Paris--and 
especially after he fully recovered from his serious bout 
with the flu--Jay's first "official act" was to refuse to 
deal formally with British-negotiator Richard Oswald until 


after that diplomat had returned to London to get new peace- 
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commission papers--papers that would specifically allow 
him to deal with the "Thirteen United States of America," 
rather than with "certain colonies." This Oswald did, 
although it delayed official negotiations many long weeks. 

Morison and Commager comment this way on Jay's de- 
laying the talks: 

It was a mistake...for every month the British 
position improved /her fleet had recently whipped 
the French fleet, and her troops were breaking the 
Spanish at Gibraltar/, the American spirit became 
more apathetic, and the French treasury more empty 
fhence, her desire for peace more urgent/. 

Oswald's new papers, though not all that Jay had 


originally demanded, nevertheless satisfied Jay. He 


took them to mean that now--and as a preliminary to all 
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formal negotiations--Britain officially recognized the 
United States as a free and independent nation--some- 
thing that Lord Shellburne had long ago promised Frank- 
lin would be done, provided the United States would 
also be "free and independent of France," 

Jay's and Franklin's difference over this matter 
of recognition as a prerequisite to negotiations was 
deep-seated, and got rather personal. Franklin thought 
Jay was playing the lawyer too much, splitting hairs 
and weighing minnows. Jay thought Franklin was too 


casual, too naive, trusting too much the friendship of 


a” 


fickle France. There was perhaps more than a grain of 


truth in the opinions of both, 
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Much of Jay's "stickler" conduct during the peace dis- 
cussions can be understood--and appreciated--only in light of 
his personal and well-founded fears of haughty Spain; me in 
his added fears, also well-founded, that the French were doing 
everything possible to delay the final peace treaty and were, 
in fact, planning to go all the way in backing Spanish boun- 
dary claims at the formal peace conference. There is much 
evidence today that, at that particular time, Jay was right 
on both counts. Later, nowever, the French would back off, 
and the situation would change. But Jay would neither back 
off nor change. He gave no quarter. He asked some. He got 
what he wanted. 

When Oswald returned from London late in September 
with his new commission papers, all was set for the opening 
of formal peace negotiations. But the question immediately 
arose as to whether or not the United States should let 
France and Spain in on the peace talks that were to take 
place between the British and the Americans. Pranklin was 
all for letting them in. He was not the least concerned 
that either letting them in or keeping tnem out would make 
one speck ox« difference in the final outcome of the treaty. 
As far as he was concerned, all of the main points of the 
treaty between the British and the Americans--except the 
northern boundary question--were settled and immovably set 
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in place. What about the northern boundary? Well, that 
question would also be settled along lines favorable to the 
Americans, though painful to the British. Neither Spain nor 
France worried Franklin. He knew Spain would have to accept 
what France accepted for her, and he knew France would accept, 
because she was no longer in a position not to: She was in- 
gloriously broke, and she knew that a British-reinforced 
Gibraltar would never surrender. France, Franklin knew, not 
only needed peace badly, but also looked for it hungrily. 
Franklin was calmly sure of all of these things, and he had 
measured the situation correctly. But, as always, he was too 
calm for tne comfort of others. 

Jay was anything but calm. He felt that if all four 


naticns got into open sessions, Spain would renew her demands 


for the Western United States, and France would have no choice 


but to support her. Jay was hostile and short-tempered by 
this time, and he belligerently demanded that Congress' 
specific orders for the Commissioners to be subject to France 
in all things be openly ignored Neither France nor Spain 
was to be trusted any longer! 

Franklin, inwardly agitated but outwardly calm, put 
the question direct to Jay: "Would you deliberately break 


Congress! instructions?" 
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Jay's reply was just as direct: "Unless we violate 
these instructions, the dignity of Congress will be in 
the dust!" 

At this point, the remarkable John Adams, who was 
at the time fresh from diplomatic victories in the 
Netherlands and in no mood to be quibbled with, put his 
peculiar mark on the treaty negotiations. He sided 
whole-heartedly, unequivocably, finally, and forever- 
more with the properly suspicious Jay. The French and 
the Spanish should be kept out of the English-American 
negotiations, should be kept completely in the dark as 
to their development and progress. Franklin, though 


disagreeing basically with Jay's and Adams' thinking, 


-agreed finally to their decision: The French and the 


Spanish would be kept out. With that, the English and 
the Americans got on with the business of drawing up the 
peace, 

Things moved rapidly after that. Within two weeks, 
the basic treaty was drawn up, written mostly by the 
legal -hand of Jay, and submitted to London. There were 
still basic disagreements, especially over American 
fishing rights off Newfoundland and over the northern 
boundary line. There were even pressures from American 
land companies, orders from the U. S. Congress "to let 
the West go!" At times, it seemed the negotiations had 
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been smashed completely out of shape, but somehow they Cc 
would get bent back, and progress would go on. Late in ; 
the final stages, Shellburne made one last attempt to 
keep ownership of the Ohio country, so that the British 
could give these vast lands over to her own Loyalists in 
America who had been rudely dispossessed of their estates 
and their fortunes by the revolting colonists. But 
Franklin would have none of this. The Ohio territory 
was American territory, won as a prize of war by the 
great George Rogers Clark. Shellburne withdrew this last 
demand, because--as Philbrick says--he was "Forced to do 
so;" England hadn't been able to occupy it. 
As Franklin had forseen, the northern boundary be- & 
tween the U. S. and Canada was settled rather easily in 
the late stages of negotiations, when the U. S. Commis- 
sioners proposed a compromise line running through the 
middle of the Great Lakes; everything to the north of 
this line would belong to the British (she could settle 
her Loyalists there!), and everything south of it would 
belong to the United States. Both countries accepted 
this compromise line immediately, although its "exact 
fuzziness" would cause untold quibbling later between 
the British and the Americans. The acceptance of this 
"fuzzy" line wrapped up the negotiations, and the peace 7} 
treaty that was worked out between Britain and the 
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United States was then presented to France--not as a set of 
items for further negotiations, but as a set of accomplished 
facts. 

France immediately agreed to the treaty--agreed to it 
“not only for herself but also for her rejected sister, hap- 
less Spain. Though, in truth, Spain never accepted--nor 
respected--either the Western boundary line (the middle of 
the Mississippi River) nor the southern boundary ( the 
thirty-first parallel) that France had agreed to in her name. 
And these disputed boundaries would cause friction and fight- 
ing between Spain and the United States for the next thirteen 
years. 

Moreover, France did not agree to the overall treaty 
without showing disbelief and astonishment at all the United 
States had won from britain. When the proud Comte de Vergennes 
firat read the Pe eo over, ail he could manage to whine out 
was this: "The English buy peace, rather than make it. Their 
concessions exceed all that I could have thought possible!" 
Nevertheless, the Frenchman accepted the treaty--just as 
Franklin said he would all along. 

The preliminary treaty was signed on November 30, 1782, 
though it did not become final until almost a year later 
when the formal Treaty of Paris was signed by all four 


nations--on September 3, 1783. 
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And by this treaty, the Thirteen Colonies not only won & 
freedom and independence for themselves, but also--as Thomas 
Jefferson was to point out later--enough new private and 

public lands to care "for our descendants to the thousandth 
generation"--lands four times the size of France and ten 

times the size of the British Isles. 


And so it was that the three "undisciplined marines" 


from America won the day at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
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THE WEST 


(In five parts) 





"The West hangs by a hair...Western Settlers 
stand as it were on a pivot. The touch of a feather 
would turn them away." 


---George Washington 





INTRODUCTION 

At the Treaty of Paris in 1783, the youthful 
United States, fresh and feisty from victory in the 
Revolutionary War against ancient England, won all 
the land in the American West--all the land between 
the Appalachian Mountains in the East to the Mississ- 
ippi River in the west, all the land between the Great 
Lakes in the north to nearly the Gulf of Mexico in the 
south--more than a quarter of a billion acres of the 
richest, greenest, most forested land on the face of 
the earth--lands controlled mostly by the English, 
French, and Spanish. 

For the U. S. Peace Commissioners to "occupy" 
these western lands "on paper" at the peace table was 
one thing; but to occupy them with actual settlers 
loyal tc the Federal Union would be quite another. And 
in 1783, the odds against such an actual occupation 
made it seem a certain impossibility. To accomplish it 
would be a miracle, but a miracle it would be--a miracle 
shaped by events put in motion by rational man, but long 
since beyond his rational control. Nations would not 
control the events; the events would control the nations. 
But before this miracle would come to pass--before the 
West would be won to union with the United States--there 


would be cruel blood-letting, excruciating burning at 
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the stakes, hideous Indian wars of hit and kidnap, and 
scalp and burn and run; unbelievable but true stories 
of unimaginable foreign intrigue and international 
treason; treason at home, humiliating compromise, com- 
plete loss of face and faith, and ringing defeats in 
the field. 

These were the facts in 1783, and though they 
would rearrange themselves constantly over the next 
ten to fifteen years--depending on what was the best 
policy for any particular country to follow at any 
particular time--they would never cease being the 
facts--harsh, grim and brutal. 

But to a nation as young and as virginal as the 
new United States, harsh facts were secondary in im- 
portance to possible achievement; grim facts were as 
nothing when compared to hoped-for accomplishments; 
and brutal facts? Well, brutal facts were merely 
those facts that were necessary parts of achieving 
and accomplishing those facts which appeared harsh 
and grim. The truth of the matter was that the young 
and frisky United States originally faced the facts 
about winning the West to the Federal Union by pretty 
much ignoring them, faced them with blind faith, 


incomprehensible idealism, and with a sort of magic 
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wand of invincibility--a wand they somehow felt had 
been thrust in their hands at the Treaty of Paris. 
By and large in 1783, the whole United States somehow 
managed to convince itself that it was invincible. 
Despite this unfaltering faith, this pasty idealisn, 
this conviction of invincibility, the United States' 
chances of ever winning the West would remain jagged 
and rough as fresh-broke rock. The main factors work- 
ing against such a victory were these five: England, 
who wanted to reclaim the colonies as hers; Spain, who 
had no intention of giving up the Southwestern lands; 
the Indians, determined to hold onto what was theirs; 
the United States Government itself, weak and completely 
ineffectual; and the Western settler, unsure of exactly 


how to get what he wanted--land and fortune. 
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Part I - England 


"In the debate in Parliament in December, 1753, 
the Secretary of War in Lord North's Ministry had 
declared that the government intended to convert the 
war into a 'war of posts.' His idea was...'to keep 
no army in the field; but in keeping the posts we have, 
we might add whenever possible.' 

"If one looks for any steady and conscious policy 
during the next half dozen years, this one of simply 
holding the posts for opportunistic advantage seems 
best to fit the case. All the facts fall within it; 
none less loosely opportunistic policy will cover them. 
However, although dislike of the peace /by both Canada 
and England/ might explain long inaction by the London 
Government, no evidence has appeared that the conduct 
of Canadian officials was in persuance of the orders." 


---Francis S. Philbrick 


: 


At the peace table in Paris, the defeated, yet 
the still mighty England, thought she could humble 
and humiliate her traditional European enemies, Spain 
and France, by handing over the whole of the American 
West (except the Floridas, which she had to give to 
Spain) to the United States. By doing this, she 
reasoned, she could keep both Spain and France from 
gaining a headlock on the West while, at the same time, 
she herself could gain the time she needed to get her 
strength back--strength enough so that she could sweep 
up the Thirteen United States once they broke apart 
from lack of nationalistic glue. And England was 
completely convinced, for all three nations felt that 
the individual thirteen states were too jealous of 
their own power, too fearful of one another's designs 
on each other, and too weak in national authority ever 
to cement themselves into permanent union, 

Despite these beliefs, however, mighty England 
hadn't been away from the peace table too long before 
she began having hunger pangs about giving over the 
West to the United States. She asked herself the 
question that should have been asked at the peace table: 
What if the United States should somehow manage to 


survive? She would then be a greater menace to British 
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Canada and to English sea and land power than Spain and 
France combined. England quickly concluded: Giving the 
West to the United States had been a horrendous blunder. 
She vowed then, especially under the merciless prodding 
of the British fur-trading interests in the Great Lakes 
region, to reverse the decision she so willingly made at 
the peace table to give over the Northwest to the U. S. 
England realized she couldn't try to change the Treaty 
of Faris, for it was too late for that. Besides, that 
would mean loss of honor. She ultimately decided she 
just wouldn't live up to its terms, particularly the one 
which called for her to immediately evacuate her string 
of military forts and trading posts that dotted the 
Great Lakes region like a crooked string of priceless 
pearls. 

The excuse she would use for not pulling out of the 
Northwest forts and posts would be a simple one: She 
would charge that the United States had not lived up to 
her promise to stop persecuting Loyalists in the United 
States after the war and to stop confiscating their pro- 
perty; and to see that nothing was done to get in the way 


of collecting bonafide debts owed by Americans to English 
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merchants. Whatever the ruse or reason given, the official 
decision had been made by the Home Office. And on paper 

the charge looked legal, even to such Americans as the over- 
legalistic John Jay. Therefore, by reason or ruse, the 
English would stay in the Northwest Territory. Not to wage 
an all-out war for themselves, but to get the Indians to 
wage a limited war for them. 

Whatever else the English were, they were realists. 
They knew that if they were to hold the Northwest Territory 
--since they were so few in number, even though their forts 
and posts were many--they would have to have the help of the 
Northwest Indians, most of whom had fought brilliantly and 
valiantly on the British side during the Revolutionary War, 
Even though the Northwest Indian--many of whom were the 
most fierce forest fighters the world has ever known--got 
his meagre food and clothing, and his ample rum, arms, and 
ammunition from the English, nevertheless he was angry with 
them over the Treaty of Paris. For there the great English 
king had given away all of the Indian hunting lands to the 
greedy American settler. 

The problem then was this: The English would have to 
convince the Indian--who never even had the faintest idea 
of the Christian concepts of private and exclusive owner- 
ship of property--that the English hadn't really given away 
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the Indians! Northwest hunting grounds to the Americans at 
the Treaty of Paris. Which is exactly what they had given 
away. Some Indian chiefs, like the gifted and valiant 
Joseph Brant of the Mohawks, knew the truth of the matter, 
and they never trusted the word of the white eye again, and 
they would bleed him as they themselves had been bled. 
Other Indian chiefs, like the roosterish Seneca chief, 
Cornplanter or Red Jacket, willingly joined the white man. 
He died in whiskey, which is what he was paid in. 

The task of reconverting the Indians to the English 
side fell to a none-too-bright Swedish soldier-of-fortune, 
Sir Frederick Haldimand, who was the stodgy and crassy 
English governor of Canada at the time. It was his aim-- 
no, not his aim, it was more than that; it was his sacred 
duty to convince the Indians that the King of England 
could not give away lands that he himself didn't own--and 
he did not own the Northwest Territory. 

These sacred Indian lands, the unimaginative Haldimand 
repeated over and over again, belonged by right of birth 
and occupancy, and by virtue of at least three treaties, to 
the Indian alone. And the English would continue to occupy 
their Great Lakes forts and posts for so long as it was 


necessary to keep the American settler from over-running 
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these lands--"for so long as the Americans continued to 
assert their unlawful claims to the indian lands thereon," 

The isolated Haldimand was deliberately receiving no 
strict policy advice from the Home Otfice in London, prob- 
ably because this bullish bureaucrat was carrying out the 
"otficial" policies in the field that the British Home 
Office wanted most of all carried out unofficially. And 
the Home Office and the British had a ready-made answer if 
any charges were made: Ignorance! Since there was nothing 
on paper, nothing "official" to Haldimand from the Home 
Office, this office could plead at any time Hialdimand's 
ignorance as the sole excuse for the British war-like 
attitude in the Great Lakes region. They could claim, for 
example, that their intentions were always good and honor- 
able, but that their communications were warpy and mis- 
understood. 

Haldimand was indeed ignorant of the traditional 
English land policies in the New World. He apparently 
believed that what he himself was telling the Indians was 
teeth true: "The Americans have the impudence to assert 
a claim in contradiction to the treaties on Indian lands." 
It didn't seem to bother the shallow and opportunistic 
Haldimand a bit that while he was berating the Americans 


for having the impudence to lay claims to the Indian 
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lands in America, the English themselves were having the 
same "impudence" in laying claims to the Indian lands 
north of the Canadian border. Even the brilliant Joseph 
Brant, who had fought so ferociously for the English 
during Pontiac's Rebellion and the Saratoga and the Cherry 
Valley campaigns, was given a Canadian grant for the shat- 
tered leg he received doing battle--a grant he was later 
to quibble with the English over and eventually regret 
taking frcem them. 

Haldimand, in selling his policies of the King's 
loyal support of the Indians and of the British's bitter 
hatred for the American settler, had one of the most 
ingenious Indian military leaders the world has ever known 
--Little Turtle, chief of the fearless Miamis. Not only 
was he an Indian warrior of uncanny patience, he was also 
a scholar and a military tactician of brainy brilliance, 
But like most Miamis, he was heartless and had a blinding 
love of cruelty when it came to American settlers. 

To keep up the cruel hatred for all American settlers 
among the warriors of the Great Lakes tribes, Haldimand 
also had the indispensable help of the countless Indian 
traders, many of whom had deserted the Americans during 


the Revolution and had traded among and lived with the 
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Indian tribes so long and handsomely that their lust of 
and love for savage torture and death by burning and 
scalping had become even greater than that of the Indians. 

Among the most blood-thirsty and war-loving miscreants 
were the despicable war-rousers Alexander McKee, Matthew 
Elliott, and Simon Girty. They and their equally blood- 
loving, fur-trading lieutenants could do more to stir up 
the Indians than all the English diplomats and soldiers 
in the Great Lakes forts put together. 

Unlike Haldimand, who didn't understand the British 
land policies and the Indians, these renegades understood 
perfectly; and they spread the "big lie" widely and effi- 
ciently; The Northwest lands belonged to the Indian alone, 
and the only way he could keep it was by making war against 
the American settler. These white renegades not only 
fought side by side with the Indians in many a battle, they 
also took the leading part in many a scalping and many a 
burning at the stake. 

They were desperate men for, after all, they had much 
to lose if the Americans took over the Northwest Territory. 
They would not only lose the rich northern fur trade--then 
being shipped along the Great Lakes route and up the St. 


Lawrence River--they would also lose the future commerce 
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and trade that would soon be cranked out of the interior 
of the United States and shipped along the Mississippi 
River. 

Though he didn't understand it, all this meant to the 
Indian was that he was fighting the White man's war of 
commerce under the pretense of fighting the Red man's right 
to his fatherland. Had he understood, he would not have 
fought, not, at least, the kind of war he did. And he 
fought exactly the kind of war the British wanted him to: 
A limited, hit-and-run, guerilla-type war, a war designed 
to keep the Americans out of the Northwest until the 
British were ready to move back in. 

Had the Indians been able to keep their promise of 
unity made at Sandusky that year, 1783, they could have 
easily thrown ten thousand well-armed warriors into battle. 
The United States, which feared a national army like a 
mouse fears a snake, could have countered with a mite 
force of less than 300. But just as the Indians didn't 
know the real war aim of the British, neither did they 
know the actual military strength of the United States. 
What's more, the Indians had overthrown the Sandusky 
agreement and had gone to fighting one another again as 
viciously as they would have fought the White man had the 


Sandusky pact been kept. 
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The British were willing to go to all-out war to hold 
the Northwest, but only when they themselves were ready, 
only if it became apparent that the thirteen United States 
weren't going to crumble like dried mud so that they could 
be swept up into solid colonies again. 

Until then, the English would give the Indian just 
enough supplies of food, clothes, rum, ammunition, and 
weapons to keep the American settlers in just the right 
amount of blood and fire so that they would stay south of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi--bottled up in the 
bulge they had already managed to press deep into the 
diaphragm of western Kentucky and Tennessee. 

This would be no easy task the British knew, for 
already restless American pioneers were pouring over the 
mountains by the hundreds and were literally bursting at 
the seams to cut out and settle the rich Northwest country 
--the Ohio Territory. Nevertheless, the British were con- 
fident that the odds were with them, and they were patient 
enough to wait and see. A real switch in appetite from 


the peace table at Paris! 
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Part 1I - Spain 


"Spain ought to consider the navigation of the 
Mississippi as one of the most precious jewels in 
her crown. For whatever power shall command that 
navigation, will control all the country which is 
watered by that river, and by those rivers that 
flow into it." 


---General James Wilkinson 


Spain was the second factor that made the United States 
almost certain to fail in her bid to take over the Western 
lands she had won at the Treaty of Paris. Spain's reasons 
were complex but understandable. She controlled the Floridas, 
Natchez, New Orleans, and the lower Mississippi outright, and 
she laid claim to all the American Southwest between the 
Appalachians and the Mississippi, everything south and west 
of the Ohio River to the Gulf of Mexico. 

While it's true that Spain signed the Treaty of Paris 
which gave all these lands, except the Floridas, to the 
United States, she signed it with the ink of mental reserva- 
tion. She didn't even recognize the United States as a legal 
nation, so how could she legally sign over anything to a 
nonentity? She never had any intentions of giving over any 
part of the Southwest--not even Western Kentucky and Tenn- 
essee, where the American settler had already made his bulge. 
To the "so-called" United States, Spain would give nothing. 
Not legally. It would have to be taken. And with what? 

Spain's aim in the Southwest, then, was the same as 
England's in the Northwest: To keep the American settler 
confined to the bulge-land he now occupied, to keep him from 
moving west, whether it was to the north or to the south. 

Spain was also like England after the Paris Peace Con- 


ference. After signing the treaty, she had second thoughts. 
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And the thoughts weren't pretty. She could envision her 
own safety in the Southwest, in her Louisiana Territory, 
in her Texas holdings, and for her Mexico mines only by 
keeping the land-hawking American settler "trapped" in his 
western bulge. She would, therefore, do everything she 
could--short of going to total war--to keep the American 
settler settled where he was. 

Spain would also be like England with the Indians. 
She would stir up hatred for the Americans among the 
Indians in the Southwest--Indians she claimed were Spanish 
property, just as she claimed the mines of Mexico were, 
just as she claimed the Southwest lands of the United 
States were, Spain wanted "her" southwest Indians left 
alone, for they formed an invaluable buffer between her 
precious holdings on the lower Mississippi, including 
Natchez and New Orleans, her Texas and Louisiana terri- 
tories, and her Mexican mines. And the Southern Indians 
understood the situation better than those in the North, 
for they had dealt with the white man longer and on more 
intimate terms of trade, politics, and marriage than the 
Northern Indian had. Therefore, the Southern Indian knew 
that if the White man broke out of his bulge, he would 
over-run the Indian lands, and would force him farther 
West where the country was dusty, dry, and rocky--or so 


he had been told. 
lie 
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So in 1784, Spain concluded a treaty with the Choctaw, 
the Chickasaw, and the powerful Creek Indians, all of whom 
inhabited the Southwest country claimed by Spain. Asa 
result of the treaty, these Indian nations became official 
members of the Spanish colonial system and depended on it 
for protection. The same year, Spain allowed the gigantic 
English commercial firm of Panton & Leslie to operate openly 
in Natchez. The set-up was perfect for the Spanish. On the 
one hand, they could give protection to the warring South- 
west Indians in the Florida hideouts; on the other Harid’ 
they could keep them supplied with the materials for war 
through Panton & Leslie, or through a French firm that was 
operating up the river from Natchez. From there, the 
Spanish could supply both the Northern and Southern Indians 
with rum, food, arms, and ammunition. 

Spain was also like England; she did not yet want 
total war with the United States, so she, too, would supply 
the Indians with just enough ammunition and weapons to make 
gory and bloody war, but with not quite enough to make all- 
out war. 

Like England, she was willing to wait around until 
the Thirteen States cracked to pieces and she could sweep 
them up. 

Where England had the added political and military 


leverage of the Great Lakes posts, Spain, too, had her 
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special levers for putting on pressure. For example, she 
had absolute control of the lower Mississippi and sole 
ownership of strategic Natchez 150 miles up the river and 
of precious New Orleans in the river's mouth, These were 
her spigots for shutting off trade with the Americans and 
of turning on trade with her enemies. And this is pre- 
cisely what she did in 1784, when she closed both the 
river and the two critical cities to American traders-- 
unless, of course, they were Loyalists or actual or po- 
tential traitors. And there were plenty of all three in 
the Southwest at the time. 

Spain also had another lever that the English didn't 
have. This was that most of the Southwest--unlike the 
Northwest, where there was no government at all--had some 
sort of flimsy local government, which was usually tied by 
a thin thread to one or another of the original States, 
but which was usually tied not at all to the Federal 
government. 

Often these flimsy little governments wanted ties with 
no one, only separate independence for themselves, or an 
alliance with the highest-bidding foreign power. More often 
than not, the local hacks and politicians who controlled 
these local governments were conspiring with any man or any 
nation--usually Spain--who offered them political power or 


material wealth in return for their loyalty. 
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These local governments in the Southwest, then, were 
made to order for the intrigue and conniving of the Spanish 
officials at Pensacola, New Orleans, and Natchez, and they 
would play their part to the hilt. 

For more than a decade, the Spanish governors of 
Louisiana, Estevan Miro and Baron de Carondolet, and other 
lesser Spanish lights, such as Arturo O'Neil of Pensacola 
and Manuel Gayosa of Natchez--all directed it seems by the 
Spanish Minister to the United States, Don Diego Gardoqui 
--took turns corrupting U. S. leaders, such leaders as the 
treasonable James Wilkinson, James White, and William Blount; 
and even intriguing with such famous names as George Kogers 
Clark, John Sevier, and James Robertson. 

The Spanish did, however, have one special problem 
with the Indians. Though they could keep them from waging 
an all-out war against the United States simply by control- 
ling the amount of war supplies they were given, they could 
not keep the tribes from warring among one another. It was 
of little importance to the Southwest Indian, it seems, 
whether he was killing a Red man or a White man. And, as 
in the Northwest, if the Indian had been able to unite into 
one force, he could have driven all of the foreigners from 
the Southwest. But unite he couldn't; it wasn't in his 


nature. 
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It wasn't long after the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris that it became obvious to the United States that 
the Spanish had no intention of either giving up the 
Southwest or of letting the restive American settler 
break out of the Kentucky-Tennessee bulge and over-run 
the Indian country. 

Baron Carondolet summed up the Spanish attitude-- 
an attitude that determined Spain's policies of bribery 
and intrigue--and gave a colorful and accurate picture 
of the American settlers who at the time were flocking 
over the mountains into Kentucky and Tennessee and were 
beginning to spill out of the bulge and set up other 
settlements in the Southwest. Carondolet warned: 

This prestigious and restless population, con- 
tinually forcing the Indian nations backward and 
upon us, is attempting to get_possession of the vast 
continent which those /Indian/ Nations are occupying 
between the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Appalachian Mountains... 

Their method of spreading themselves and their 
policy are so much to be feared by Spain as are 
their arms. The wandering spirit and the ease with 
which those people procure their sustenance and 
shelter quickly, then form new settlements... 

A carbine and a little maize in a sack are 
enough for an American to wander about in the forest 
alone for a month, With his carbine, he kills the 
wild cattle and deer for food, and defends himself 


from the savages. The maize dampened serves him in 
place of bread, 
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With some tree trunks crossed one above another 
in the shape of a square, he raises a house, and even 
a fort that is impregnable to savages. The cold does 
not affright them. When a family tires of one loca- 
tion, it moves to another, and there settles with the 
game ease. 


If men such as these succeed in occupying the 
eastern shores of the Mississippi, nothing can pre- 
vent them from crossing and penetrating into our 
Spanish provinces on the other side--Louisiana, 
Texas, Mexico. 

The Spanish attitude was clear enough; and so were 
her policies: Keep the American settler from moving west 
out of his Kentucky-Tennessee settlements by maintaining 
an Indian war buffer zone forcing the Americans to stay 


tied down east of the Mississippi river. The farther east, 


the better the buffer. 
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Part III - The Indians 


"To the Indian, giving up his land was giving up his 
own life--for both life and land and all existing things 
were of one Nature, and all were kept in existence for all 


eternity by one and the same soul--all of which were ever- 
lasting." 


---Stewart L. Udall 


The third, and perhaps the most important, factor that 
would work to keep the United States from winning the West 
in 1783, was the countless Indian tribes of the Western 
Waters--more united than they had ever been before, more 
determined than ever that the American white settler must 
be stopped, must be allowed to go no farther into Indian 
land. 

These countless independent tribes half encircled the 
Thirteen Original States like a hand scythe--starting at a 
point in northwestern New York, then bending west and south 
along the Great Lakes and through the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys, then bending back east again to a point in the 
Floridas. 

This Indian scythe was wieldly and sharp, and its cut- 
ting edge was like a honed razor pressed against the throat 
of the army-less white man whose head was pressed flat 
against the closed-in land and water boundaries of the East. 
All the Indian had to do was just press. 

The main tribes in the Northwest were the Iroquois, the 
Mohawk, the fearless Shawnees, the Delawares, the Wyandot, 
the fierce Miami nations--all supplied with the wares of war 
and the propaganda of hate by the British forts and trading 
posts strung out along the Great Lakes. 


These tribes were led on the political front by one of 
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the most remarkable, most talented Indians in all history: 
Joseph Brant, the eal ehabed "king of the Mohawks"--a 
fierce warrior, a shrewd politician, a devout Christian, 

a creative translator of the Scriptures, and a rousing 
preacher. Brant had a good white man's education and held 
the rank of an English colonel during the Revolutionary 
War in which he fought valiantly, giving the British some 
of their most brilliant victories. 

Brant realized that the only possible salvation for 
the Indian tribes was for them to become farmers rather 
than hunters, and for them to form an Indian "United 
States" like the white man had done. That way, in the 
future, the Indian could deal with all foreign nations-- 
especially the United States--not as many divided tribes 
but as one united nation; the Indian then could present a 
united front to the united front of the white man's 
aggression. 

At Brant's persuasive urging in 1783, delegates from 
all the tribes of the Northwest and most of the tribes of 
the Southwest met at Sandusky just below Lake Erie and 
formed the new United Indian States. At the astute prod- 
ding of Brant, the various tribes vowed to make no more 
individual treaties with the Americans and to cede no more 
land to the United States, and they promised war if the 


American settler tried to cross the Ohio, either to the 
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north or to the west. The Americans did try, and the 
Indians did make war, ali the war they could make with 

the limited supply of weapons and ammunition the English 
had given them--but enough war to keep the Northwest 
frontier aflame with life and property, enough war to keep 
the frontier in utter agony for over a decade. 

In the war, the Northwest Indians were led by the in- 
comparable Little Turtle, chief of the fearless Miamis. 
Little Turtle, who had enough patience to wait a lifetime 
to kill one white man, would win every important battle 
but the last one. Finally the crusty "Mad Anthony" Wayne 
crushed Little Turtle at the Battle of Fallen Timbers. 

In the Southwest, the mightiest of the Indians were 
the Creeks, and they were led by the most politically 
powerful Indian of them all: The slick and sickly Alex- 
ander McGillivray, "King of the Creeks." Born on a huge 
plantation in Georgia, the son of a full-blooded Scot 
father and a half-French, half-Indian mother, McGillivray 
came by his talents naturally. He inherited the White 
man's lust for land and money, and the Red man's love for 
making mischief and war. Like Brant, McGillivray was a 
colonel in the British army and a colonel in the Spanish 
army during the Revolutionary War; and in a Unites States' 


peace move, he was later made a general in the U.S. Army. 
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But that didn't stop him from staying in the pay of Eng- 
land and Spain, nor from continuing to make war against 
the United States. 

The illustrious histroian Dale Van Every has written 
of McGillivray: 

McGillivray was a figure to stand out colorfully 
even against his colorful background.../he had/ an 
unwavering hatred of the Georgians whom he never 
forgave for confiscating his father's estates, which 
he fed by waging a continuous and intermittently 
aggressive war upon their frontier...His was a 
personality that dominated the Southern frontier in 
his time /and his/ leadership greatly prolonged the 
period of_successful Indian resistance /in the 
Southwest/. 

Among other things, McGillivray was a major stock- 
holder in the British firm of Panton & Leslie, the firm 
supplying the Indians with "just enough" arms and ammu- 
nition, and also was one of the biggest and greediest land 
speculators in the whole Southwest. 

The most feared and most aggressive commander in the 
field in the Southwest was the dismal and dreaded Cherokee 
chief, Dragging Canoe, who had glumly warned Judge Richard 
Henderson back in 1775, that it was one thing to buy the 
Transylvania lands from the Cherokees, but it would be 
quite another thing to occupy or take possession of them, 
He warned then that the Cherokees would make war to keep 


the white man out. Nor did he ever change his intentions 


or his actions. 
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Yet the Cherokees were so often so busy warring among 
themselves that Dragging Canoe--who had little political 
power--could not command enough warriors at any one time 
to be a massive menace. Nevertheless, this warrior chief, 
whose hatred of the white man was unrelenting, was a mer- 
ciless, fearsome enemy. And his scalp-and-burn terroris- 
tic tactics kept the Southwest frontier reeling with fear, 
death, stench, and destruction. 

As in the Northwest, the Indians in the Southwest had 
but one organized aim: To keep the ever-pressing American 
settler bottled up in Kentucky and Tennessee, to keep him 
from over-running, scarring, and ruining the traditional 
hunting grounds of the Indians, 

There was this difference, however: In the Northwest 
the Indians were supplied and stirred to war by the English 
and their greedy agents, nearly all of whom were traders 
who lived right with the Indians in their villages; while 
in the Southwest, the Indians were stirred to war by the 
Spanish and their conniving agents who were, as often as 
not, "loyal" American frontier leaders, who made a profit- 
able profession out of aiding the Spanish directly them- 


selves, or indirectly through French and English renegades. 
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The event that made the mottled and always highly 
independent Indian tribes unite in a common effort to 
defend their lands and to keep the white settler out was 
the Treaty of Paris itself. 

For there, the four mightiest Christian nations of 
the world played political poker--with the Indian lands 
of America being the great, sweet pot. And, no question, 
it was an immoral game of sorts. The deck was stacked 
against the Indians (no matter which white man won, they 
lost), and the chips used by each of the Christian nations 
--the Indian lands--belonged, all of them, to the Indian 
alone; belonged to him by right of birth, by virtue of in- 
heritance, by strength of occupancy, and--more than anything 
else--by his inability to understand the white man's concept 
of personal and exclusive ownership of the land--the land 
which the Indian believed "had been created by the Great 
Spirit for use by all His children," 

Yet at Paris, not a single Indian had been invited to 
play in this high-stake game rigged by the white man. And 
the element that demolished the Indian's spirit most about 
this game was: Not only were the white men playing for 
exclusive ownership of the Indian's land, they were playing 
also for exclusive ownership of the Indian himself, who be- 


longed to the land. For, in Paris, it was, after all, a 
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simple game of winner take all--the Indian along with his 
land. 

So, in 1783, after the Paris poker game was over and 
the United States had won the Indian and all his lands, 
the many Indian tribes banded together and decided: There 
would yet be a final game of poker to be played--but played 
this time with the Indian himself sitting in, played this 
time at the Indians' own table on the Indians' own land. 
And, as in Paris, it would be a no-limit game, with prac- 
tically every card in the Indian deck being wild, and with 
the Indian himself making the house rules--just as the 
white man had done in Paris. 

Like England and Spain, the Indian would do whatever 
he had to to keep his precious lands closed to the rest- 
less, always land-hungry American pioneer. Unlike England 
and Spain, however, the Indian was perfectly willing to 
wage total war--not a politically-limited war of expedi- 
ency--against the United States to keep the American 
settler out of the West. 

By this time, however, all war had to be waged 
European-style. And an all-out war by the Indian against 
the American would call for an unlimited supply of the 
white man's guns and ammunition--both of which would have 


to flow through English and Spanish hoppers, which were 
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automatically controlled to deliver only the amount that 
was politically necessary for the Indians to wage the 
particular kind of war that was needed by the white man 
at that particular moment. 

So, once again, the Indian was at the mercy of the 
Christian nations. He was clamped tight in their vise of 
self-interest and political intrigue. To get the guns 
and ammunition necessary to defend himself and protect his 
lands, the Indian would have to carry out the ever-changing, 
day-to-day policies of war or peace, whichever was thought 
necessary by England and Spain at the moment. The Indian, 
then, would have to do the white man's bidding, do his 
fighting, and do his dying. The Indian had no choice. He e 
did all three. His love for his land was greater than his 


love for his life. 
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Part IV - The United States 





"We must remember that the machinery of govern- 
ment will not work if it is not allowed a little play 
in its joints." 


---Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 





The fourth, and no doubt the most pathetic factor that 
worked against the United States ever winning the West, was 
the United States government itself. In 1783, the central 
government of the United States--actually the Congress alone, 
for there was no national executive nor any judiciary--was 
operating under the impossibly restrictive Articles of Con- 
federation--Articles that would let the Thirteen States be 
a nation and not be a nation, and would demand that they be 
both at the same time. 

Under these articles--"this rope of sand"--the Confed- 
eration Congress had little more energy and no more power 
than if it hadn't existed at all. For example, it couldn't 
tax the people, it couldn't regulate interstate commerce, 
it couldn't stabilize money or fight depression, it couldn't 
build a navy or raise an army--in fact, it couldn't even 
pay itself without going begging to and getting specific 
permission of the thirteen individual states. 

In those days, about the only thing any of these sus- 
picious and jealous thirteen states could agree on--besides 
the fact that the Confederation Congress should straight- 
away settle the public land problem and at the same time 
run the Indian off the continent--was some additional way 


to put further limits on the already helplessly limited 
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central government. The only power or right the Thirteen 6 
States gave the Congress was the "right to come a-begging." 
A humiliating right, to say the least. 

There was no question. The Congress was under specific 
orders from the states "to open up the West to settlement," 
but that meant removing the defiant English from their Great 
Lakes posts in the Northwest, removing the stubborn Spanish 
from their entrenched involvement in the Southwest, and--at 
the same time--removing the hostile Indians from their cen- 
turies' long occupancy of both areas. No small job--even 


for a strong and spirited country. 


The Confederation Congress of the United States had 


oO 


great power on paper, but it issued "official orders" for 
all three of these foreign trespassers--the English, the 
Spanish, and the Indians--to remove themselves forthwith 
from the territory of the United States. As was expected, 
all three of these foreign trespassers simply ignored the 
official orders of the United States. And the Congress 

was hopelessly helpless. Dale Van Every sums up this piti- 
ful situation: 

Under pressure from the several states, each 
intent upon guarding its own independence and en- 
larging its own importance, Congress began by 
divesting itself of almost every government function. 
The feeblest attempt to exercise any Federal auth- 
ority was denounced by patriots as "big government" 


and as a threat to the liberty that had been so 
recently won, € 
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To the men who had fought against England's 
military power, the new government's possession 

of any military force whatever was a definite 

ideological error. The smallest federal estab- 

lishment was considered a "standing army" and 

bound to_become an "agent of tyranny". Congress 

fin 1783/ speedily disbanded the remnants of 

Washington's Continental Army. 

What this meant then, was this: The vast American 
West--so slickly won by the United States peace commis- 
sioners at the Treaty of Paris--now stood raw and naked, 
alone and unprotected, with no one to guarantee right of 


title to its lands--except the Western settler himself. 


And, at best, he was a poor, poor risk in 1783. 
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Part V - The Western Settler 


"He was fiercely competitive. Most of his 
diversions were contests--horse races, turkey 
shoots, wrestling matches. He was superstitious. 
Having grown to manhood without ever having seen 
a church, he tended to put his faith in omens, 
witchcraft, and wizards. He was inclined to ape 
his Indian enemy. Though he seldom went so far 
as to paint his face, he often wore breechclout 
in place of breeches, decorated his buckskin shirt 
with beads and fringes, and took scalps with the 
same avidity as did the Indian. He was usually a 
drunkard, Whisky was so cheap as to provide an 
ever ready relief from hardship. 


"But above all, he was belligerent. He 
loved fighting for its own sake, and when there 
were no Indians at hand, he fought with his 
friends with an exuberance that extended to the 
chewing off of ears and the thumbing out of eyes... 
And the frontiersman's penchant for fighting anybody, 
anywhere, any time, made him a force in being which, 
by its mere existence, frustrated the fondest hopes 
harbored by Spain, France, or England." 


---Dale Van Every 


The fifth, and without question, the most elusive 
force working against the West ever becoming a part of 
the Federal Union, were the Western settlers themselves 
--those incomprehensible, unique men of history who 
defied description then and who still do to this day. 

The political and philosophical forces working 
within them then, working against the West ever be- 
coming a permanent part of the United States, working 
against these sprawling public lands ever being made 
into new United States, were complicated, varied, un- 
patterned, cascading, unpredictable, unruly--like a 
bowl of marbles spilled on a ballroom floor. 

Here, on the frontier, every conflicting force im- 
aginable was at work, not only against the West's ever 
achieving unity with the United States, but also against 
its ever achieving any kind of political unity at all. 
Here in the West was a Babel to confound even the wisdom 
of Solomon. But there were few Solomons here on the 
frontier in 1783. 

Here, on the frontier, there were patriots who 
wanted union with the United States; there were others 
who wanted statehood for their own little independent 
governments. There were others who wanted a Confedera- 
tion of western states alone, and still others who 


wanted no kaund of official government at all. 
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Here, on the frontier, there were Loyalists who wanted 


union with England; some others who wanted union with Spain; 


others who wanted union with France; and some others who 


wanted union with no one, 


Here, on the frontier, there were traitors who wanted 


kingships for themselves; traitors who wanted to deliver 


over kingships to others. There were land speculators and 


empire builders who would sell both their land and their 
loyalty to the highest bidder--be he American, English, 
Spaniard, or Indian... There were lovers of the land, who 
would sell their lands to no man, and there were land 
grabbers who would steal the lands of any man, 

Here, on the frontier, there were rich aristocrats, 
poor farmers, humanistic philosophers, political con- 
nivers, gentle do-gooders, and incurable ne'er-do-wells,. 


Savage whites, cultured savages, plain and complex men, 


conspirators and corruptors. Men who loved the wilderness 


for its own sake, men who loved it for power's sake. 
Here, on the frontier, there were former prisoners 
and former preachers; men of broken health, broken lives, 
broken marriages; vigorous andy aueumene and soldiers of 
fortune--men of all shapes, creeds, colors, origins, 
backgrounds, educations, characters, personalities and 


spirits... 
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But Western men all--curious, incomprehensible, 
irrepressible, and indestructible. Even today, they 
remain a mystery. 

Historians can agree only that these western men 
had three things in common: A lust for land, a desire 
to get rich quick, and a hatred for the Indians. Ina 
sense, the first two of these qualities--the lust for 
land and the desire for wealth--were one--for land was 
wealth. 

And the third quality--his hatred of the Indians 
--grew out of the first two, for the Indian held the 
wealth by controlling the land--all the fresh new land 
north, west, and south of the Kentucky-Tennessee bulge. 
And, in a very real sense, England and Spain controlled 
the Indians, something the United States itself couldn't 
do--not in 1783. 

In 1783, then, the message was clear to this man of 
the West: To seek his fortune, to get his land, he 
would have to break out of his western bulge, for the land 
was “out there." And the Indian held it. 

And before they were through, these men of the West 
would work the miracle of winning the West. Within 
thirteen years they would--with the help of a rejuvenatec 


Federal government in the later years--defeat the India 


= pS 


thwart the English, stymie the Spanish, and at the same 

time, somehow manage to unify themselves enough to go on @ 
and become forever one and inseparable with the Federal 

Union, forming the States of Mississippi, Tennessee, 

Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 

Minnesota, and Wisconsin out of the vast public lands 


they had won in the West. 
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THE PUBLIC LANDS: 
TO SELL OR SETTLE 





THE PUBLIC LANDS: TO SELL OR SETTLE? 


"Who would not rise to meet the expectation of the land?" 


---Henry David Thoreau 


In 1783, members of the weak and ineffectual Confed- 
eration Congress thumbed through the Treaty of Paris, 
going over it again and again, each time asking: "What do 
we do with a quarter of a billion acres of public land?" 
There seemed to be no answer. The Congress was confused 
--and little wonder. 

Not only was this public land problem new to the 
United States' Congress, it was also new to the whole 
Western world. Never before in the recorded history of 
European man had there been more land available than 
there were people to use it. In fact, the opposite was 
true in all European countries. 

To further upset the land-man equation in European 
land patterns, a very few of the people controlled very 
nearly all of the land--much like the situation that 
exists in most of South America today. Morevoer, land in 
Europe at that time was not a for-sale item, for absolute 
ownership belonged for the most part only to absolute 
monarchs. 

So politically and economically precious was land, 
and so scarce in comparison to the number of people who 
wanted and needed to use it, that a European estate could 
not be sold whole, nor even divided up and sold in pieces 


(law of entail). Nor could anyone except the eldest son 
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inherit the land of his father who, as the eldest son 
himself, had inherited the land of his father (law of 
primogeniture). 

Therefore, in Europe, the only person who could 
refashion the land-ownership pattern was the king; and 
the only way he could refashion it was by taking land 
from one nobleman and giving it to another, where it 
again became subject to the same feudal laws of ent 4 
and peace tines And with the land went tenant farmers 
and the serfs who were, in a very real sense, a part of 
the land title itself, much as slaves in America were, 

Granting "titles" to nobility was--like granting 


titles to land--the sole prerogative of the king. With 





the tap of his sword, the king could create a nobleman 

and grant him titles to all the lands that went with his 
noble estate. On the other hand, of course, with a swing 
of his royal axe, the king could quite permanently deprive 
the nobleman of both his head and his land. And this 
happened often, 

European land history and European land practices, 
then, were not much comfort when it came to helping Con- 
gressmen solve the public land problem in the United 
States in 1783. No matter how far away they looked, the 


problem was still there when they looked back: "What do 





we do with a quarter of a billion acres of public land?" 
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And the impatient Thirteen States were demanding that the 
Congress solve this problem, 

Before Congress got very far, though, it became 
evident to them that they really wouldn't solve anything 
until they first answered one basic question: "Should 
these vast public lands be given away free to pioneers 
to promote quick settlement of the West, or should they 
be sold for case to raise money to pay off the huge 
national debt?" 

The question was fundamental, for the public lands 
were vacant and needed settlers, and the United States 
Treasury was empty and needed revenue. A "yea" answer 
to either side of this question would seem reasonable, 
justifiable, A "nay" answer, equally so. Both sides 
had good cases. The problem was indeed thorny and 
difficult. 

And the solution to it brought into head-knocking 
conflict the philosophies of two of the nation's most 
brilliant men: The 28-year-old lawyer-economist from 
New York, the aristocratic Alexander Hamilton, former 
aide-de-camp to General Washington and now a member of 
Congress; and the 40-year-old lawyer-philosopher from 
Virginia, the democratic Thomas Jefferson, former Gov- 


ernor of that state and now also a member of Congress. 
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No two men, anywhere, at any time, could have been 
more unlike. They were opposites in every respect but 
one: They both loved their country profoundly. But even 
this love flowed from differing philosophical fountains. 
Hamilton's flowed from a deep-rooted conviction that the 
United States could emerge as the greatest industrial and 
commercial nation the world had ever known. Which it did. 
Jefferson's love flowed from a conviction, just as deep, 
that the United States could emerge as the most democratic, 
most self-governing nation that had ever graced the globe. 
Which it did also. 

Hamilton was a disciplined, though, dapper man of the 
bustling city. He was a haughty little man of slight 
build, light complexion, bomboo-colored hair, and dress as 
immaculate and as impeccable as a ceramic figurine. In 
conforming to this outward appearance, Hamilton's mind was 
shiny, neat, compact, single-purposed--and, above all else, 
orderly. And he most admired the "quality of orderliness" 
in the lives and minds of others. Order was a fetish with 
Hamilton, whether it was order in the personal life of an 
individual or order in the collective life of a nation, 

To him order was the switch that turned on the electricity 
of greatness--personal and national. He was a powerful and 
persuasive public speaker, and his speeches were as charm- 


ing, as rational, as well-ordered as he himself was. 
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John Adams, no man to give off compliments easily, 
once said of the fiery Hamilton: 

He had at once the breadth of mind to grapple 
with the machine of government as a whole...and the 
good fortune to enjoy power when government was 
still plastic and capable of receiving new impulse. 
And the interpretative historian Andrew M. Scott has 

written of Hamilton: 

He was not an original thinker, in the sense of 
devising wholly new doctrines and institutions, but 
he had an unusual ability to perceive the needs of 
the time and to devise appropriate action...He lacked 
the moral elevation often found in men labeled "great" 
but he was nevertheless a man of vision who provided 
initiative, guidance, and firmmess of purpose at a 
time when these qualities were greatly needed. 

At the other end of the pole, Jefferson was a simple, 
shy disorderly man of the quiet farm country--gangly, 
ruddy-faced, red-headed, and freckled as the back of an 
old man's hand. The casual, often slouchy Jefferson cared 
no more for fine clothes than he did for contrived courtesy 
or courtly manners, which was not at all. His mind was 
curious, supple, many-sided--at home with everything from 
Greek poetry to Anglo-Saxon literature, with everything 
from ancient art to modern science, with everything from 
architectural theories to agricultural practices--but 
especially was his consuming and brimming intellect at 


home with the Natural Law theories of democratic govern- 


ment and the equality of man. 
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Jefferson's one great weakness was that he was com- 
pletely lost in the bewildering forest of finance and 
economics--so lost, in fact, that he himself didn't even 
know it. It was, strangely enough, in this same bewild- 
ering forest that his adversary, Hamilton, knew every 
bush and tree, by name as well as by number. The noted 
historian Claude G. Bowers wrote of Jefferson: 

Jefferson was a humanitarian ahead of his 
time...His energy was dynamic and he was tireless. 

He never rested on his arms or went into winter 

quarters. His fight was endless. The real secret 

of his triumph, however, is...He enjoyed a political 
vision penetrating deeper down into the inevitable 
movement of popular government, and farther forward 
into the future of free institutions than was 
possessed by any other man in public life in his 
day. 

The proud little Hamilton was a thorough-going 
aristocrat. Though born, as John Adams used to charge 
often, "the bastard brat of a Scotch peddler and a 
French divorcee," Hamilton never let this fate of nature 
bother him a whit. He married the beautiful Elizabeth 
Schuyler of one of New York's most wealthy, most influ- 
ential families, from whom, it seems, he picked up much 
of his "philosophy of special privilege." Though, in 
truth, Hamilton was well on his way to becoming an aris- 
tocrat long before his marriage. This is often attributed 


to not only a contempt for his own low birth but also a 


passionate love and affection for the royal nations of 
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Europe in general, and for the English nation in particular 
--for their kingly systems, their stratified societies, the 
aristocratic power structures. To Hamilton, all of these 
things were signs of "order and stability in society." 

But Hamilton, despite his lust for luxury and personal 
power, was also a clear-eyed visionary, and he foresaw that 
if the big cities' industries and commerce were ever to be 
developed into true greatness, they would have to be pro- 
tected and controlled by God's most gifted, most intelli- 
gent people: The aristocratic class--those people with 
money, manners, high birth, and--above all--a high degree 
of powerful self-interest. 

In Hamilton's thinking, the primary aim of government 
was: To make these rich and powerful people yet richer 
and more powerful, so that they would automatically have 
a greater, more vested interest in preserving the kind of 
strong central government that protected and favored then, 
and, by doing so, kept them rich and powerful. 

In short, Hamilton's idea of an English-type govern- 
ment for the United States was that it should be a sort 
of paddle wheel of mutual energy on the "Stream of Central 
Power"--with the government being the wheel that dipped 
the water, and the aristocratic rich being the water that 


turned the wheel. 
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As for the common people--the low born, as Hamilton 
called them--he had neither love nor respect. Ina burst 
of anger, he once blurted out: "The people...The People 
is a Great Beast!" He thought man's nature basically 
corrupt, and he claimed that the ordinary people had 
neither the capacity not the right to share in governing 
either themselves or their nation. To give them a share 
to do either, he predicted, would be to bring on "anarchy 
-- emobocracy." 

Hamilton wrote and rewrote the following passage 
often. It gives a clear view of his philosophy of man 
and government: 

Take mankind as they are, and what are they 
governed by? Their passions!...One great error 

is that we suppose mankind more honest than they 

are. Our prevailing passions are ambition and 

self-interest...All communities divide themselves 
into the few and the many. The first are the 

rich and the well-born. The other are the mass 

of people--turbulent and changing. They seldom 

judge or determine right. Give, therefore, to 

the first class, a distinct, permanent share of 

the government, 

And Hamilton's thinking on the public lands in the 
West was controlled by the same factors that governed 
his thinking on government in general: These lands 
should be sold to entrench the rich, to control the 


common people, and to develop the nation's industry 


and commerce, 
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First of all, the financial interests of the nation 
needed the public debt paid off, so that business both at 
home and abroad could be carried on as usual--without 
interference, without restriction, Put Hamilton knew 
that for the government to pay off this mammoth debt, it 
would have to have a source of quick money. In those 
days, however, when the Congress couldn't even levy taxes 
to raise money, about the only potential source of un- 
tapped revenue was the public lands. He demanded, there- 
fore, that the public lands should be sold for cash. To 
even think about giving them away free to settlers would 
be mortally sinful, a crime against the state, 

Secondly, Hamilton said again and again that the 
settlement of the West should be carried off in an orderly 
fashion, and checked and controlled in such a way that it 
would not drain off the cheap labor supply so badly needed 
by the Eastern interests. And this, he said, is what 
would happen if these western lands were given away free 
to any and every prospective eastern settler who wanted 
them. Therefore, he argued, the public lands of the West 
would have to be sold at a price high enough to keep most 
poor Eastern workers from buying them, yet low enough to 
produce revenues for the empty treasury, especially 


revenues from sales of land to the already rich and from 


sales to the ever-eager speculators. 
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Where Alexander Hamilton stood and what he thought-- 
on all things economic, social, political, and philoso- 
phical--the redoubtable Thomas Jefferson stood and thought 
the opposite. 

Where Hamilton wanted a centralized industrial and 
commercial economy, favored and protected by national 
legislation, which was passed by a Congress controlled by 
the gifted people of industry and commerce, Jefferson 
wanted a thin central government and a simple rural economy, 
dominated by the virtue, democracy, and independence of 
the ordinary farmers who, Jefferson said, were "The chosen 
people of God, if ever God had a chosen eas oe 

This faith in the farmer and his dedication to the 
development of a simple farmer-nation were ever the marks 
of Jefferson. He detested the city with its banking, 
industry, and commerce, which deprived man of his inde- 
pendence and his creative ability, deadened him, brutal- 
ized him! 

Early in his public life he wrote: 

eee50 long as we remain virtuous, and I think 

we shall be so, as long as agriculture is our prin- 

cipal object, which will be the case where there 

remain vacant lands in any part of America. When 

we get piled upon one another in large cities, as 

in Europe, we shall become corrupt, as in Europe, 

and go to eating one another, 


In Jefferson's scheme of things, the best kind of 


central government was one that concerned itself primarily 
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with foreign affairs, one that didn't interfere with the 
domestic life of the nation or its peoples, one that let 
people govern themselves as much as possible. People, 
Jefferson insisted--all people--are perfectly able to 
govern themselves, if they are left alone by tyrants to 
do so. This was no Hamilton speaking! This was a dif- 
ferent kind of man. 

Morison and Commager sum up the political and econ- 
omic differences that created a wide gulf between Hamilton 
and Jefferson: 

Hamilton wished to concentrate power; Jefferson 
to diffuse power. Jefferson feared tyranny and thought 
in terms of liberty. Hamilton believed government 
could succeed only if directed by a governing class. 
Jefferson that republicanism was hardly worth trying 
if not fused with democracy...Jefferson, who knew 
Europe, wished America to be as unlike it as possible; 
Hamilton, who had never left America, wished to make 
his country another Europe. 

So strong and vigorous were the intellects and per- 
sonalities of these two great men that many of their 
beliefs and much of their philosophies are still vividly 
present in many of our nation's policies and institutions 
today. And it is a great tribute to Jefferson's faith in 
the power and ability of the common people to govern them- 
selves that the American people, by exercising this power 
and ability, have been able to judge what was good in both 


Hamilton's and Jefferson's thinking and keep it alive; and 


to judge what was bad, and to rid themselves of it. 
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For example, Hamilton's faith in and protection of 
America's commercial and industrial systems are still 
very much with us today. But his aristocratic concepts 
of government and society, and his degrading concept of 
man's nature and man's inborn inequality, have been dis- 
carded. 

In the same manner, Jefferson's concept of the 
equality of man and of his basic goodness, and his un- 
shaken belief in man's ability to rule himself and his 
own government in a democratic fashion have been built 


into the American system. On the other hand, his naive 


view of simple economics and his blind belief that America 


would evolve into a basically rural society have been 
shunted aside. 

It is said in truth today: To understand the 
American people and the American system is to understand 
a great deal of Alexander Hamilton and perhaps even more 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

But in 1783, these two great men could not under- 
stand each other; nor could they even come close to 
reconciling their differences. 

And these differences were carried over into the 
public land question--a question that was perhaps more 


dear to the philosopher Jefferson than to the financier 
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Hamilton, for here were vast acres of vacant land just 
waiting to be occupied by Jefferson's beloved and vir- 
tuous farmers. 

That year, when the Congress was flopping hopelessly 
in the waves of discussion rolling out of the public land 
debates, Jefferson squarely opposed the Hamiltonian pro- 
posal to sell these lands, and he aligned himself with the 
traditional land practices of the colonies developed over 
one-hundred and seventy-five years of existence. This 
policy was a rather simple one: 

Vacant lands were worthless and useless to 

the colonies until after settlers had tamed them 

and had given them real value by occupying them 

and making them productive. Ownership to these 

frontier lands were then handed over by the 

colonies to the pioneer-settler who had subdued 

them, had protected them from the Indian, and 

had made them yield harvest. The colonies did 

not sell these lands to the settler, but rather 

gave them to him free as a reward for bringing 

them into cultivation and "civilization." 

Public land historian Benjamin Hibbard points out 
how strong the feelings and traditions of the nation 
were toward free land during the early years: 

In looking back over the history of federal 
land policies...whatever else may be forgotten, 

it should be kept in mind that as a people, when 

we undertook to handle the public domain, there 

had already developed a widespread and firm belief 

that the wilderness was and ought to remain free 

to the man who would subdue it. 


In the early days of these land discussions, Jefferson 


wholeheartedly adopted this free-land tradition, not only 
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because it had worked in practice for nearly two hundred 
years, but also because it jibed perfectly with his own 
beliefs that the nation's future greatness lay in having 
political and economic power widely diffused among a 
nation of small farmers. In those early days, he opposed 
the Hamiltonians with this warning: "I am against selling 
the land at all...By selling lands, you will disgust them 
[the frontier settlers/ and will cause a revulsion in 
them of the common /Federal/ union." 

However, before the year 1783 was over, even Jef- 
ferson had to give in to the tenacious Hamilton's policy 
of selling off the public lands to raise revenues. And 
as always, when he gave in, he gave in for a reason. 
Besides being an idealistic political philosopher, he 
was also a practical politician. In 1783, he realized 
only too well that he could never persuade the Congress 
to give away the public lands free to settlers, not when 
this same Congress had to face a barren treasury, and a 
debt-ridden nation--and face both without having any real 
source of revenue, except these vast and vacant public 
lands. 

The nation was in such terrible shape financially 
that in 1783, Robert Morris, the brilliant Finance Mini- 


ster who had steered the Confederation through the rough 
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seas of war finance, resigned, saying: "It can no longer 
be doubted, our public credit is gone," 

Jefferson realized the power and the gravity of the 
situation at the time. He could wait to demand free land 
for the settlers. He could give in now. And he did. And 
he did so only because he was certain that the pioneer 
settlers would never give up their demands for free land, 
not until they got it. He said: "They will settle the 
land in spite of everybody." 

A year later, Hamilton's public land "principle of 
revenue" had clearly triumphed over Jefferson's "prin- 
ciple of free land for settlers." The issue was settled: 
The quarter of a billion acres of public land would be 
sold to feed the starving treasury, "to discharge the 
national debt." In this first clash over the public 
lands, Hamilton's forces won a clean victory over the 
Jeffersonians. 

But, ever-confident that the free—land forces sooner 
or later would win the day, the unruffled Jefferson set 
about laying down a broad democratic base for determining 
how the public lands would be sold, and how new states 
should be formed out of the public lands and admitted to 
the Union on an "equal basis" with the original thirteen 


states. In doing both of these things, the amazing 
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Jefferson would take care to protect God's chosen people 


, » 


and, at the same time, to preserve the principles of 
democracy he had so clearly set down when he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence eight years earlier. 

This protection and these principles were laid down 
in two proposals he submitted to the Congress in 1784-- 
neither of which ever became an active law, but both of 


which formed the foundation for two of this nation's 


Ne 


most famous documents: The Land Ordinance of 1785, and 
the even more famous Land Ordinance of 1787--The North- 


west Ordinance, 
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THE ORDINANCES: A WEAK 


CONGRESS SHOWS STRENGTH 


"What a fertility of projects for the salvation of 
the world!" 
---Ralph Waldo Emerson 


U's 


< 


Ce 


More than any other group of people in the country, 
the seldiers of the Revolutionary Army in 1783 and the 
organizers of the Ohio and Scioto Land Companies caused 
the Confederation Congress to set in motion the machinery 
that eventually would lead to an enlightened national 
policy on the millions of acres of public lands in the 
West--lands won by the United States at the Treaty of 
Paris. 

And what is amazing is that this "enlightened" land 
policy would be worked out and passed by the Confedera- 
tion Congress--a Congress that is usually described by 
most historians as "weak," "lazy," "dull," "uninspired," 
"timid," and "disinterested," 

Perhaps even more amazingly, this so-called in- 
effectual Congress (and it was just that in most of its 
operations) would work out this far-sighted land policy 
for the public lands during a time when the nation was 
mired down in the mud of social turmoil, economic de- 
pression, and national disunity-~a time when George 
Washington saw "one head gradually changing into thir- 
teen"--a time when "Washington looked with dismay upon 


the drifting of the people toward anarchy." 
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Our story really begins in the spring of 1783 at 
Newburgh on the Hudson, where several hundred restless 
and idle officers of the Revolutionary Army set up 
peacetime headquarters. Their mood was foul, their 
anger great, their patience thin; they were short-fused 
and ready to explode. For months, Congress had ignored 
them, had sloughed off the grievances and their passion- 
ate pleas for the country to pay them their wages and to 
keep the many other promises made to them when they 
joined the Army to fight in the Revolutionary War. And 
many of them had been fighting for eight long and bitter 
years. And one of the promises made them was for free land, 

There, at Newburgh, the brilliant but rather pathetic 
Major John Armstrong--writing brazenly and anonymously, 
but with obvious talent--called for the officers not to 
lay down their arms. He warned them to hold on to their 
weapons and keep them ready for use. They might need to 
use them again if Congress failed to respond to their 
demands. 

Here is one of Armstrong's speeches fused with the 
dynamite of revolt: 

While the swords you wear are necessary for 
the defense of America, what have you to expect 
from peace when your voice shall sink, and your 


strength shall dissapate by division?...Can you 
then consent to be the only sufferers of this 
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revolution, and retiring from the field, grow old 

in poverty, wretchedness, and contempt?...If you 

can--go--and carry with you the jest of Tories 

and the scorn of Whigs--the ridicule, and what is 

worse, the pity of the world. Go starve and be 

forgotten. 
The slightest mark of indignity must operate 

like a grave and separate you and Congress forever. 
In any political event, the Army has its alterna- 
tive. If peace, nothing shall separate you from 
your arms but death--if war, that you shall retire 
to some unsettled country /presumably in the newly 
won West/, smile in your turn, and mock when their 
fear cometh on! 

Here was a clear call to revolution and apparently 
a challenge to the officers to move West, let the nation 
defend its own self in case of attack, and set up their 
own state. A committee was assembled to vote on just 
what action should be taken. 

But before a vote could be tallied, General Washing- 
ton, who had gotten wind of the revolutionary talk going 
on at Newburgh, walked into the officers' meeting--unin- 
vited and unexpected. Washington began by rebuking the 
officers for their talk of revolution; he then turned to 
praising them for their past records as loyal soldiers 
and patriots; and finally he ended by pleading for their 
loyalty and by promising to fight for their cause. He 
would personally call on the Congress and present their 
case. Washington was so charged with emotion and so in 
sympathy with his officers that during his talk, his 


wooden teeth clacked more than usual, and tears ran down the 
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ditches that worry and war had made in his long face. G | 
When it was over, Washington--not known as a powerful 

or eloquent speaker--had given the most powerful, most 

eloquent speech of his life. 

Before Washington's speech ended, his officers also 
had tears running down thsir faces, and they pledged 
their loyalty and promised to hold a tight rein on their 
patience. Yet for all the emotion and for all the pron- 
ises made, the officers found that, when their tears 
dried up, and the emotions of the moment passed away, 
they were--way down deep--still surly, sour, and angry. 
But they kept their promises to Washington; and Major 
John Armstrong, who had led them to the brink of rebel- G 
lion, suffered a galling defeat--just as he would suffer 
another thirty years later when he failed miserably as 
Secretary of War during the War of 1812. The Newburgh 
conference was over but the dissatisfaction of the 
officers lingered on, 

Washington kept his promise and appeared before 
the Congress and presented the soldiers! case. The 
Congress listened with sluggish ears to Washington's 
passionate appeal, and they made him promises they 
either could not or would not keep. One thing they 


did do was to adopt a motion by Alexander Hamilton (6 
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that the personal claims and debts owed to the soldiers 
--who had left their lands, their homes, and their fami- 
lies to fight in the war--would be put on the same plane 
with the claims of all other creditors, both at home and 
abroad, to whom the United States owed money. If ever 
there was one, this was a cold-blooded gesture, especi- 
ally since the U. S. Treasury was as empty as a tomb. 
Another promise the Congress made, which it did keep, 
was to change their pledge of half-pay for life to the 
soldiers into another pledge of a lump sum amounting to 
five years of full pay. Since the Treasury was empty, 
this pay would have to be in the form of certificates 

of indebtedness, which in plain terms were I 0 U's. 

Although the officers had promised Washington they 
themselves would not revolt, they never promised him 
they would stop other dissatisfied soldiers if they 
should revolt; which is precisely what 90 desperate 
enlisted men did in the early summer of 1783. 

These 90 discontented and angry men broke camp at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and began a march to Phila- 
delphia, where the Congress was convening. Along the 
way, the original 90 malcontents were joined by 200 
more irate soldiers. Just outside of Philadelphia, 
these fired-up soldiers paused long enough to fix bay- 
onets, and then they marched on into town and laid 
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siege to the Congress. 

The Congress pleaded with the State of Pennsylvania 
to give them protection. Though sympathetic, state 
officials sent word to the Congress that no state help 
would be forthcoming. The state had nothing to give 
help with. The Congressmen then pleaded for the protec- 


tion of Federal troops. They got the same sympathy and 


the same reply that they had gotten from state officials: 


There was no help to be had! In desperation, and at 


bayonet point, the Congress fled into New Jersey and took 


refuge at Princeton College. Many of the officers who 
had given their pledge of leyalty to Washington stood 
idly by and, in some cases, hurrahed the revolting sol- 
diers on as they ran the Congress out of town. 

Although the Newburgh Conference resulted in the 
soldiers getting little more than mere promises from the 
Congress, it did, however, spark an idea in the fertile 
and speculating minds of several leading army generals: 
Quartermaster Timothy Pickering, Buse Putnam, and 
Jedediah Huntington. The idea came to these men, most 
of whom were "born" land speculators with whetted poli- 
tical ambitions, when Major Armstroug proposed that the 
Newburgh officers should "retire to some unsettled coun- 


try" and set up a new state of their own, most naturally 
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on the public lands in the West. 

These generals drew up an eleborate plan by which 
the Congress would set up a new "military district" on 
a huge chunk of public land in the Northwest Territory 
(in the present-day state of Ohio) for exclusive occu- 
pancy by the war veterans. And there, these generals 
claimed, these restless veterans could forge their 
swords into plowshares" and set up a free state of 
their own--a state that would eventually enter the 
Union on an equal basis with the original thirteen 
states. 

At the same time, these generals proposed that the 
Congress lay out--in the same military grant--a second 
district on the public lands bigger than and adjacent to 
the military district--for sale to disgruntled pioneer 
settlers who found the cut of culture in the East too 
manicured for their rougher, less cultured way of life. 

The democratic Jefferson rumbled against the setting 
up of an exclusive military state, for he feared any 
"class society" that was based on rank or title, either 
military or civilian; these "class societies" were re- 
pulsive to Jefferson's democratic ideas of free and 
equal states composed mostly of small, independent 


farmers. 
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Moreover, Jefferson feared that a military state would, 
as he said, "continue a distinction between civil and ( 
military, which it would be for the good of the whole 
/nation/ to obliterate as soon as possible." 

This proposed military state planned by the generals 
was, of course, in the realm of the impossible, for it 
asked the Congress to throw open the Ohio territory--a 
territory that had not yet been ceded to the Congress 
by the State of Virginia. What's more, it had not been 
cleared of Indian titles, nor had the Congress yet set 
up any kind of plan, either for laying out the territory 
for settlement or for governing the territory once it 
had been laid out and settled. ( 

The belligerent Major Armstrong caustically said of 
these speculating generals' plans: 

They ask what cannot be granted. It is 
absurd...This quixotic idea, it originates with 

men who only wish to amuse and divert the army 

from the consideration of more important concerns, 

Despite the impossibleness of the plan, it attracted 
wide attention and received much support. Even Washing- 
ton, whose vision and judgment were usually keen, espec- 
ially on the problems of the West, was enthralled by the 
plan, and he forwarded the petition, signed by more than 


300 officers, to the Congress and asked that it be 


adopted at once. (G 
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Though impossible to put into action at the time, 
this military plan had certain merits For example, it 
would have set up a string of military forts along the 
Ohio River to protect the newly settled "districts" 
from enroachments by the English, the Spanish and the 
Indians; it would have allowed the new districts to 
enter the Union eventually as "free and equal" states; 
it would have set up townships six miles square; it 
would have kept careful records of all land titles; 
and it would have made provisions to set aside lands 
within each township for educational and religious 
purposes. 

Of necessity, Congress rejected the plan, but in 
October of 1783--while still smarting from the soldiers! 
bayonet march on Philadelphia early in the summer--it 
appointed a committee to work out a plan for the "set- 
tlement of the public lands in the Northwest Territory." 
The ever-busy Thomas Jefferson was named to head the 
committee, and as was usual when Jefferson sat ona 
committee, his thinking dominated it. 

Jefferson's committee, on orders from the Congress, 
was to work out the answers to two specific questions: 


1) What should be the form and power of government in 
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the Northwest Territory? and 2) How should the public 
lands within the territory be disposed of? 

Before Jefferson left the Congress to take up his 
post as Minister to France in late 1784, he would propose 
answers to both questions. Though neither of his answers 
would ever become active law, both of them would plow the 
furrows that the "waters of wisdom" would flow down to 


create the two famous land Ordinances of 1785 and 1787. 


On March 1, 1784--the same day that Congress accepted 


Virginia's cession-deeds to the Ohio Territory--Jefferson 
submitted his plan for the "Temporary Government of the 
Northwest Territory." It's significant that both 
Virginia's document of wkaden and Jefferson's proposed 
ordinance carried nearly the same wording--wording which 
defined one of the most important principles in our 
national history: New states laid out on the public 
lands in the west were to be admitted to the Union as 
"free and equal" with the original states. This meant 
that there would be no colonies in the United States; 
that no state would be allowed to own or to use as its 
own any other state; and that all states would have a 


republican form of government. 
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The Virginia cession's bill declared that the pub- 
lic lands should be "formed into distinct republican 
States, which shall become members of the Federal Union 
and have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence as the original states." 

This is four-square with what Jefferson proposed 
in his ordinance; however, Jefferson's ordinance went 
much further into detail. He recommended that the 
Northwest Territory be formed into ten distinct states. 
Here it was that Jefferson let his classical imagination 
run amuck by giving such choking names to these ten 
states as: Sylvania, Michigania, Chersonesus, Assenisipia, 
Metropotamia, Illinoia, Saratoga, Polypotamia, Pelispia, 
and (of all things!) just plain Washington. 

Incidentally, the reason that Jefferson wanted ten 
states in an area that ultimately yielded five was that 
he over-estimated the size of the Northwest Territory. 
He also felt that his ideal nation of small farmers 
would automatically break itself down into small com- 
munities, He was wrong on both counts. 

Jefferson's ordinance also laid down the procedure 
by which each new state should be admitted to equal 


statehood in the Federal Union, 
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Ile recommended that each new community in the West ( 
should be permitted to set up its own government and 
rule itself--using the laws of one of the original 
thirteen States as a guide--after it had reached a pop- 
ulation of 500 men over age twenty-one. 

He went on to recommend that the community should 
then be allowed to draw up its own constitution, pro- 
vided it was republican in form, after it had reached a 
population of 20,000 voting males; and that, when the 
population reached that of the least papulated state in 
the Union, it should be admitted to the Federal Union as 
a "free, equal, and sovereign state." 

Jefferson's ordinance further provided that all G 
males over twenty-one had tiie right to vote; it elim- 
inated property qualifications for both voting and hold- 
ing office; it called for the abolition of slavery in 
both the North and the South; and it denied citizenship 
to persons holding foreign hereditary titles. 

After striking out the last two provisions (the 
slavery issue lost by only one vote), Congress passed 
Jefferson's Ordinance of 1784 into law on April 23. 


Although the Ordinance of 1784 became law, it was never 
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put into effect. Conditions in the West were too muddled, 
too chaotic to receive such a refined and sophisticated 
set of rules just yet. 

Despite this, however, some historians say that Jef- 
ferson's Ordinance of 1784 "ranks in universal importance 
of all the /documents/ ever drawn by Jefferson...next to 
the Declaration of Independence, if indeed it is second 
to that." 

Although Jefferson's Ordinance was never put into 
effect, it remained on the books and in men's minds and 
became the well-spring for the famed Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787, which to this day remains one of the most im- 
portant, most progressive documents in the history of 
this or any other nation. 

Another reason why Jefferson's Ordinance was never 
put into operation was that the Congress could not yet 
agree how the public lands in the West were to be dis- 
posed of. This problem also had been handed over to 
Jefferson and his committee. And again, Jefferson's 
philosophy dominated the thinking and the shaping of the 
ordinance, although he would leave for France before 
Congress ever got around to discussing his proposals. 

On April 30, 1784, Jefferson laid before the Con- 


gress a hand-written document called "An Ordinance for 
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Ascertaining the Mode of Locating and Disposing of Lands 
in the Western Territory." Congress shuffled this pro- 
posed ordinance from committee to committee, discussed 
it and rediscussed it, and changed it, again and again, 
until May 20, 1785, when it was passed into law, becom- 
ing the renowned Ordinance of 1785. With Jefferson now 
in France, much of the "Southern and agrarian influence" 
that he had originally written into the proposed ordin- 
ance was lost. Nevertheless, Congress drew heavily on 
Jefferson's proposals in shaping the Ordinance of 1785, 
though in fact, when the ordinance was passed, it bore 
more the stamp of New England interests than it did 
Jefferson's. ¢ 

The Ordinance provided for: 

1) Clearing the western lands of all Indian titles. 

2) Surveying the lands before they could be put up 
for sale. 

3) Surveying the lands according to the rectangular 
system, which meant starting at a predetermined 
point and drawing parallel lines at six-mile in- 
tervals, running both north and meets and east 
and west. Each six-mile square was called a 


township. 


4) Subdividing each township into thirty-six sections, 
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with each being one-mile square (six-hundred and 
forty acres), and with each section being broken 
down into halves, quarters, eighths, or smaller 


lets as might become necessary. 


n 
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SECTION 18 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


81 NOILD4S 


SECTION RESERVED FOR SUPPORT 





MILES 


TOWNSHIP 
6 


Example of surveyed township, with Section 18 
broken down to halves, quarters, eighths, and 
smaller divisions for settlement. 
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5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 


Reserving four sections in each township for 
future use by the Federal Government. 
Reserving one section in each township for 
educational purposes. 

Reserving to the Federal Government one-third 
part of all gold, silver, and lead that were 
found on the public lands. 

Selling the lands at public auction at a mini- 
mum of one dollar per acre, with one half of 
the townships being sold entire, and the other 
half of them being sold in sections of six- 
hundred and forty acres each, 

Selling all the land in one township before 
offering lands in another for sale. 

Recording all titles to and descriptions of 
every piece of public land sold. 

Using the revenues from the public lands to 


pay off the national debt. 


Most importantly what this ordinance meant was 


that every inch of the public land would have its own 
individual description; there would be no confusion 
or bickering over which piece of land was which, where 


it began, and where its exact boundaries were, 
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This rectangular system of surveying was in sharp 
contrast to the looser, less accurate "metes and bounds 
system" of survey that covered most of the original 
thirteen states. Under this latter system, a piece of 
land being "Surveyed" might be described as such-and- 
such a distance, in such-and-such a direction from any 
single point of beginning, which might be a barn, or a 
stream crossing, or a tree stump, or any other seemingly 
permanent but actually perishable or moveable object. 

Much confusion and many court fights arose from 
this metes and bounds system, as the perishable point 
of beginning--the barn, the stream-crossing, the tree 
stump, etc. disappeared or Wile moved. It was then that 
the actual point of beginning, and hence its actual 
boundaries, could only be guessed at and fought over, 
personally or in the courts, 

Though this new system of rectangular surveys had 
its drawbacks (ie: one or more of the corners of a 
township or a section might end up in the middle of a 
lake or on the sheer side of a cliff; or the township 
or the section simply would not conform to the contour 
of the ground itself, making good use of the land 
difficult), it nevertheless is the most accurate and 


most enlightened system yet to be developed by any 
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nation of the world, and it has been adopted by many 
other countries such as Canada, New Zealand, and 
Australia. 

One provision of the Ordinance of 1785 that was 
doomed almost from the beginning was the one that 
ealled for "township planting"--that is, for selling 
off all the lands in one township before opening up 
the township next to it for settlement. This was 
strictly a New England concept, and one that Jefferson 
opposed bitterly. He was for letting the pioneer 
settle where he wanted to ("indiscriminate location" ) 
and then using his settlement as a point of beginning 
for laying out of new townships. This system was more G 
in keeping with the practices in the South, where land 
owners talked in terms of thousands of acres rather 
than hundreds of acres, as they did in New England. 

But, in 1785 and later, the pioneers pouring into 
the Northwest Territory simply couldn't wait for the 
government surveyors to catch up to them before they 
settled on a choice piece of land; therefore the idea 
of "progressive township planting" soon was lost from 
the ordinance. Nevertheless, the system of rectangular 
surveys and "discriminate location" remained unchanged, 


as did the rigid system of keeping careful records of 
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titles and land descriptions, and the principle of pro- 
viding aid to public education, 

Next came the famed Ordinance of 1787, adopted by 
Congress in order to allow the Ohio and Scioto Land 
Companies to open up and settle the Ohio Territory. 
These two companies were the step-children of the same 
military leaders who proposed that the government set 
up a military state in the Ohio Territory following the 
Newburgh conferences in 1783. 

The Northwest Ordinance was passed by Congress 
simply because it was in desperate need of money to pay 
off the national debt, and the Ohio and Scioto Companies! 
plans promised quick money, or at least they seemed to. 
Under these plans, Congress would--contrary to the Land 
Ordinance of 1785--throw open five million acres of un- 
surveyed lands in the Ohio Territory for sale to and 
settlement by the Ohio and Scioto Land Companies. But 
since Congress didn't want these lands being settled 
without their having some form of government to tie them 
to the national government, the Northwest Ordinance was 
quickly enacted. And this ordinance would do what it 
was meant to do; "Bridge the gap between wilderness and 
statehood in an orderly, democratic fashion;" it would 


be the umbilical cord tying the frontier settlements to 


the central government. 


1 O2— 


The Northwest Ordinance is a grand and eloquent 
document, and it supplanted Jefferson's famous Ordinance 
of 1784; yet it drew heavily on that ordinance for many 
of its ideas and much of its philosophy. In most ways, 
it was less progressive and less democratic than Jeffer- 
son's Ordinance had been, but in some ways it was far 
more specific in its liberal democratic provisiens. 

Under the Northwest Ordinance, new settlements in 
the West would have to remain in "colonial status" much 
longer than under Jefferson's Ordinance. This is be- 
cause the framers of the Northwest Ordinance simply 
didn't believe, as Jefferson did, that the frontier 
settlers could govern themselves democratically and 
judiciously from the very beginning of a new settlement. 
Under the Northwest Ordinance, these frontiersmen would 


have to prove themselves worthy and capable of governing 


themselves; which meant: They would have to be controlled 


by the Federal Government until the "testing period" was 
over. In this respect, the Ordinance was highly conser- 
vative. 

The Northwest Ordinance is presumed to be the work 
primarily of the Reverend Mannaseh Cutler of Massachu- 
setts, who was one of the principal leaders in the Ohio 


and the Scioto Land Companies, and of Nathan Dane, a 
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prominent Massachusetts lawyer-legislator whose keen 
intellect--like Jefferson's--was especially gifted when 
it came to framing laws and drawing up enlightened docu- 
ments. 

As with Jefferson's Ordinance of 1784, the Northwest 
Ordinance provided for three stages of development before 
a territory could qualify for statehood. In the first 
stage, the new territory would be set up and defined by 
Congress, and it would be ruled by a governor, a secre- 
tary, and three judges, all appointed by Congress, much 
as the original colonies had been ruled by governors and 
officials appointed by Mother England. This ruling body 
would have absolute power and would apply the laws of 
other states to the new territory during its colonial 
infancy. 

The second stage in the development of a territory 
would begin when the adult male population reached 5,000 
in number, which in the case of many new territories was 
many years. At that time, the qualified male voters 
could elect a representative assembly, and out of these 
representatives, the United States Congress would choose 
five delegates who would serve as the Upper House of the 


Territorial Legislature, 
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At this point, the two-house legislature could enact 
its own laws for governing the territory, but these laws 
woudd be subject to the appointed governor's veto and the 
appointed judges' interpretations. Furthermore, at this 
point the territorial legislature could choose a repre- 
sentative to sit in the National Congress, where he could 
enter into debate and introduce new bills, but could not 
vote. 

The final stage of the territory's rise to state- 
hood came when its population reached 60,000 free male 
inhabitants. It was then that it could draw up its own 
constitution and, upon approxal of Congress, be admitted 
to the Federal Union. 

The remaining parts of the Northwest Ordinance were 
in the form of six extremely democratic "compacts", which 
guaranteed such things as freedom of religion, freedom 
from arbitrary imprisonment, the right to trial by jury, 
to free speech, and to free assembly. These compacts 
also called for the protection and encouragement of edu- 
cation, for fair treatment of the Indians, for the new 
states to pay their fair share of the national debt, and 
for the new State Legislatures never to interfere with 
the administration of the public lands by the Federal 


Government, 
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Finally, these compacts called for no more than five 
nor less than three states to be created in the Northwest 
Territory, for the abolition of slavery throughout the 
whole territory, and for the admission of new states "on 
an equal footing with the original states in all respects 
whatever." 

This historic ordinance was passed into law on July 
heyy LWA he 

Morison and Commager say this of these ordinances: 

Thus a new colonial policy based upon the 
principal of equality was inaugurated, The time- 
honored doctrine that colonies existed for the 
benefit of the mother country and were politically 
subordinate and socially inferior, was definitely 
repudiated. In its stead was established the 
principle that colonies were but the extensions 
of the nation, and entitled, not as a privilege, 
but as a right, to all the benefits of equality. 

The Ordinance of 1787 is one of the great 
creative contributions of America...The enlight- 
ened provisions of the Land Ordinance of 1785 and 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 laid the permanent 
foundations for the American territorial system 
and colonial policy and enabled the United States 
to expand westward to the Pacific, and from 13 to 
48 states... 

Down to our very own time, it remains a mystery 
how such a "weak," "lazy," and "disinterested" Confed- 
eration Congress could produce such great enlightenment 
during those dark and critical days. 


It is to theirs and the nation's everlasting glory 


that they did. 
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"The spirit of immigration is great. 
People have got impatient and, though you 
cannot stop the road, it is yet in your 
power to mark the way." 


---George Washington 


Although the Ordinance of 1785 would live on to pass 
the test of history, it failed to meet the temper of the 
times in the late 1700's. 

And in making it law, Congress showed a remarkable 
ability to go against the grain of public opinion; it 
would show this ability often in the coming years when 
passing public land legislation, 

In itself, the Ordinance of 1785 was a good ordinance, 
but it fell short of either meeting the needs or fulfilling 
the desires of the landless pioneers who were aching to put 
down roots in the Ohio Territory on the Western Frontier. 

Rather than helping them do this, it held them back, 
Most of these pioneers were poor people--usually unemployed 
workers who had been thrown out of a job by the post-war 
depression, or displaced soldiers who were eagerly looking 
west to make a new start in anew land. Yet few, if any, 
of them could raise the $640.00 cash that was needed to 
buy 640 acres on the frontier. And even if they could have 
raised this minimum, they wouldn't have been able to outbid 
the well-heeled speculators at public auctions when choice 
lands were put on the block for sale. 

On top of this, the pioneers' need for land was: urgent, 
They had neither the time nor the patience to sit around and 


wait for the government to survey the lands before putting 
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them up for sale. Surveying was a slow process, and it 
was eepecially slow when Congress didn't put up enough 
money to get the job done in a decent time. 

These restless pioneers--who Jefferson had said "will 
settle the lands in spite of everybody"--wanted and needed 
the lands now. And ordinance or no ordinance, survey or 
no survey, they meant to have them. And, one way or another, 
they would have them, 

If they couldn't buy them legally, then they would 
squat on them illegally. And they did. 

They poured into the Ohio River Valley, especially 
from the South, following the passage of the Ordinance of 
1785. The noted economists Bogart and Kemmerer give us ¢ 
this picture: 

More than 900 boats were reported floating down 

the Ohio during the latter part of 1787, carrying 

about 18,000 persons, 12,000 horses, cattle and sheep, 

and 650 wagons. 

There was no stopping them; they came in such droves 
that Governor Arthur St. Clair, the harried executive of 
the new Ohio Territory, recommended to Congress that it 
sell dands on credit to "those who want land but cannot 
pay for it immediately." 

But the Congressmen turned a deaf ear. Instead, they 


recommended that the defense secretary send Federal troops 
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to drive these "Squatters" off the land, burn their cabi.is, 
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and destroy their improvements. This the troops did--again 
and again, but no sooner would the soldiers leave than the 
settlers would return, settle down again on their lands, 
and rebuild their cabins. "They would settle the land in 
spite of everybody!" 

After all, they were merely doing what had become 
traditional among settlers in colonial times: Picking out 
a choice piece of land, settling down on it, and then 
either claiming the land outright, or claiming the right 
to buy it at a reasonable price. Most of the States, 
especially the Middle and Southern States, still used this 
preemption system. Why not the Federal Government? The 
settlers didn't understand. 

This same question was being asked on the floor of 
the Congress by Thomas Scott of Western Pennsylvania. He 
was a loyal friend of the pioneer; he mixed his question 
with a warning; 

What will these men /frontiersmen/ think who 
have placed themselves on a vacant spot, anxiously 
awaiting its disposition by the government /when 
they/ find their preemption right engrossed by the 
purcheser of a million acres?...They will do one 
of two things: Either move into Spanish Territory, 


or...emove on United States territory, and take 
possession of it without leave... 
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They are willing to pay an equitable price for 

those lands; and if they may be indulged with a pre- ¢ 

emption to the purchase, no men will be better friends 

to the government...The emigrants who reach the west- 
ern country will not stop till they find a place where 
they can securely seat themselves. 

Fellow Congressmen listened to Scott with a sympathetic 
ear but a closed mind. After all, they were the main force 
of law and order in the country; they now had their land 
ordinance; in spite of everybody; and they meant to keep 
it. In fact, they felt that to throw over the Ordinance 
now would be to crumble the economic and political founda- 
tions on which this young nation was resting. It mattered 
little to these Congressmen that the Ordinance worked on 
paper, but not in practice. 

That it did work this way was a lucky thing for the 
country, for it meant that most of the pioneers chose to 
become illegal squatters in this country rather than legal 
landowners in Spanish Florida or Louisiana. 

To be sure, the Spanish did everything possible to 
lure the American frontiersman into Spanish territories. 
Governor St. Clair tells how attractive their offer was: 

The Spanish hold out temptations that will 

succeed with many who have little other governing 

principle besides the desire for wealth: A 

thousand acres of land, free of purchase and taxes 

--ten dollars per hundred for tobacco, and six 

dollars for pork or béef delivered at New Orleans 


--are offered to all who will move into Florida 
and produce these articles. 
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But the American frontiersmen would not be lured away; 
these adventuresome men would stay on to settle their own 
frontier in their own way: By ignoring the Ordinance of 
1785 and, at the same time, by pleading with Congress to 
change it. 

And Congress did change it; not to suit the pioneers, 
but to suit themselves. This they did by passing special 
legislation to shove the Ordinance aside while they earried 
on a flirtation with three land speculating companies, 

These companies wooed Congress successfully by making 
three grand promises; to settle the frontier rapidly, to 
increase the value of the pubdic lands there, and to swell 
the amount of money coming into the dried-up treasury. 

These were grand promises indeed. And it's little 
wonder that Congress was enticed by them; for had these 
promises been kept, many of the graver problems facing the 
nation would have been solved right off. But like so many 
promises made with great expectation, these grand promises 
were doomed to be broken. But Congress had to learn; and 
the Ordinance of 1785 was set aside to make smooth the way. 

The first and most reputable company to romance the 
Congress was the Ohio Company of Associates. This Company 
was made up mostly of former officers of the Revolutionary 


Army--men the Company described as "the most robust and 


See 


industrious people in America...men who have forged their 
swords into plowshares." 

This description, however, did not tell all about 
these men of the Ohio Company, for among them were many 
who had called for open rebellion against the government 
at the Newburgh Convention in March of 1783, and who, 
just three months later, stood by while a rabble of muti- 
nous enlisted men with fixed bayonets had chased the 
Congress out of Philadelphia forcing them to go into 
hiding at Princeton College in New Jersey, 

Heading up the Ohio Company were three colorful 
Revolutionary War Generals: Rufus Putnam, Benjamin 
Tupper, and Samuel Parsons. All had lived and worked in 
the Ohio country--Putnam and Tupper as government sur- 
veyors and Parsons as an Indian Commissioner. And all 
realized the potential value of the fertile Ohio lands, 
especially their value to visionary speculators--specu- 
lators who were able to organize and willing to take a 
chance. 

By 1786, these three were both able and willing, and 
they felt certain Congress would listen to their offer to 
buy up and settle a million-and-a-half acres of public 
land in the lush Ohio Valley. 


General Parsons made the Company's first proposal to 
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Congress, but he was unconvincing; Congress rejected it. 
The Company then replaced the unsuccessful Parsons with 
the Reverend Manasseh Cutler, a powerful and persuasive 
pastor from Ipswich, Massachusetts--a disarming man who 
frankly admitted he "was not above turning an honest penny 
in a land speculation," 

At first, Congress was cool to Cutler, and he had to 
use all of his cunning to persuade them. He first excited 
them by pointing out that the Ohio Company's scheme would 
reduce the national debt by four million dollars. They 
were impressed, but they hesitated. He then pressured 
them by threatening to "leave town immediately" and take 
his offer to one of the several states who were interested. 
Cutler himself said of this maneuver, "It had the desired 
effect." 

Finally, Congress agreed to sign--but not without 
getting a committment from Cutler: He had to promise 
"that a group of Congressmen and their friends--to be 
known as the Scioto Company--should be let in on the deal." 

Cutler explained to his cohorts why he had to make 
such a deal with the Congress: 

Without connecting this speculation [the Scioto 

Company/, similar terms and advantages could not have 

been obtained for the Ohio Company...One million and 

a half acres are for the Ohio Company--the remainder 


for a private speculation in which many of the prin- 
cipal characters of America /the Congressmen and 


their friends/ are involved. 
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The price finally agreed on for these millions of 
acres was 66 & 2/3 cents an acre. But the actual price 
to be paid, when figured in the worthless government 
currency that was to be used, came out "somewhere between 
eight and nine cents an acre." 

The credit terms given to the Ohio Company by Congress 
were as liberal as the price: A half-million dollars down; 
another half-million when the boundaries of the grant were 
surveyed; and the rest in six annual installments. In addi- 

tion to this, Congress allowed the Company to sell these 
lands to settlers even though they weren't paid for, and 
the settlers were permitted "to enter and occupy the lands 
immediately." ( 

All went well with the Ohio Company for a time--until 
it came time to make the second half-million dollar payment. 

The Company couldn't raise the money; the eran was lost; 
the lands that weren't paid for went back to the government, 

But to save face, to protect the settlers already on 
the edd and to give the crumbling Company every chance to 
shore itself up, Congress reworked the original contract, 
then passed a liberal Relief Act. 

Eventually, the Company was able to pay for nearly 
900,000 acres at less than two-thirds the actual price-- 
the price the frontiersmen were paying for land, the price : 
set by the Ordinance of 1785. 
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This meant that the nation's Treasury received precious 
few dollars and that the disgruntled frontiersman had a lot 
more to complain about. 

But Congress was undaunted. Even though it had failed 
once, it would try twice more before giving up the game. 

The second try was with the Scioto Company, the com- 
pany charted by the charming Reverend Cutler and headed by 
"the Congressmen and their friends." This Company, which 
Cutler carefully withdrew from, never got off paper. It 
was still-born with the signing of the contract--a binding 
agreement to purchase five million acres at the same eight 
to ten cents an acre the Ohio Company had paid. 

With the signing, Congress gave the Scioto Company an 
option to purchase the five million acres; and this option 
was all the Company ever got. Aithough it advertised itself 
profusely, both at home and abroad, the Scioto Company never 
paid for a single acre of land, nor did it ever legitimately 
put a single settler on the land. 

All that ever really came out of this wild and worth- 
less speculation was that Congress finally granted 25,000 
acres to relieve 600 French that this "paper company" had 
brought over and settled on lands it didn't even own, 

These French settlers did, however, found the village 


of Galliopolis on the Ohio; and there, unused to the hard 
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life of the frontier, they endured much suffering and want 
until Congress came to their rescue. The Scioto affair was 
ended. 

Next came Congress! final flirtation, this with the 
John Cleve Symmes Company. And this would be no enviable 
affair. 

John Cleve Symmes was a wealthy, completely unpredict- 
able Congressman from New Jersey. He, too, had traveled 
the Ohio Country; he saw it as a veritable gold mine "for 
the lucky speculator who should buy land From Congress for 
five shillings an acre and sell it to the immigrants for 
twenty." 

In 1787 the enterprising Symmes petitioned Congress 
for "one million acres of public land between the Great 
Miami and the Little Miami." Congress accepted the peti- 
tion, and a contract was drawn, with terms similar to 
those given the Ohio and Scioto Companies. 

Yet, in a certain way, Symmes' contract was more 
liberal. He himself was personally granted 40,000 acres 
"for attending to the purposes" of the deal. And the terms 
of credit given him were realtively mild: $82,000 down; 
another $82,000 when the survey was completed; the remain- 
der in six semi-annual payments. As with the Ohio Company, 


settlers were allowed to "enter and occupy" the unpaid-for 
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lands immediately. Congress was generous with Symmes, and 
he took all he could get. And more, 

So eager was he to do business that, even before the 
survey on his grant was completed, he was selling off lands 
he didn't even or wouldn't ever own. 

But, abruptly, his money dried up, and he failed to 
meet his second $82,000 payment. The Congress, however, 
was still lenient with him; his contract was reworked. He 
received all the lands he had paid for, and 100,000 acres 
more--including "all the lands between the two Miamis." 
Congress took the rest back. 

At this point, however, a bewildering situation arose 
--one that ended in complete confusion. The Congress 
thought they had given Symmes more land than they had, and 
they bound him to a new contract. The volatile Symmes kept 
selling more land than he owned, and he bound himself to 
the old contract. Harried Governor St. Clair warned new 
settlers against buying from him; he kept selling to them. 
Victimized settlers sued him; Symmes was the territorial 
judge and handed down decisions on his own cases. Justice 
was hard to come by. All was chaotic. Finally, however, 
this free-wheeling speculator was charged, and placed under 
arrest. But the damage had been done. 

By 1796, the Congress had run out of both generosity 


and patience where Symmes was concerned; they cut him off 
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completely by refusing to sell him another acre. With 
that, this unpredictable man went out of the land business. 
Which put Congress back into it; The mess he had made had 
to be cleaned up. 

Four special Relief Acts were passed to take care of 
those to whom Symmes had sold lands he didn't own; and his 
victims were given preemption rights to buy the land they 
had settled on: Two dollars an acre, payable in two years. 

The end of the Symmes affair also brought an end to 
Congress! experiment with large land companies--companies 
they had hoped would settle the West rapidly and, at the 
same time, gusher-in extra revenues for the Treasury. 

In a certain sense, the first hope had been realized. 
For the activities of these speculating companies led to 
the founding of such cities as Marietta, Manchester, Chil- 
licothe, Cleveland, and Cincinnati on the Ohio. The West 
had been penetrated. 

But Congress! second and biggest hope--that of quick 
and heavy revenues--was a complete bust. 

Not enough dollars had been taken in to even count, 
and more than a million acres of rich land had been lost 
forever to the public domain, 

Congress would never again use land companies to settle 


the Public Domain. 
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"For the wheels of a political process 
to begin turning, a problem must be recognized, 
a need must be felt by some individual or some 
group, and a desire for action expressed." 


~--Norman Wengert 
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It took the Land Act of 1796--Congress' first orderly 
attempt to solve the public-land policy-puzzle--a scant 
four years to run its disorderly course. 

By the time the year 1800 rolled around, this Act had 
confounded and alienated just about everyone who used or 
wanted to use the public lands. 

All were unanimous in their conviction: The Act had 
bankrupted the nation's public land policies. Something 
had to be done; done quickly. 

Western settlers agreed. The Land Act of 1796 either 
had to be changed or thrown out. They preferred that the 
latter step be taken, for the Act demanded of settlers 
more than they could give: Two dollars an acre for public 
lands in minimum chunks of 640 acres. 

This meant an initial layout of $1,280 before a 
settler could even get title to an untilled piece of ground. 
That price was way too much to ask of the settler, for the 
one simple reason that he didn't have it to give. Nor was 
it likely that he could get it, for in those days, $1,280 
was a small fortune. 

And even if he could have gotten it, it would still 
have been too much to ask. Most of the 16 states in the 
Union were asking less for their lands and, thereby, 


offering more. 
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For example, a settler could go into about any one 
of the states, squat on the particular piece of vacant 
land he chose for himself, and pay for it (if he couldn't 
get. it free) at a cost of between twenty and fifty cents 
an acre. And get liberal credit terms besides. 

It's little wonder, then, that these settlers were 
so upset, so perplexed, and sc often miffed when they 
tried to figure out why the price of Federal land was so 
high and the minimum-size tract so large. 

In passing the Act of 1796, Congress explained that 
they kept the price high and the acreage up in order to 
keep the speculator out. 

The settlers admitted that the law may have kept the 
speculator out (though numerous petitions from the frontier 
still complained of hi® strangling presence there), but 
they were quick to point out that the law kept everyone 
else out too. Especially settlers. 

Moreover, the settlers scoffed at the year's credit 
granted by the Act. They said it merely postponed by 365 
days the day on which they would lose their lands. This 
"no-credit credit provision," they claimed, was either a 
stroke of Eastern mischief or Congressional ignorance. 


Maybe both, 
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Hibbard has written: 

The most superficial acquaintance with the 
frontier would make it plain that the settler who 
could not pay cash at the time of purchase would 
hardly be ablt to produce it in another twelve- 
months...or during a period five times as long, 
for that matter. 

There was, therefore, much disenchantment with the Act 
of 1796 among the frontier settlers. Try as they would, 
they couldn't live with this law that pinched them off from 
the land. Almost daily, and always with vigor, they voiced 
their disapproval to Congress, pleading that the Act be 
done away with. 

Frontier squatters also agreed. This law had to go, 
had to be replaced by a more liberal law--a law that recog- 
nized squatters' rights--like many of the state laws did, 
like most of the colonial laws used to. 

In many ways--in fact, in most ways--these squatters 
stood to lose more than anyone else did. For this reason, 
dissatisfaction and daring were greatest among them, 

After all, they had possession of much of the choice 
lands along the Ohio, the Muskingum, the Scioto, and the 
Big and Little Miami Rivers. And they aimed to keep pos- 
session. 


They had settled these lands “with courage, with good 


intentions, and with fear." 
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When they squatted on these lands in earlier years, 
they had the courage to face the savage Indians and the 
wild elements of the frontier before anyone else had 
dared. And they had tamed the lands before the others 
came. These hardy squatters firmly believed these lands 
were theirs by "right of conquest and settlement"--a 
right clearly recognized in colonial times, but not by 
the Act of 1796. 

Moreover, they had every good intention of paying for 
the lands--"at a reasonable price"--if Congress and the 
law would only let them, 

Lastly, they had taken possession of these lands out 
of fear. They were afraid that if they waited until after (\ 
the government had finished its surveys before they claimed 
these lands, then they would lose them at public auction. 

That's the way the law read: Surveys before settlement; 
then public auction. 

If that happened atatiia late date--if these rich 
lands went to auction now--these early squatters knew they 
would lose not only their lands but also all the labor and 
improvements that had gone into them. 

They were, therefore, determined to do everything they 
could--including breaking the law if they had to--to keep 


these, the richest lands, 
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These squatters wanted to keep these lands on which 
they had settled legally if they could, but this would 
mean getting a new law--a new law from a Congress who felt 
that squatters were law breakers, plain and simple. Con- 
gress' attitude was: I1f these squatters were now in 
trouble, it was of their own making. There would be no 
new law to legalize their squatting. 

But if the squatters didn't get a new law?--Well, if 
they didn't, there would likely be trouble on the frontier. 

Rufus Putnam, first surveyor-general of the U. S,, 
said in 1798 that the squatters along the Scioto River 
“meant to hold their lands." 

And the following year, Governor St. Clair warned that, 
if the government tried to throw these river squatters off 
their lands, it would no doubt run into "very considerable 
difficulty." 

So it was with great determination and no little grit 
that these spirited squatters dug in and demanded that the 
Land Act of 1796 be replaced. 

The crafty speculators also agreed: A new law was 
needed; the old one kinked them too much. The two-dollar- 
an-acre price dudn't leave them a fat enough profit-margin 
to juggle with in comfort. In fact, the Act was literally 
running them out of the land business. And they wanted 
back in, 
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While it was true that there was plenty of cheap land € 
for sale in the individual states, the states themselves 
didn't take kindly to the wily speculator, except in the 
deep South. Nor did the speculator find the atmosphere in 
the states loose enough to let him operate in the free- 
wheeling fashion that he needed to; in fact, had grown 
accustomed to. 

For one thing, the states were involved in the specu- 
lation on the Federal lands themselves. And they wanted to 
put settlers on their own state lands much more than they 
wanted to put land-revenues in their treasuries. [In short, 
the states sold lands to be settled on by actual owners, 
not to be played with by odds-on speculators. ( 

For another thing, choice lands in the states were be- 
ginning to get scarce. This, too, cut the speculator down 
further, for he operated best, and thrived most, when there 
was an over supply of good land and an under-supply of eager 
settlers. It was then he could buy up the best lands and, 
with the deeds in his pocket, sit back and wait for the price 
to go up. But this he wasn't able to do freely in the states. 

He desperately longed for the freedom to operate in a 
way that only the vast, ever-plentiful lands of the public 
domain afforded. But he needed that "freedom" on terms more 
generous, more open-ended than chose given by the Land Act re 
of 1796. This Act, the anxious speculator insisted, had to 
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Worried officials of the U. S. Treasure agreed, 

From their point of view, the law had been a spectacular 
failure. It had been written with pains by a dollar- 
conscious Congress specifically to raise revenues for 
the dried up treasury. 

At the time it was drawn up, it was estimated that 
this law would produce about two-million dollars annually 
--the projected income from the sale of one-million acres 
of public lands each year. 

But in nearly four years, it had barely produced 
$100,000--perhaps enough to pay off the surveying and 
administrative costs on the 50,000 acres that were event- 
ually sold. 

To officials of the Treasury, then, the Act of 1796 
meant lots of headaches but very little money. In truth, 
it was an incredible financial flop! It would have to be 
repealed, 

Although this land act was generally lamented by in- 
dividuals everywhere, it was rather universally liked by 
the older, more industrialized states of the East, espe- 
cially those states without any frontier lands of their 
own but with plenty of vacant land inside their borders. 

In those days, the basic problem these older states 
faced was to keer their own population and labor-supply 
at home and happy; for both were in short supply, and both 


were restless. 
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But so long as the Federal government kept the price 
of its own lands high, few people in the states could 
afford to pull up roots and head for a more exciting life 
on the frontier. 

Moreover, so long as these states kept the price of 
their own lands low and within reach of the ordinary 
settler, they could not only fill the demands of their 
own people for land but could also hold out attractive 
offers to the cash-shy pioneers of other states. 

Even though this incompetent Act couldn't produce 
revenues for the Federal government, it could produce them 
for the state governments. From this local point of view, 
the Act of 1796 was a good act. (¢ 

Moreover, even from the national point of view, the 
Act had one or two good features. For one tae it di- 
rected the federal government to open up local land of- 
fices in cities near where the frontier lands were being 
sold. This had never been done before, and the first of 
these offices were opened at Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
in 1796, 

These two local offices handled the small sales, the 
640 acre size. They were set up primarily to take care of 
the smaller bids of the ordinary settler, and settlers 
jokingly referred to these offices as "the retail outlets." re 

‘ 
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It's true that these two offices were convenient for 
the poorer settler. Always before, he had been forced to 
travel to the nation's capital at Philadelphia to bid on 
the piece of ground he had picked out for himself on the 
frontier--a piece of ground he might or might not win with 
the high bid. 

This process was both inconvenient and expensive for 
him, It was designed to be both. In theory, it gave the 
big buyer room to operate by keeping the penny-ante bidder 
away. 

But the way the law of 1796 worked out in practice, 
it kept just about everyone away. These two local offices, 
for example, together didn't average $25,000 a year from 
the sales of public lands during the years 1796 through 1800. 
A lowly average indeed. 

Another good feature of the 1796 law was that it set 
up a third special land office, this one at Philadelphia, 
to handle "the moneyed-men and speculators." This office 
took care of only the big sales, those of 5,000 acres or 
more. In contrast to the smaller offices--"the retail out- 
lets"--this big Philadelphia office was called "the whole- 
sale outlet." 

Though big, this office was like its two smaller com- 


panions: Extremely convenient but not very busy. 
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In fact, in four years of operation, this big office 
had the grand total of one sale: It sold 5,000 acres for 
$10,000. This, too, was a pretty bleak average. 

And it was especially bleak for a vigorous young na- 
tion that had more than 235 million acres of public lands 
it wanted to sell and more than 70 million dollars in 
public debts it wanted to pay. 

So by the time the year 1800 rolled around, it was 
clear enough: The Land Act of 1796 wasn't getting the 
job done. 

That year, nearly everyone agreed: This bankrupt law 
had to be repealed and replaced. 


That year, even the Congress agreed. «s 
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1800 


“Land is the most valuable of all property and 
ought to be brought within the reach of the people." 


-~--William Findley 
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Just three weeks before Christmas in 1799--with the 
land policies of the nation in total disrepair under the 
disruptive Act of 1796--young William Henry Harrison came 
out of the Northwest Territory to take his seat in Congress. 

This determined 26-year old soldier-politician from the 
frontier had one goal etched cleanly in his mind: "To re- 
form the nation's public land system." And reform it he 
would--in quick-time and on a lasting basis. 

Even before Congress took off for the holidays on 
Christmas Eve, newcomer Harrison daringly thrust a reso- 
lution at them, asking that "a committee be appointed to 
inquire...what alterations are necessary in ‘cue laws autho- 
rizing the sale of the lands of the United States northwest 
of the Ohio." 

Congressmen were not only in a hurry to adjourn, they 
were also riddled through and weary with public demands to 
replace the Land Act of 1796. Therefore, they welcomed 
Harrison's resolution; they passed it immediately; they 
made him chairman of his own proposed committee. 

And so it was in record time--in a time much quicker 
that Harrison himself had ever dreamed could come to pass 
--that he was set up in the consuming business of reform- 
ing the public land system. And he held the command 
position right from the very start. An enviable record 
for a freshman Congressman out of the unruly western country. 
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From the very beginning, the inexperienced Harrison | 
knew he needed help--expert help, lots of it. This help 
he got, and more, from the man who was probably the most 
fiercely intelligent member of Congress at the time and 
the man who most certainly had the keenest understanding 
of the vexingly complex public land problems of the day: 
Abraham Alfonso Albert Gallatin--a representative from 
the back country of Pennsylvania, formerly a resident of 
the State of Massachusetts, and by birth a citizen of 
Geneva, Switzerland, 

Curiously enough, the conservative Federalists in the 
Senate ganged together and used the excuse of Gallatin's 
foreign birth to keep this young Republican from taking ¢ 
his seat in the Senate after his election by the people 
of Pennsylvania in 1793. But this political trickery 
didn't dampen the irrepressible Gallatin. He returned to 
Pennsylvania, stumped the state, and was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1795. And there he became 
the high-mettled leader of the Republican minority. 

This genius of a man would also go on to become one 
of the nation's greatest Secretaries of the Treasury and 
one of its most renowned Foreign Ministers. 

But in 1800, all of these events were either past or 


future history in Gallatin's colorful career. That year, € 
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his main task was directing the forces and energies of the 
young Harrison in his campaign to win a new public land 
policy for the nation. Both Gallatin and Harrison would 
have e work fast, for their days in the Congress were 
numbered, Harrison would be chosen early in 1801 by out- 
going President John Adams to be the first governor of the 
Territory of Indiana; and almost at the same time, Gallatin 
would be picked by incoming President Thomas Jefferson to 
be his Secretary of the Treasury. In their new posts, both 
men would make history: Harrison at Tippecanoe, as one of 
the nation's most famous Indian fighters; and Gallatin in 
Washington, as one of the world's leading financial experts. 

So in 1800, they set about their land-policy work in 
feverish fashion. And before they were through, this former 
medical student from the Ohio Territory and this former pro- 
fessor from Harvard University would change the direction of 
the public land policies of the United States for all time 
to come. 

The results of their work--the basis for this permanent 
change in policy--became the Harrison Act of 1800--"one of 
the most important measures in the history of the Public 
Domain," 

Under this Act, and for the first time in this nation's 
young history, the national land policy bore the deep-pres- 


sure imprints of Western frontier thinking. 
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Land Historian Roy Robbins says this of the Act: 
The measure was a product of those democratic 

forces that were bringing into being a new era... 

reflected in the newer agricultural regions of the 

country. 

The most liberal changes brought about by the Harrison 
Act were these: 

1) For the first time in history, actual settlement 
of public domain lands became just as important as using 
these lands as a source of revenue for the U. S. Treasury. 
Always before, revenues had come first in the hearts and 
minds of Congressmen. Settlement had come second. But 
now they were equal. 

2) For the first time in history, settlers could buy . 
a reasonable-size piece of land--320 acres--on terms they & 
could afford: Two dollars an acre, but with liberal, four- 
year credit. As far as ordinary settlers were concerned, 
this credit provision was by far the most important part 
of the Act. For now they at least had a glimmering hope 
of being able to get through the first two years of pio- 
neering a new piece of land--by far the two roughest years 
physically and financially--and at least a faint hope of 
being able to pay off the land during the next two years, 
at the end of which they'd receive title to their lands. 


Under the Act of 1796, settlers had no hope of ever being 


able to do either of these things. @ 
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The professional speculators, especially those who 
didn't have unlimited funds, also welcomed this four-year 
credit provision. For it meant they could now spread 
their money out and tie up four times as much land for 
four times as long as they had been able to previously. 

Or if they wanted to pay cash, they were given a chunk- 
size discount of eight percent, 

Generally, however, the Harrison Act was much too 
settler-oriented to satisfy the speculator's loftier 
appetite for a preferred position at the public-land 
banquet. The Harrison Act made it too easy for ordinary 
pioneers to sit as equals at the same table, use the same 
silverware, and pay the same price as the heretofore 
privileged speculator. Naturally, the speculator felt 
put down by the come-uppance of the pioneer. The Harrison 
Act simply made them too equal to suit the speculator, 

And finally, 3) for the first time in history, enough 
land offices were established in cities along the frontier 
to serve the settlers there. The Act set up local offices 
at Cincinnati, Chillicothe, Hamilton, and Steubenville; 
each was adequately staffed and run on a business-like 
basis by local people whose salaries were taken out of the 
fees paid in by land buyers. 

For the most part, with the passage of the Harrison 


Act, Western settlers pretty much got what they had been 
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clamoring for. Though, admittedly, even the new provisions 
of the Act didn't go as far nor offer as much as the settlers 
had hoped they would. For example, the per-acre price was 
still to high at two dollars; the minimum-size tract was 
still too large at 320 acres; and the credit-term was still 
too short at four years. 

Despite these limitations, however, settlers took great 
heart that the principle of actual settlement of the land 
had finally fought its way to a position of equality with 
the principle of revenue for the Treasury. This alone was 
a major breakthrough, a great and permanent triumph for the 
settlers. 

What's more, the settlers took great hope in the fact 
that they had missed only by a winker in getting the pre- 
emption principle included in the Harrison Act. Congressman 
W. C. Claiborne of Tennessee tried to work this provision in, 
but he was pita down by Eastern interests. 

It was clear enough to settlers now that preemption 
would come eventually. All they had to do was wait. In 
1800, they felt to have demanded more might have meant to 
get less, for the representatives of Eastern States were 
already perturbed enough over the liberal provisions of the 
Act. 

All along these Easterners had felt that, if lands on 


the frontier were made free or cheap and easy to the common 
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people, the already short labor-supply of the industrial 
states along the Atlantic would be siphoned off by the 
land-suction created in the West. This situation, they 
felt, would raise wages, lower profits, and generally 
stunt the industrial and commercial growth of the East, 
which, they said, was the financial-protein necessary to 
a healthy economy. 

Moreover, the delegates from these older Eastern 
states feared that cheap and easy frontier lands would 
drain off their general populations and would prematurely 
bring about the birth of new states in the West--states 
that would pare down the power of the established states 
and would seriously upset the political balance the nation 
then enjoyed. 

This same fear had been keenly felt back in the days 
when the Constitution was being drawn up. Gouverneur 
Morris of Pennsylvania warned then that, if the untutored 
and irresponsible small farmers of the West got national 
power in their hands, they would ruin the Atlantic inter- 
ests. 

And Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts asked the delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention to take special precautions 
against the day when the new states of the West might use 
their power "to oppress commerce and drain out wealth from 
the East." 
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The only thing that kept these older states from 
throwing hobbles on the future growth of Western States 
at that time was their own comforting miscalculation that 
there would never be enough new states formed in the West 
to equal the number of older states already formed in the 
East. 

Roger Sherman of Connecticut gave this over-simple 
explanation to the Constitutional delegates, and it seemed 
to satisfy them at the time. And even the astute Thomas 
Jefferson was then of the opinion that it would take this 
young nation "at least a thousand years" to settle the 
lands between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi River. 
But that was in 1789... 

By the time 1800 came around, the old fear of Western 
power had returned to haunt the East. Now, however, this 
potential power was no longer an imaginary spectre vaguely 
residing somewhere a thousand years in the future. Now, 
it was a real power--a power about to burst upon the poli- 
tical scene with thundering reality. The older states 
recognized this fear for what it was, feared it, and longed 
to control it, to stifle it if possible. 

More importantly perhaps in 1800, the Atlantic states 
feared with a visible trembling the dangerous democratic 
notions and ideas that were being spawned, they claimed, 


in what they called "the excess democracy" of the West. 
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For example, wasn't it possible, one conservative 
Easterner asked, "for every biped of the forest" to cast 
a vote on the frontier, even if he didn't own a pebble of 
property? Wasn't it also a fact that unpropertied, un- 
educated, and uncultured candidates were being elected to 
public office by unpropertied, uneducated, and uncultured 
voters in the West? 

Wasn't it also being brazenly said in many frontier 
settlements that owning a piece of land was the "natural 
right of every man," and not just the "natural right" of 
only those men who could afford to buy it? Wasn't it 
also true that debtors in the West were allowed to walk 
the streets as free men instead of being locked in prison 
as criminals until the debt was paid? 

And wasn't it equally true that people in the West 
were allowed to ignore the established religions and to 
worship in whatever religion they pleased? Or worse yet, 
not to worship in any religion at all? 

Yes--these things were true on the frontier, all of 
them. And Eastern leaders felt strongly that these 
leveling democratic practices had to be controlled, but 
they knew that they could be controlled only by keeping 
their own people at home; or, failing this, only by 
keeping the new frontier settlements near to the older 


established communities of law and order. Which meant: 
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Keeping the frontier as near as possible to the nation's 
cradle of culture and civilization--the Atlantic States. 

But these Eastern leaders realized that it was impos- 
sible to maintain any control at all so long as settlers 
could easily get possession of land on the frontier, as 
they could under the Harrison Act. As long as such acts 
existed, these Easterners said, the frontiersmen would 
forever keep moving West, forever keep stretching the 
frontier farther and farther from law and order, from 
reason and restraint, from religion and culture, from 
education and art, from common sense and community. 

But many men there were in the East who wanted to 
control the Western frontier by keeping the pioneer at 
home. Their reasons were selfish. These men of wealth 
were literally burdened down with enormous land holdings, 
and these Eastern lands they wanted to sell to the pioneer. 
At a hefty profit. 

But cheap public lands on the frontier not only de- 
pressed the price of private land in the East, it also 
drew off would-be buyers. These wealthy landowners, 
therefore, felt discriminated against, put upon. If the 
settler wanted land, they said, let him stay home and buy 


it from us. And let the government come up with a federal 


land law that would make it impossible for Eastern settlers 
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to buy anywhere else except in the East. At least until 
all the private land there was sold. 

For varied reasons, then, Easterners fought hard to 
keep the frontier and the frontiersmen under control-- 
even going so far as to demand that Congress limit the 
amount of public land it offered for sale each year. If 
only a few settlers could buy only a few acres, they con- 
cluded, then there would be no mass movement of Eastern 
pioneers chasing after the elusive, ever moving Western 
frontier. 

But in 1800, a majority of the Congress disagreed 
with the more staid thinking of Easterners. The Congress- 
men felt that the wild frontier had to be opened and set- 
tled, and that opening it and settling it took a special 


breed of man--a man who needed a special kind of land 


law if he were to risk conquering the Indians, the elements, 


and the land. 


Congressman Thomas Scott of Pennsylvania had described 


just how special this special breed of man was: 


The forming of settlements in the wilderness 
upon the frontier, between the savages and the 
civilized parts of the United States, requires men 
of enterprising, violent--nay, discontented and 
turbulent spirits. Such always are our first 
settlers in the ruthless and savage wild; they 
serve as pioneers to clear the way... 


And to help these "discontented and turbulent spirits" 


clear the way in 1800, Congress--under the leadership of the 
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soldier-politician William Henry Harrison and the scholar- 
diplomat Albert Gallatin--gave them the nation's first 
frontier land law: The Harrison Act. 

To be sure, this Act didn't give these pioneers every- 
thing they needed, but it did give them enough for the time 
being. It gave them far more than they ever had before-- 
and more would come later. 

In some ways, the Harrison Act would end in calamitous 
failure: Speculation and credit buying would run amuck 
under it, and economic disaster would result from it. But, 
after much suffering, these things would pass away, 

What would never pass away was this: The Western 
country was opened for all time to come, and the lusty 
pioneer cut out his kingdom there--a kingdom that would 
last until the ever-moving frontier had spread itself west 
across this vast land and had disappeared into the blue 


waters of the Pacific. 
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VERMONT, KENTUCKY, 
‘TENNESSEE 
PO ier * 7 








Vermont, Kentucky, 


Tennessee 


Here, under primitive conditions, the processes 
of commonwealth-building and state-making were going 
on simultaneously throughout the revolutionary period, 
and here the democratic theories of that era were 
given a rude and effective application...They hewed 
new empires out of the wilderness and peopled them with 
sturdy and independent citizens. 


---Samuel Eliot Morison 
---Henry Steele Commager 
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Bitter, often bloody, ever dramatic struggles 


to 


control and subdue the land brought three new, robustly 


independent states into the Federal Union in the five 


years between 1791 and 1796. 


Vermont--"the hardy land of the Green Mountains" -- 


was admitted in 1791, the fourteenth state of the Union; 


Kentucky--"the richest land yet spied out in America"-- 


came in 1792, the fifteenth state; and Tennessee--"the 


first state carved out of national territory"--entered 


in 1796, the sixteenth state. 


But none of these three was admitted to the Union 


until after each had displayed a fierce, go-it-alone, 


we-can-govern-ourselves attitude; and in developing this 


attitude, they at the same time developed democratic 


habits with long, tough roots that burrowed themselves 


deep in the hearts of the frontiersman. Democratic 


habits that other men and other states yet to come 
imitate; habits that still mark these three states 

And out of the turmoil and root-twisting that 
the blossoming forth of these new states came much 
ical scheming, skulduggery, suffering, sacrifices, 
and valor. 


As usual at the birth of new states then, the 


would 
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polit- 
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ding midwives were a curious mixture of self-seeking 
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speculators, such as Ethan and Ira Allen of Vermont and 
Richard Henderson of North Carolina; odious politicians, 
such as James Wilkinson of Kentucky and William Blount of 
North Carolina; impassioned frontier explorers, such as 
Daniel Boone of Kentucky and James Harrod of Pennsylvania; 
and practical pioneer statesmen, such as James Robertson . 
of North Carolina and John Sevier of Tennessee. 

Vermont, the first to merit statehood, was also in 
many ways the most unique; certainly, the most mystifying. 
This green and granite state was born, pure and simple, 
out of man's lust for land, and out of his determination 
to hold it once he had it. 

In this case, the men getting and holding the Vermont 6 
lands were the garish, loud, and noisy bull-of-a-man, Ethan 
Allen; his counter-balancing brother--efficient, brilliant, 
quiet Ira; his older brother, the most ordinary of the 
three, Levi; and a motley group of close relatives and 
friends whom the mighty Ethan formed into a roaring fight- 
ing machine known as the Green Mountain Boys. Fighters, 
yes. But speculators, yes, that too. 

It was about the year 1770 when the Allens and the 
Green Mountain Boys came into ownership of the disputed 
New Hampshire Grants--the lands separating New Hampshire 


and New York, the lands claimed by both, the lands of 
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Vermont. These two states had been bickering over these 
lands for nearly 25 years. That was long enough, said 
King George the Third in 1764, when he ruled that the 
Vermont lands granted by New Hampshire Governor Benning 
Wentworth (granted mostly to his friends and relatives) 
were not valid grants. These lands, said the king, be- 
longed to New York. Later, the Continental Congress 
agreed with the King. George Washington also agreed. 
And New York State more than agreed. 

Soon after the King had spoken, New York began grant- 
ing these same Vermont lands that New Hampshire had already 
granted, with most of the New York titles going to specu- 
lators. The courts of New York upheld these titles in the 
face of vigorous verbal protests and violent physical at- 
tacks by the Allens and their Green Mountain Boys. Gover- 
nor Tryon of New York was so alarmed over all this that he 
put a price on Ethan Allen's head--a fact that greatly 
amused the raffish Allen and his friends. 

These rugged Vermonters cared not a whit what the 
King of England said, or what the Continental Congress 
said, or what George Washington said, or what the state 
of New York, or her asvedlon: or her courts said. These 
were Vermont lands, and Vermont lands they would remain. 


Ethan Allen and his family alone owned more than 300,000 
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acres--and that was just too many acres to even think about 
giving up. Especially to "Yorkers!" 

These Vermonters were determined to defend their lands. 
By threat and harassment, when they could; by armed violence, 
when they had to. And when they used violence, they plied 
it vigorously and indiscriminately, sending New York set- 
tlers, New York speculators, and New York judges scurrying 
fearfully out of Vermont, 

The Allen brothers and their loyal companions then went 
on about the business of setting up and running an indepen- 
dent state. In 1777, in revolutionary convention, they 
officially named their land Vermont, and they framed for it 
a constitution that was the most democratic in all the land. 
It granted universal manhood suffrage, abolished property 
qualifications for voting and holding office, declared re- 
ligious liberty for all, and outlawed slavery forever. 

When finished, they applied for admission as the four- 
teenth state, but the Continental Congress would have no 
part of them. Not until some way could be found to heal 
the wounded and defeated New York. 

That they were rejected by the Congress worried these 
independent Vermonters little. They went on doing business 
as usual, operating as an independent nation, doing such 


things as coining money, collecting taxes, naturalizing 
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foreign citizens, running their own post office, and appoint- 
ing "roving" ambassadors. 

If being rejected by the Congress meant little to most 
Vermonters, it meant nothing at all to Ethan and Ira Allen. 
While the Green Mountain Boys were winning distinction as 
one of the fightingest units in the Revolutionary Army, 
these fantastic brothers--when not fighting patriotically 
themselves--were conspiring unpatriotically with the 
Canadians, the British, and even the French. They con- 
spired to make the best kind of deal they could for them- 
selves and the kind of deal they thought best for Vermont. 
It seems in their conspiring, they offered everything from 

oa annexing Vermont to Canada to "raising a regiment of Green 
Mountain Boys for His Majesty's Service." 

Commager and Morison "wrap up" the Allens this way: 

Although the Allen brothers used the vocabulary 
of patriotism, and spoke glibly of oppression, tyr- 
anny, and sacred liberties, they and their numerous 
followers were primarily interested in lands. 

And the salty Ethan spoke of himself and his family when he 
wrote: 

He and his family have large fortunes which they 
do not intend to lose if there is a possibility of 
saving them. At all risks he is determined that Con- 
gress shall not have the parcelling of his lands to 
their avaricious Minions. 

They did indeed take "all risks", and they did keep 


a Congress from parcelling their lands. And Vermont did go 


on to become a state. 
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In 1790, New York finally gave up her claims to Ver- 
mont lands and Vermonters then went on to ratify the 
Federal Constitution. A year later, on April 18, 1791, 
Congress opened her arms and received 75,000 Vermonters 
into the Union. 

Kentucky's rise to statehood, out of her "dark and 
bloody" frontier settlements, was just as intriguing and, 
perhaps, even more dramatic than Vermont's. And like 
Vermont's, the Kentucky drama starred polished and accom- 
plished players, mixed in with scheming scalawags, who 
were just as polished and just as accomplished. 

It all began for Kentucky on St. Patrick's Day, 1775, 
deep in the Tennessee mountains, where a glib and dreamy 
North Carolina judge, Richard Henderson, signed the 
"Treaty of Sycamore Shoals" with 1,200 Cherokee Indians 
and their chaerae 

For a few thousand pounds and 12 wagon loads of glit- 
tery trinkets, sleazy yardgoods, weevily flour, and green 
whiskey, the Cherokees were seduced into handing over 
title to all their lands between the Kentucky, the Ohio, 
and the Cumberland Rivers--17 million acres in Kentucky 
alone, where the romantic Henderson fancied he would 
fashion for himself a private feudal kingdom in the West. 


Both the Governor of Virginia and the Governor of North 
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Carolina were upset by this independent state-maker oper- 
ating on their lands. Unperturbed by it all, Henderson 
blithely went on about his work. He named his kingdom 
"Transylvania." 

It didn't seem to matter at all to this wistful judge 
that he had no power--either from the King of England or 
from the colony of Virginia, who claimed the Kentucky land 
--to buy these lands from the Indians; or that the Indians 
had no power whatsoever to sell them. Nor did it seem to 
disturb him in the least that the settlers already estab- 
lished in the Kentucky country didn't want or need either 
Henderson or his empire around. 

Despite all these things, the gullible Henderson 
apparently thought that everything would work out in his 
favor. He seemed convinced that the Indians would keep 
the treaty; that Virginia and North Carolina would be 
pleased he was setting up a private and independent em- 
pire in their own western country; and that the settlers 
already living there would come to know him, need hin, 
and pay him money to stay. But this airy speculator was 
wrong on all counts! 

He should have picked up the first clue to his errors 
early, at the signing of the Treaty of Sycamore Shoals. 


There, one of the unhappy Cherokee Chiefs, Dragging Canoe, 
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warned Henderson that it was one thing to get title to 
the lands, but quite a different thing to take possession ® 
of them. He accurately foretold that when Henderson tried 
to put settlers on these lands, "they will become dark and 
bloody ground." And they did. 

Immediately after the treaty was signed, Henderson, 
eager and impatient, hustled the grizzled frontiersman, 
Daniel Boone, off to cut the Wilderness Road from the 
Tennessee mountains through the Cumberland Gap and into 
Kentucky country. This Boone did, and Henderson and his 
Transylvanians followed along the road. They arrived at 
their destination--a hilly spot on the Kentucky River 
deep in the heart of the blue grass country. And there, e 
they founded Boonesborough, the mother settlement of the 
young but exuberant Transylvania Company. 

On May 23, 1775, under a stately oak tree in a soft 
clovered meadow near Boonesborough, 17 delegates from all 
the settlements in the Transylvania empire--Harrodsborough, 
Logan's Fort, and Hinkston's--met in legislative assembly. 
Kentucky's historian Thomas Clark tells of this splendid 
occasion: "The first laws of Kentucky Territory were 
enacted, the land of Kentucky was delivered over to 
Henderson in a ceremony of 'seizin,' and services of the 


Church of England were read." 
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The importance of this ceremony is often skimmed over, 

but it deserves better. For there on the frontier, 14 
months before the Declaration of Independence, these "First 
Americans" declared their own independences, truly estab- 
lished their own government, and based both on the principle 
that "all political power is originally in the people." 
Here was the true beginning of democratic state-making--a 
clear expression of the fundamental principle of democracy 
that the people have the right to govern themselves. Here 
they ruled, not in the name of a king or a state or a col- 
ony, but in their own name only. 

And straight away, Henderson dispatched a petition to 
the Continental Congress, pleading that it grant recogni- 
tion to Transylvania as an independent colony. And straight 
away, the Congress rejected the petition. It had no choice. 
The lands of Kentucky belonged to Virginia, and her legis- 
lature alone had jurisdiction over them, 

At the urging of George Rogers Clark and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the Virginia Legislature not only abruptly threw out 
Henderson's petition but turned right around and organized 
the Transylvania territory into the "County of Kentucky in 
the State of Virginia," 

The same legislature did, however, allow the claims by 


pioneers who had settled in the territory to stand. And in 
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a balmy gesture aimed at soothing over the painful cracks 
in Henderson's broken dream, the legislature enaneea the 

judge 200,000 acres of land in Kentucky. But this, when 

compared by Henderson to the 17 million acres he thought 

he had, was a bare token. No consolation at all. 

Deflated and disillusioned, Henderson returned to his 
home in North Carolina, where for the next dozen years or 
so, he spent his spare time writing raspy and petty letters 
to the Virginia Legislature, pointing out how seriously it 
had wronged him, and demanding that it restore his Kentucky 
kingdom. 


These letters went unanswered and unheeded by Virginia 


” 


--as did the legitimate and urgent pleas for law and order 
and protection that Kentuckians poured out during the Rev- 
olutionary War years--those years when every ounce of 
strength and sap was being drained from colony and country 
alike. 

In those years, as Dragging Canoe had foretold, Ken- 
tucky became "a dark and bloody ground," open, it seemed, 
on all fronts to merciless attacks from British-inspired 
Indians, avenging Loyalists, and marauding frontier rene- 
gades. 

So alone and so vulnerable were these isolated Ken- 


tuckians, and so hopeless were their cries for help, that 
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on at least 10 different occasions they met in revolutionary 
convention for the purpose of seceding from the United States 
and setting up an independent state. And numerous other 
times, these suffering frontiersmen considered accepting the 
offer of unholy marriage with sultry Spain, who still had 
amorous designs on the country south of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi. 

Moreover, in the 1780's, they were guided skillfully 
along in both of these directions by General James Wilkin- 
son--"a shrewd high-binder...a salt merchant, adventurer, 
politician of sorts, and a rascal in general." 

The scampy Wilkinson, whose whole military and civilian 
& career was one passionate love affair with conspiracy and 
treason, for years was an agent in the pay of the Spanish, 

In return for both money and business favors, Wilkin- 
son promised the Spanish he would work for the detachment 
of Kentucky from Virginia, for the establishment of Ken- 
tucky as an independent state, and for her attachment to 
Spain as an ally. 

For a time in 1786, it seemed that the wily general 
would succeed in his conspiracy. That was when Kentuck- 
ians learned that the U,. S. Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
John Jay, a New York Federalist, had agreed to give up 


the nation's right to navigate the Lower Mississippi River, 
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and, hence, the Westerner's right to deposit goods at New 
Orleans--this in exchange for Spain's opening other world 
ports to New York and New England vessels carrying east- 
ern-made goods. 

At first, Kentuckians were unbelieving. Even James 
Madison said that Jay's proposal was impudent enough for 
westerners to break "every Federal tie." Then, after 
thoroughly digesting Jay's offer, Kentuckians were furious! 
After all, the Mississippi River was their only highway to 
the world of trade, and New Orleans was where that world 
began. If they had to, they would secede, these Kentuck- 
ians, to keep them both open! Or, if need be, they would 
make war on Spain and force her to keep the Mississippi 
waters free and New Orleans open. But, as things turned 
out, they would have to do neither. Jay couldn't muster 
enough votes to get his treaty through Congress. Finally, 
after three weeks of bitter and peevish wrangling, the 
treaty died. And with its death, political life in Ken- 
tucky settled back to its normal chaotic and clandestine 
routine, 

Despite the political insecurity and physical bru- 
tality on the Kentucky frontier, settlers kept pouring 
into this fresh and fertile land. By 1790, Kentucky 


counties numbered over 73,000 inhabitants. And as these 
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numbers increased, the pressures for the "normalcy" that 
some form of statehood would bring also increased. Every 
year since 1784, political leaders from all over the ter- 
ritory had been meeting in Danville and trying to hammer 
out a state constitution that would satisfy both the 
Virginia Legislature and the U. S. Congress. 

But in the year 1790, they worked especially hard and 
especially long, for only the year before the Virginia 
Legislature had finally agreed to the "complete separation 
of the Kentucky Counties." And in that year 1790, a state 
constitution--as liberal and as democratic in every way as 
Vermont 's--was finally agreed to. It was accepted by the 
Virginia Legislature immediately, and was then submitted 
to the U. S. Congress. 

Two years later, on June 1, 1792, Kentucky was admitted 
to statehood, with all the equal rights and privileges of 
the older states, these being guaranteed by the famed Ordi- 
nance of 1787--The Northwest Ordinance. This ordinance was 
originally designed to protect the "equality" of all new 
public land states when they entered the Union, but in 1790 
the Ordinance was repassed as the Southwest Ordinance and 
was applied to all new Southern states when they entered 
the Union, even though their public lands might be gone by 
that time. One section was changed in the Southwest Ordi- 


nance: Slavery was allowed. 
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With Kentucky now in the Union, the disenchanted 
Judge Henderson stopped stinging the Virginia Legislature 
with waspish letters and turned his considerable talents 
to pioneering Tennessee. And the unregenerate General 
Wilkinson re-entered the Army, where he would soon conspire 
with--and later betray--a man as slick and as devious as 
himself: Aaron Burr. 

Tennessee's travels to statehood were just as lonely, 
just as nerve-rending, just as bloody, and just as politi- 
cally unstable as Kentucky's had been. 

It all began--if such things can really be said to 
have a beginning--in 1769, when a group of back-country 
Virginians pushed their way Southwest over the mountain 
tops and into the pleasant valley of the Watauga. These 
pioneers, with only their instincts to guide them, thought 
they were still in Virginia when they hit the Watauga Val- 
ley; but they were, in fact in the territory of North 
Carolina, in what is now the northeast corner of Tennessee. 

Two years after their arrival there, two great men, 
James Robertson and John Sevier--Indian fighters both and 
statesmen, too, and men of powerful personality--led a 
band of 80 men into the Watauga settlement, most of them 
refugees from the unsuccessful Regulators' rebellion in 


North Carolina. And soon after that, these 80 were 
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followed by literally thousands of discontented or politi- 
cally-branded North Carolinians and back-country Virginians. 
Settlements sprang up all along the Watauga River and west 
along the Holston and other smaller creeks feeding the 
Tennessee. 

These isolated pioneers were separated by many mountains 
and by hundreds of miles from the official seats of govern- 
ment in both Virginia and North Carolina. Moreover, they 
were constantly beset by civil disorders among their own 
people and by vicious attacks from the Indians. They had 
no place to turn for protection and stability, except to 
themselves. And there they turned in 1772. That year, all 
men in the sprawling 13-station settlement gathered together 
at Robertson's Station and drew up the Watauga Articles of 
Association, which became the basis for the settlement's 
government--the first independent and democratic government 
in the West. 

Feisty Governor Dunmore wrote of the impertinence and 
of the threat of this independent settlement of Watauga: 

A dangerous example to the people of America, 

of forming governments distinct from and independent 

of His Majesty's authority. 

A dangerous example or not, the saucy Watauga pioneers 
continued to govern themselves capably, and, perhaps, too 


happily. They sluffed off with a shrug an order from the 
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Governor of North Carolina to break up their settlement 
immediately and move out of the county in 1774. Yet 
barely two years later, these unpredictable people asked 
to be taken back in by North Carolina, so they could 
fight in the Revolutionary War themselves, or pay their 
fair share of taxes in support of it. North Carolina was 
astounded by this boldness, this audacity! 

For the most part, this independent state endured 
because of the steady hands and cool heads of Robertson 
and Sevier. These two "born leaders" kept these people 
together, kept them organized, and kept them fearlessly 
independent. 

By 1779, however, life on the Watauga no longer 
fascinated tne restless, ever-itchy Robertson. In the 
hire of the Transylvania entrepreneur, the persistent 
Judge Henderson, Robertson packed up and led a small band 
of pioneers 200 miles west into the Tennessee wilderness 
during the most horrible winter the region has ever known 
--when even the deer froze and the trees split. There, 
at the big bend of the Cumberland River, he founded Nash- 
borough (Nashville), a settlement whose growth and free- 
spirit were immediately assured by the influx of settlers 
from the independent Watauga Association. 


On May 13, 1780, 256 rugged Nashborough pioneers 
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affixed their names to the tamed Cumberland Compact--a 
compact that provided for the settlement to be run by a 
court of 12 judges, elected by universal manhood suffrage, 
and subject to recall by the people. Robertson was 
elected to head up the political and military machinery of 
Nashborough, "and his wise leadership was largely respon- 
sible for its survival." 

And survival in Nashborough in those "bleeding days" 
had to border on the miraculous, as it had to anywhere in 
Tennessee at the time. Out of the 256 men who signed the 
Cumberland Compact in 1780, only a dozen were still alive 
in 1790. Yet only one had died a natural death. 

& Following the Revolutionary War, North Carolina dog- 
gedly set out to wring order and obedience out of her 
unruly citizens on the frothing Tennessee frontier. At 
this point, Tennesseans got acquainted with the unbeliev- 
able William Blount--"a man of predatory instincts." 
Philbrick describes Blount's moral structure this way: 
Perjury, fraud, forgery, misuse of public 
office, subordination, and corruption of public 
officials--all were counseled or practiced by 

him with brazen audacity. 

In 1783, the corrupt Blount--at the time perhaps the 
most powerful politician in all of North Carolina--was 
able to draw up a bit of "personal legislation" and have 


=) it herded through the State Legislature. It was a daring 
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piece of legislation, bold and shocking. It established 

a State Land Office and, in effect, threw nearly all of 
North Carolina's choice western lands--Tennessee lands-- 
on the open market. At the same time, it virtually threw 
out all previous claims to these lands--claims by settlers, 
by Indians, by nearly anyone and everyone. And before any 
new claims could be surveyed and staked out, the greedy 
Blount cornered enormous holdings for himself in the lux- 
uriant Cumberland Valley. Moreover, hawking speculators 
followed state surveyors into the Tennessee territory and 
staked out claims as fast as the best lands could be 
surveyed. 

It was at this time that North Carolina abruptly 
ceded all her Tennessee lands to the United States--but, 
on two conditions: 1) That all private claims (which 
meant all the new claims by Blount and the speculators) 
be recognized as valid by the U. S. Congress. And 2) 
that the United States accept the offer of these lands 
within a twelve-month period (which left no time for 
either investigation or litigation). 

To add to the confusion and suffering in Tennessee, 
when North Carolina ceded her Tennessee lands to the 
Congress, she also stopped payments to the Cherokees for 
western lands she had bought from them. When that hap- 
pened, the Indians attacked unrelentingly. 
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All of this political chicanery and bloody combat 
were too much for the hardy settlers who had pioneered 
Tennessee. They voted, August 23, 1784, to secede from 
North Carolina, set up their own State of Franklin, and 
petition Congress to admit this new state to the Confed- 
eration. This, they thought, would be a simple matter 
for Congress. After all, it had just passed Thomas 
Jefferson's Ordinance of 1784, and that Ordinance clearly 
gave Congress the authority to establish new states on 
the public lands that had been ceded to the U. S. by 
the older states. As North Carolina had just ceded hers. 

And here, these Franklinites said, was a new state, 
already established, and just waiting to be admitted. 
What, they asked, could be more simple, more satisfying? 

When this situation developed, however, North Caro- 
lina immediately took back the lands she had just ceded 
to the U. S. She also reasserted her ownership over all 
of the Tennessee territory and her authority over the 
secessionist State of Franklin. 

By this time, though, the State of Franklin was a 
full-grown, but yet-green state. It had elected the 
gifted John Sevier as governor. Its own legislature was 
in session, taxes were being levied, treaties were being 


made, land was being acquired, Indians were being fought, 
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and all the administrative functions of a state were being 
carried out. 

And the new state kept pleading with the Congress to 
admit her. As in the Kentucky case, however, Congress was 
deaf to their pleadings. And with good reason. To admit 
Franklin to statehood would be to interfere with the "state 
sovereignty" of the sovereign State of North Carolina-- 
something the Congress dare not risk, not then when the 
states were so jealous of their authority, and the new 
Federal Union so near to reality. 


As a result of Congress' hands-off policy, Franklin's 


ability to function as an isolated, unsupported state slowly 


gave way, more and more. North Carolina continued to mount 
political and military pressure against her. Finally, in 
1788, whipped and exhausted, Franklin gave up her indepen- 
dence and reluctantly went back to roost under the brooding 
wings of North Carolina, her only Constitutional mother! 
Two years later, when all her Tennessee counties were 
ruly and quiet, North Carolina once again ceded her Ten- 
nessee lands to Congress, and, this time, actually turned 
over title to them. By that time, however, there was very 
little left to hand over, for nearly all the lands of 
Tennessee had been covered and re-covered with claims and 


counter-claims. Nevertheless, Congress accepted the 
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Tennessee lands, and in 1790 created the "Territory South 
of the River Ohio" out of them. In a move incomprehensible 
to all throughout the South and West, President Washington 
appointed--of all people--the unbelievable William Blount 
as Governor. From there, this astounding man would go on 
--through conspiracy motivated by greed--to destroy himself 
in history. 

Washington appointed many unsavory persons to high 
positions in the Southwest, especially persons who had 
openly connived with the Spanish against the United States. 
Historians generally explain Washington's appointments as 
a "shrewd attempt to tie these shady leaders tight to the 
United States." No other explanation makes any sense at 
all, for Washington had to be playing hard-nose politics 
with these appointments. He was not one to honor treach- 
ery and treason--unless it would possibly reform the man 
and preserve the Union, 

Although there were no public lands left in Tennessee 
at the time she asked for statehood, the state-making 
Southwest Ordinance of 1790 was applied to her. And a 
democratic form of government prevailed for the 55,000 
inhabitants of the territory. 

In fact, it prevailed so much so that, when Tennessee 


was admitted to the Union, June 1, 1796, Thomas Jefferson 
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said of her Constitution: "It is the least imperfect and 
the most republican" of any state's. 

And two of the state's most renowned and most loyal 
citizens, James Robertson and John Sevier, both of whom 
had guided Tennessee through its rudest history--from 
Watauga, to Nashborough, to Franklin, to statehood--were 
honored by Tennesseeans; Robertson was chosen to draft 
the state's first constitution and was later elected to 
the State Senate; Sevier was elected her first Governor. 
(Both Sevier and Robertson--like nearly all powerful lead- 
ers in the Southwest Territory at the time--had also openly 
had "treasonable contracts" with the Spanish. ) 

Tennessee, then--like Vermont and Kentucky before her 
--had done her work well. 

Though it is true that none of these three states was 
in the strict sense, a public land state, it is neverthe- 
less true that each of them had the same kinds of frontiers 
to settle, the same kinds of land problems to solve, the 
same kinds of eddies to subdue, and the same kinds of 
political processes and patience to learn that the public 
land states would soon have in their own struggles for 
statehood, 

In a very real sense, then, these three states 


pioneered the way for the public land states to follow. 
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It was the prescribed way, the discouraging way, the hard 
@ way, the bloody way, the democratic way... 


But--it was the only way! 
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OHIO--~-A LAND IN CONTENTION 


(In four parts) 


In a hamlet or in a forest, 

In the deep water or on the dry land, 
Wherever venerable persons dwell, 

That place is delightful, 


----Buddha 











Part I - Ohio 
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On February 19, 1803, President Thomas Jefferson 
signed the bill admitting Ohio as the 17th state in the 
Union, the first one to be carved out of the Public Lands 
of the West. 

But Ohio's 16 year climb to statehood was a long, 
steep, and perilous climb--one beset for the first nine 
years by unimaginable savage Indian wars, wars fought in 
the beginning by incompetent American Gi qliat Genebelie 
Josiah Harmar and Arthur St. Clair--leading rebellious, 
unprofessional, completely unmanageable troops, who were 
ill-tempered, ill-trained, and only half-supported by the 
central government. The new nation--now operating under 
the Federal Constitution instead of under the loose and 
limp Articles of Confederation, which were replaced in 
1788--was simply too young and too fumbly to know about 
waging war completely on its own, with no France or Spain 
to rely on--even waging war against the Northwest Indians, 
who were as disorganized in their new "Confederation" as 
the United States were in their new Constitution. 

The last seven years of Ohio's climb to statehood 
were fraught with incompetence--indeed if not with sabo- 
tage--by an aristocratic, totally unsympathetic federally- 
appointed Governor, Arthur St. Clair, who mistrusted and 


hated the freedom-loving democratic pioneers who poured 
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into the Ohio country. Although low-born himself, the 
gouty and fat St. Clair lusted after aristocracy and high 
position and felt that a monarchy "was the only form of 
government God could support." 

To make matters worse, Governor St. Clair's terri- 
torial secretary Winthrop Sargent (also appointed by Con- 
gress) was a rather stern, uncompromising man who had 
spent most of his life in the Army and who was thoroughly 
familiar with military discipline. He felt keenly ttre 
the only way to control the unruly, carefree frontiersman 
was to force him to live under strict rules of military 
conduct--this, mind you, for a robust pioneer who found 


even the social standards of the East too confining. 
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But Ohio's most immediate and most pressing problem 
during the early years in her rise to statehood,was the 
Indian Confederation of the Northwest Territory--espe- 
cially the fierce Miamis, who were led by Chief Little 
Turtle, fearless, cunning, white-hating, and patient as 
the setting hen. 

After numerous treaties with the Indians (Fort Stanwix 
in 1784; Fort McIntosh, 1785; Fort Finney, 1786; and Fort 
Harmar, 1789) none of which the Indians had any intention 
of keeping, and didn't--and after countless scalping 


parties and raids by both Indians and whites, especially 
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from Kentucky--President Washington authorized Governor 
St. Clair "to call on the nearest lieutenants of the near- 
est counties of Virginia and Pennsylvania for such detach- 
ments of militia as you may judge proper." In May, 1790, 
St. Clair began preparations for a "mighty campaign" a- 
gainst the Indian tribes of the Ohio Territory--tribes who 
insisted that the Ohio River was and would remain forever 
the boundary between the Indian nations and the United 
States. 

In early June, Governor St. Clair sent a circular 
letter to nine counties in Virginia and Pennsylvania 
asking for their quota of 1500 militia. That number, 

St. Clair felt, would be all that were needed to roust 
the Indians. 

Most of the Counties, but especially Kentucky, re- 
sponded to the Governor's call. But responded with what? 
Certainly not with fighting men! With what then? With 
an indescribable ill-clothed, ill-trained collection of 
"young boys and old men," none of whom had axes to chop 
with, kettles to cook in, or guns to shoot with. Even 
those who showed up with guns, showed up with ancient, 
dilapidated guns that wouldn't fire. 

The veteran Major Ebenezer Denny commented on this 


rag-tag crew: "Their whole object seemed to be nothing 
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more than to see the country, without rendering any service j 
®& 

whatever." But this was St. Clair's army; he would get no 

more; he had 1,453 men, 320 of whom were regulars. The rest 


were militia who scoffed at discipline and poked fun at the 


dandiness and formality of the officers. 
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Part II - Josiah Harmar & Arthur St. Clair 





Heading this motley army was General Josiah Harmar, 
a portly, red-nosed, hard-drinking inept Pennsylvanian, 
who was given command simply because his state had sent 
the most volunteers. 

On September 30, 1790, Harmar's army moved out of 
Fort Washington (at Cincinnati), with most of the force 
mounted in disarray. 

Travel was snail-slow as the regular officers tried 
to teach the green militia how to hold ranks, protect 
their flanks, and guard their pack horses, which Little 
Turtle's scouts were picking up almost at will. 

Finally, after 14 days of marching, Harmar reached 
the Miami country near the junction of the St. Mary's and 
St. Joseph's Rivers, at present-day Fort Wayne, only to 
find the Indian villages deserted. He burned all the huts 
and cabins to the ground and destroyed the crops in the 
field. 

Not wanting to return to Cincinnati without ever 
having engaged the enemy, Harmar sent the able Colonel 
John Hardin at the head of a detachment of 340 mounted 
militia and 60 regulars to seek out the Indian and de- 
stroy him. This was the move Little Turtle had been 
waiting patiently for. Before Hardin had gone very far, 


over half of his militia had deserted. But he pushed on, 
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seeking Chief Little Turtle, who let his presence be known 
but kept his well-disciplined forces invisible. 

Finally, when Little Turtle had Hardin and his troops 
in the jaws of the forest trap he had set for them the 
whole forest erupted with whoops, howls, and screams as 
the Indians bore down on the Americans from all sides. Be- 
fore a shot was fired, the militia broke and ran, leaving 
the regulars to be cut to pieces. 

Early in the morning on October 21, Harmar and what 
was left of his army started back for Fort Washington. 

But the stubborn Harmar, fearing to return without at least 
a semblance of victory, detached Major Willys with 400 reg- 
ulars and militia "to surprise and annihilate any Miamis or 
Shawnees who had returned to their villages." Again Little 
Turtle, who was shadowing Harmar, was pleased. And Little 
Turtle trapped and surprised Major Willys and his troops, 
killing the Major and 183 of his men. The whole Harmar 
expedition had been one huge disaster (with the Indian 
losses set at 20 braves), but Harmar reported to Washing- 
ton that "Our loss was heavy, but the headquarters of in- 
iquity were broken up." And Governor St. Clair wrote 
Washington that Harmar had inflicted a Pee rtee stroke" 

on the Indian. But Washington knew better. He knew who 


had taken the "terrible stroke," 
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Moreover, to the Indian, this "terrible stroke" 
merely proved to him how easy it was to defeat the white 
man, As a result, the Indians greatly increased their 
border raids and scalping parties over the next months. 
The frontier settler and the would-be settler floating 
down the Ohio suffered most at the hands of the Indians, 
who now--after their easy defeat of Harmar--ranged wider 
and grew even more brazen and more wanton in their attacks. 
No western community--no matter how big or how little it 
was, no matter what side of the Ohio River it was on, and 
no matter whether it was in the North or the South--was 
safe from the confident, marauding Indians. Harmar's easy 
defeat proved to the Indian that he was superior to the 
white man, that he could beat him at this game of war. 

Even the Congress became alarmed. It appropriated 
$313,000 for another attack on the Northwest Indians. 

President Washington commissioned St. Clair a briga- 
dier-general, and ordered him to take personal command of 
this new army. This appointment only proved what most 
men already knew: That Washington greatly overrated the 
medicore St. Clair. Washington's last words to St. Clair 
were "beware of surprise! You know how the Indian fights 
us." 


Almost nothing went right from the very beginning. 
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The fat St. Clair was painfully gouty and in a dark mood 
most of the time; troops arrived late; supplies often 
didn't arrive at all; the Quartermaster General Samuel 
Hodgson didn't send a single horse for St. Clair's army, 
although he sent saddles in abundance! The whole army 
received but 50 axes to hack their way through the wild- 
erness and tents that merely filtered the rain; and large 
cavalry saddles, instead of pack saddles, were sent for 
the pack horses. In order to prevent a surprise attack 
on Fort Washington, where St. Clair was gathering and 
outfitting his troops, Washington authorized a series of 
raids into the Indian lands, with these led and manned 
mostly by Kentuckians, who for the most part captured old © 
squaws and young children. But these raids bothered the 
intrepid Little Turtle not at all. He merely sat back 
and kept an eye on St. Clair, "who soon will come out of 
his fort and into the land of the Miami's and the Shawnees, 
where he will be swooped up like the hawk swoops up a 
chicken," 

Evidently others besides St. Clair had premonitions 
of disaster, for desertions were heavy and horses disap- 
peared with men, and General Josiah Harmar resigned his 
commission rather than go on the expedition. "God damn 


him!" St. Clair said. Before leaving Fort Washington, 


Ate 


St. Clair's force had dwindled to less than 2,700 men, many 


of whom he had to assign to garrison duty at the Fort. 

On October 4, 1792, St. Clair, whose bodily pain was 
as sharp as his tongue, led his scraggly Army out of Fort 
Washington--at least 30 days after he had planned his in- 
vasion of the Miami-Shawnee country. Autumn had arrived 
and a deep, grass-killing frost had taken place, which 
meant that St. Clair's troops would have to turn their 
horses loose to scrounge forage for themselves. This 
pleased Chief Little Turtle much, as once more his braves 
were able to gather up many a stray army mount. Moreover 
the rainy season had set in, and St. Clair "God-damned" 
the federal bureaucrats and especially the Sitdtite nase tee 
--for if they had kept their word, he could have left 
Fort Washington a month earlier, with his troops riding 
in comfort and with plenty of grass for his horses. 

St. Clair traveled little faster than a balky ox 
during the early part of his march, averaging nine miles 
a day for the first nine days. On October 13, while just 
83 miles from Fort Washington, he constructed Fort Jef- 
ferson--the second post in a proposed string of "communi- 
cation posts" to be built along his invasion route. The 
first post--Fort Hamilton--was just north up the Miami 


River a few miles from Fort Washington. 
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As St. Clair advanced deeper into Indian territory, 

a constant and cold rain, plus heavy frost, made marching 
miserable and the troops cantankerous. Moreover, supplies 
were scanty, and the men had to be put on short rations. 
The troops, especially the militia, grew ugly; and there 
was much grumbling among the regulars as well. 

By this time, St. Clair had grown so stiff and pain- 
wracked that he could neither get on nor off his horse 
without help. 

On October 31, the militia openly rebelled and 70 of 
them marched away from camp toward Fort Jefferson, vowing 
as they left that they would way-lay the supply caravan 
that St. Clair and his troops were counting on and desper- 
ately needed. 

After stewing in his juices awhile, St. Clair decided 
he would take drastic action over the late arrival of fresh 
supplies and the early departure of deserting troops. He 
ordered Major Hamtramck to take his elite First Regiment 
of regulars and run down the 70 deserters, hold them, and 
then go on to protect the supply train. It was here that 
disaster occured. Hamtramck thought St. Clair's orders 
clear enough, but what Hamtramck thought St. Clair said 
wasn't what St. Clair meant. His orders had been fuzzy. 


St. Clair wanted Hamtramck to go no farther than 20 miles, 
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and if he hadn't caught the deserters or met the supply 

train by then, he was to return. Hamtramck thought St. 

Clair wanted him to go as far as was necessary to accom- 
plish his mission. At any rate, the results were disas- 
trous. 

Chief Little Turtle, who never let St. Clair out of 
his sight, was elated when he saw Hamtramck lead away his 
crack troops--the best in St. Clair's army. Little Turtle 
hadn't wanted to attack St. Clair while these veterans 
formed the backbone of his army. 

Now, with Hamtramck gone, the wily Little Turtle 
changed strategy. Instead of holding back his braves 
until the white soldiers could be lured into some trap in 
the wilderness, Little Turtle decided to surprise St. Clair 
at dawn on November 4, 1791. 

St. Clair and his troops had arrived the night of 
November 3 on a small branch of the Wabash River. The 
ground on both flanks and to the rear was low and soggy-- 
just as the soldiers' morale was. The whole open area was 
surrounded by winter-killed trees, grotesque and wierd in 
the moonlight. St. Clair and his officers and men were so 
saddle-sore and foot-weary that St. Clair didn't even bother 
to have them dig in or fortify the encampment which, because 


of the terrain, was spread over several hundred yards on 
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both sides of the stream. The otaeie weary and restless, 
but sleep put an end to their weariness. 

A captain who had been out on patrol reported to Gen- 
eral Richard Butler, second in command to St. Clair, that 
"an Indian army is in the area." But Butler, whose stub- 
borness was second only to his pride, refused to relay the 
Captain's report to St. Clair, because he was not on speak- 
ing terms with his God-damning superior! 

Little Turtle's braves, who had infiltrated the sur- 
rounding forest during the night and had become one with > 
the trees, struck St. Clair's camp during its most disor- 
ganized time--while the men were trying to waken, warm up, 
and clean up for breakfast. The Indians poured from the 
forests and the flatlands like hundreds of grotesque, 
screaming, wailing, whooping, blood-curdling, honriblyy. 
painted spectres. 

Van Every sums up the surprise attack: 

They assaulted St. Clair's sprwaling camp 

at daybreak, overran his outposts, broke each 

successive line of resistance that he attempted 

to set up, captured his artillery and all of his 

stores, and drove him back southward in utter 

rout. 

Of the 1,400 men St. Clair had at his command at the 
time of the battle, he lost 890. It was then, and it re- 


mains today, the most humiliating defeat ever suffered by 


an American army at the hand of the Indians. And if the 
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Indians had followed up their victory--rather than stopping 
to take scalps with glee and gather booty like little chil- 
dren--they no doubt would have annihilated what remained of 
St. Clair's troops who were in shambly retreat. 

When President Washington learned of St. Clair's de- 
feat, his rage was uncontrollable. He muttered: 


St. Clair defeated--routed; the officers 
nearly all killed, the men by wholesale, the 
rout complete. Too shocking to think of--a 
surprise in the bargain, 


Yes. Here on this very spot, I took leave 
of him..."You have my instructions, from the 
Secretary of War. I had a strict eye on then, 
and will add but one word--beware of a surprise! 
You know how the Indians fight us!" He went off 
with that as my last final warning thrown into 
his ears. And yet, to suffer that army to be 
cut to pieces--hacked by a surprise--the very 
thing that I guarded against! 0 God, O God, 
he's worse than a murderer! 
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@ Little Turtle's decisive defeat of St. Clair's 
army created unity and confidence among the Indian 
tribes and confusion and a change of policy in the 
Congress. 

Little Turtle's victory did more to bring all the 
tribes back into the once-powerful Indian Confederacy 
than all the treaties combined. The Confederacy had 
formed over eight years ago at Sandusky, but as the 
years passed it had been wrecked, as individual tribes 
or pieces of tribes took to their old habits of making 
individual treaties with the white man, selling him 
this piece or that piece of land, which in many cases 

- J they didn't even own. 

So confident were the Indians that they could now 
beat the white man's army any time that even the gen- 
erally peaceable tribes, such as the Wyandots and 
Delawares, declared themselves back into the Indian 
Confederacy. 

The disillusionment and disgust that Little Turtle's 
victory caused in the President, in the Congress, and 
throughout the East were unmeasureable. And what all 
of this disillusionment and disgust meant was a "total 


reversal" in the nation's policy toward the Indians, 
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It was decided: "We have in the past tried to win over 
our public lands in the Northwest by warring with the 
Indian; we will now try to win these lands by appeasing 
him," 

And there were more than a few Easterners who thought 
the nation ought not to try to win over the West at all, 
and especially not through wars fought and paid for pri- 
marily with Eastern manpower and tax money. The West, 
they said, wasn't worth warring over. 

Congressman Oliver Wolcott pretty well summed up 
Eastern feelings when he said on the floor of the Congress: 
"These Western people are a violent and unjust race...un- 
restrained by law and consideration of public policy." 

Wolcott was merely echoing a statement made earlier 
by the archconservative Gouverneur Morris of Pennsylvania, 
who claimed that the West would continually start wars 
that Easterners would have to fight and pay for. 

Even Thomas Jefferson, always a friend of the West, 
was disgusted. He joined others, especially the hard-hit 
Eastern industrialists and commercial interests, in blaming 
the hot fever of speculation in western lands on the Indian 
wars and on the deep drop in the nation's economy. These 
sentiments enfeebled the war effort and made it extremely 


unpopular throughout the East. 
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And so it was in 1792 that the West's reputation and 
future development were at point zero. 

The official government policy regarding the western 
lands, the pioneer frontiersman, and the high-riding Indian 
became this: Instead of appeasing the frontiersman and the 
West, the United States Government would now appease the 
Indians. In short, the Federal Government wanted peace at 
any price. And offered it. 

This policy of appeasment worked greatly to the ad- 
vantage of Great Britain, who by 1791 had decided that it 
not only would not evacuate its Great Lakes forts and 
posts, but that it also would demand that the Treaty of 
Paris (which gave the whole Northwest to the United States) 
be re-negotiated. The English had decided that the surest 
way to keep control of the Northwest fur trade would be to 
set up a buffer zone between the English and the Americans 
--a buffer zone north of the Ohio River--a buffer zone laid 
out entirely on United States soil--a zone that would be 
open only to the Indian (and, of course, to the British 
fur-traders and gun runners. ) 


England's Lord Dorchester, a shrewd politician and the 


British governor of Canada at the time, knowing the maniacal 
and disdainful mood that the Indians had toward the Americans, 


and also knowing of the new policy of appeasement the Americans 
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had toward the Indians, managed to get the Indians to 
draw up a formal document of grievances that they had 
against the United States; and to state on what terms 
these grievances could be satisfied and settled. Dor- 
chester then promised the Indian that their grievances 
and demands, which most of all included the Ohio River 
as the boundary between the United States and the Indian 
nations, would be put on the agenda of the diplomatic 
discussions that were going on between the United States 
and Britain. Dorchester also was able to get the Indians 
to formally request that England act as mediator to set- 
tle the Northwest land dispute between the Indians and 
the United States. These facts, plus the fact that the 
English supplied the Indians with guns and ammunition 
they needed to make war on the Americans, sweetened the 
Indians! disposition toward the Englishman. He was,” 
after all, the Indians claimed, "Our Great Father...Our 
True Friend," 

Washington flatly rejected setting up a buffer zone 
in the Ohio country: If the English wanted a buffer zone, 
let them establish it on Canadian soil. Washington also 
turned thumbs down on the English-inspired Indian offer to 
have Britain act as a mediator to settle the Indian-Amer- 


ican boundary problem. For he realized that to accept a 
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a mediator would be to automatically admit that there was 
still some question as/to who owned the Northwest lands, 
and as to where the boundaries were. The Treaty of Paris 
was clear enough on these points, and Washington knew it. 
The Northwest Territory belonged to the United States: no 
question, no strings, no mediation, 

Though the Indian tribes knit themselves more closely 
together each day and though their atrocities became more 
frequent, Washington wouldn't give up hope that a just and 
permanent peace could be worked out. 

But the Indians, egged on by the British in the notion 
that they were invincible, were of no such mind as Washing- 
ton. Each day they vowed that any white man who crossed 
the Ohio River would be flayed alive and that they would 
repudiate every treaty ever made with the United States. 
And they kept their word! But Washington still held out 
hope. 

In April of 1792, he sent Captain Alexander Trueman 
as a peace envoy, under a flag of truce, to invite the 
Indians to a conference in Philadelphia, Trueman's muti- 
lated body was found just a few miles up the river from 
Fort Washington at Cincinnati. Murdered by the Indians. 
Grieved but undaunted, Washington then sent Major John 


Hardin on the same peace mission, also under a flag of 
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truce, and he, too, was found murdered, Next came Rufus 
Putnam's turn, but he would take no chances. He was care- 
fully and skillfully guided on his journey to Vincennes by 
the missionary John Heckewelder, though both nearly lost 
their lives at Fort Jefferson. Once at Vincennes, which 
was safely guarded by Fort Knox, Putnam stayed put. While 
there, he managed to work out a minor treaty with a few 
Indians from the smaller tribes. 

No sooner had the treaty been signed than it was re- 
pudiated by both the Indian Confederation and the United 
States Congress. And both went their separate ways of 
preparing for war. 

In September, 1792, the Indian Confederacy--now close 
knit, strong, and proud--met at the mouth of the Auglaize 
River in Miami country. This meeting was mainly the work 
of the British. Here the Indians made it clear that they 
would accept only the Ohio River as the boundary separa- 
ting the United States and the Indian lands. 

Washington, who still had hopes of peace, dispatched 
Captain Hendrick Aupaumur, himself an Indian, to the Con- 
federation Conference at the Auglaize. It was the Captain's 
mission to invite tne Indians to meet and deal for peace 
with Rufus Putnam at Fort Jefferson. They defiantly op- 


posed Aupaumur, saying that Putnam had no business even 
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being at Fort Jefferson, for that was on Indian lands 
north of the Ohio. Then the Indians began ticking off 
all the acts of atrocity the Americans had ever commit- 
ted since the Revolutionary war. One chief said: "And 
since that time, everytime the Big Knives get ready to 
come against us, they send a message to us for peace, 
And then they come to fight." 

After a thorough tongue lashing, they sent Captain 
Aupaumur back empty-handed and dejected. What message 
they had for the President they would deliver by their 
own chosen courier, General Israel Chapman, an Iroquois 
Chief. His message read: "We are and shall always look 
upon ourselves as the sole owners of this country, but 
as peace is good, we are willing to follow your advice 
and will listen to the Voice of Peace of the Americans, 
provided it is for our interest. we have no objection 
of meeting them at Sandusky." 

Washington was elated over the prospect of peace, 
but he knew the Indians well enough not to stop his war 
preparations on the basis of an Indian promise merely to 
meet and discuss peace. Washington chose three eminent 
generals to negotiate with the Indians: Benjamin Lincoln, 
Beverley Randolph, and Timothy Pickering. 


Washington authorized the three generals to offer the 
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Indian just about everything he wanted, including all land 
west of the Fort Harmar boundary line, allowing the French 
and English to operate the Trading Posts in the Northwest 
(but not the military posts), plus paying the Indians 
$60,000 in goods to be delivered wherever they designated, 
this despite the fact that the United States had paid for 
these lands two or three times already in separate treaties 
made with the individual tribes. 

Washington's concessions were generous to a point of 
"give-away", but he, perhaps more that anyone else in the 
country, realized the delicacy of the Indian situation. 

He knew that with the Northwest Thugens now back in the 
English camp and with the nations of Europe now waging 
wars that were threatening to involve the United States, 
the nation could not afford an Indian eruption of the size 
and scale the Indian Confederation was threatening. 

After much delay, especially by the English at Fort 
Niagara and by Chief Joseph Brant at Fort Erie, the three 
negotiators arrived at Fort Detroit on July 20, 1793. 

Here they received a jolt. They were told that they would 
not be allowed to attend the Peace Conference. They were, 
in effect, placed under house arrest. In the renegade . 

Matthew Elliott's house at that! The hand of the English 


could be seen behind the whole "peace negotiations." 
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The Indians could not agree among themselves. Chief 
Joseph Brant was telling the Indians to take what the 
Americans now offered. He warned them that they would 
never again get such an offer. And they never again did. 

At the other end of the peace table sat such stalwart 
braves as Chief Little Turtle and his followers, who would 
not accept any terms except the removal of all whites to 
the east and south of the Ohio River. This war group would 
have its way. There would be war! The treaty discussions 
among the Indians lasted two weeks before an "agreement for 
war" came on August 16, 1793. Two Wyandot runners were 
given the honor of delivering the Indian's peace ultimatum 
to the three Peace Commissioners at Detroit. The ultimatum 
rejected all compromises and demanded that the white man 
remove all his brethren east and south of the waters of the 
Ohio River. As for the large sum of money offered by the 
Commission, the Indian scoffed and retorted, not without 
logic: 

Brothers: Money to us is of no value, and to 
most of us unknown: and as no consideration what- 
ever can induce us to sell the lands on which we 
get sustenance for our women and children, we hope 
we may be allowed to point out a mode by which your 
settlers may be easily removed, and peace thereby 
obtained. 

Brothers: We know that these settlers are 
poor, or they would never have ventured to live in 


a country which has been in continual trouble ever 
since they crossed the Ohio. Divide, therefore, 
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this large sum of money which you have offered 
to us, among these people: give to each, also, 
a proportion of what you say you would give to 
us annually, over and above this very large sum 
of money: and, we are persuaded, they would 
most readily accept of it in lieu of the lands 
you sold them. If you add, also, the great sums 
you must expend in raising and paying armies, 
with a view to force us to yield you our country, 
you will certainly have more than sufficient for 
the purposes of repaying these settlers for all 
their labor and improvements. 

Brothers: You have talked to us about con- 
cessions. It appears strange that you should 
expect any from us, who have only been defending 
our just rights against your invasions. We want 
peace. Restore to us our country, and we shall 
be enemies no longer. 


The Peace Commissioners could not accept the Indian's 


terms. The conference was ended, 
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Part IV - Mad Anthony Wayne 


As soon as the President learned that the Detroit 
negotiations had broken down, he declared an all-out war 
against the Indians. He knew that the Northwest Indians 
were a formidable foe, especially with the British stir- 
ring them up, promising them help, and supplying them 
with guns, ammunition, and rum, 

x This time, Washington assured himself, the war 
against the Indian would be led by no tippling general, 
such as Josiah Harmar, nor by another stubborn general 
who couldn't obey orders, such as Arthur St. Clair. 

The man who Washington chose to direct the Indian 
War had been one of the most feared, most successful 
generals during the Revolutionary War--a man whose cour- 
age in battle and whose fierceness in the field won him 
fame and fear among the enemy, a man whose unrelenting 
fury in a bayonet charge caused his own troops to affec- 
tionately dub him "Mad Anthony Wayne." 

Wayne was 48 years old when Washington recalled him. 
He was still vigorous of mind and courage, and still had 
great affection for the bayonet as the most fearful 
weapon of war. Though vibrant and young mentally, Wayne 
suffered constantly and severely from the gout, as did so 
many men in those days of dietary deficiencies. 


Wayne neither sought the Indian assignment, nor 
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rejected it. But there were conditions he laid down if he 
were to take the job. He would be his own man, the basis 
of his army would be 2,500 regulars, not militia; his army 
would be thoroughly trained before being sent into battle; 
He would attack the Indian in the summer, not in the fall 
or winter, so that his men and horses could feed off the 
land as they moved. Moreover, besides being better trained 
his troops would be better paid and better supplied than 
those of either Harmar or St. Clair. The President and 
Congress agreed. 

In the fall of 1793, Wayne and his 2,500 regulars 
floated down the Ohio and went into training right away at 
Hobson's Course, a spot near Cincinnati that Wayne had 
chosen for his training camp. 

While his troops were being readied for wilderness 
battle, Wayne--when not actually directing the training 
himself--~busied himself setting up an elaborate network of 
scouts and spies. Little Turtle might know where Wayne's 
troops were all the time when travelling, but Wayne would 
also know where Little Turtle and his troops were. One 
thing was certain: Little Turtle was not going to sur- 
prise or ambush Mad Anthony. Little Turtle complained: 
"The Americans are now led by a chief who never sleeps. 

He is like a blacksnake; the night and the day are alike 
to him," 
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Wayne kept his troops in training at Hobson's Course 
for many months--"until each was a master of frontier 
fighting." Then, in October, he moved them to a strong 
position 80 miles north of Cincinnati, where he built 
Fort Greenville--named after his Revolutionary War Com- 
mander, Nathaniel Green. Two months later, he dragged 
himself from a sick bed and led a small detachment of 
troops 20 miles north to the spot where St. Clair's 
troops had been surprised and massacred. Here, Wayne 
built a stockaded fort, which he appropriately named 
Fort Recovery. While building the Fort, Wayne's troops 
not only uncovered the rusty cannons of St. Clair's 
troops but also more than 500 skulls--the last mocking 
vestiges of St. Clair's defeat. The cannons, Wayne's men 
cleaned up and put back in working order. The skulls they 
buried in a common grave. 

Wayne returned to Fort Greenville, where he spent the 
winter, adding further finesse and expertise to his finely 
trained troops. 

In February, 1794, the English made two moves that 
insured war would take place between the Indians and the 
Americans. Lord Dorchester, usually an astute politician, 
assured a delegation of Indians that it was only a matter 


of a short time until the United States and England would 
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be in open war again. This spurred the Indians into a 
more rebellious attitude. Secondly, in March, Dorchester 
ordered the English to rebuild old Fort Erie on United 
States soil. Here, then, was final proof to the Indian 
of England's loyalty. 

Despite all these factors that seemed to be in the 
Indian's favor, the usually optomistic Little Turtle was 
melancholy, with a premonition of defeat pressing against 
his chest like a heavy rock. 

He warned his fellow chiefs: 

We have beaten this Army twice under separate 
commanders. We cannot expect_good fortune always. 

This new chief /Anthony Wayne/ never sleeps--night 

or day. We have never been able to surprise him. 

Think hard on this. Something whispers to me: 

"Listen to peace." 

Little Turtle was taunted for his sentiments, and 
even accused of losing his nerve and lust for battle and 
his hatred for the white man. To which he spat back: 
"Watch me in battle! Judge me then!" 

By June, the hostility and nervousness of the Indians 
who had gathered at the new Fort Erie, the Chippewa from 
Lake Huron, and the Potawatomie from Lake Michigan--2,000 
braves in all--could no longer be contained. 

Well-supplied from the English at Fort Erie they set 


out to destroy Fort Recovery--a fort Wayne had built as a 


slap in the teeth to the Indian. For, after all, it was 
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there that St. Clair had gone down to superior Indian 
generalship, stealth, and surprise. The Fort stared at 
the Indian in mockery. And, if there was one thing the 
Indian couldn't stand, it was being mocked, 

So on June 30, led by English Rangers clumsily dabbed 
with Indian war paint, the Indians launched a mammoth at- 
tack on Fort Recovery, which was manned by 140 defenders, 
all of whom were outside the stockade walls when the 
Indians burst from the surrounding trees. All but 38 of 
the troopers reached the stockade and began their defense, 

Despite being outnumbered 20 to 1, Wayne's troopers 
beat back every single attack (and they were made by the 
dozens) that the Indians flung at them. 

Many of the soldiers fought out of sheer delight, for, 
ironically enough, they were using the rebuilt cannons that 
St. Clair had left behind when he fled for his life two 
years earlier. 

After failing to capture Fort Recovery, the Indians 
pulled back, discouraged and disillusioned, and most of 
them headed for their homes in the Lake country, rather 
than returning to the new Fort Erie, where other tribes 
were assembling. 

Meanwhile, Wayne figured the time had come for him to 


move on. Just before he set out from the Fort for the 
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assault against the Indians, near where the Maumee River 
falls into Lake Erie, he was joined by 1,600 mounted 
Kentuckians, under command of General Charles Scott, a 
real fighting man, heading a real fighting force. 

Wayne moved his troops down the Maumee several miles, 
and there he stopped to build Fort Defiance, a depot for 
his weapons and supplies. 

At this point, Wayne sent Little Turtle a note asking 
him to lay down his arms, and warning him that he could 
not, when help was needed most, rely on any help from those 
"false white men," the British. Then, being a psychologist 
as well as a field general, Wayne told Little Turtle that 
he would attack the next day, August 17, at a place called 
Fallen Timbers--named because a tornado had ripped through 
the area downing the trees in spider-web fashion. 

Actually, Wayne had no intention of attacking on 
August 17. He knew that the Miami Indians, now the main 
force left, always fasted the day before a battle. Wayne 
would let them fast--or at least try to fast--for three 
days, for he had his attack planned for August 20. 

The hungry Indians couldn't hold out. Several hun- 
dred of them left their positions among the fallen timbers 
to get food. Then Wayne's main force struck. 


Before the battle, one of the commanders asked Wayne 
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what his troops should do if the Indian were able to hold 
them back from his protected position among the fallen 
timbers. Wayne curtly replied: "Charge the damn rascals 
with the bayonet!" 

As things happened, several such special charges were 
made, all successfully. And within 40 minutes after the 
battle had started, Wayne had the Indian dislodged, running 
amuck, and begging for asylum in the new British Fort Erie. 
Here they were turned away at bayonet point. As Wayne had 
warned, these "false white men" would give no help when 
help was needed most. 

Wayne brought to an end any further alliance between 
the English and the Indian by his victory at Fallen Timbers, 
and reestablished the frontiersman's faith in the Federal 
Government, 

The details of the peace were worked out the following 
August (1795) at Fort Greenville, especially when the 
Indians learned that the English had signed Jay's Treaty 
and would in fact abandon the Great Lakes forts. This was 
the hone that made Mad Anthony's Treaty become the plow- 
share that turned over Ohio's rich public lands to the 


enterprising American settler. 
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OHIO TERRITORY'S 


GOOD "KING ARTHUR" 


"The Government of the /Ohio/ 
Territory is oppressive, impolitical, 
and altogether improper, and in its 
leading principles entirely opposite 
to those rights and privileges belonging 
to free men, and which no power on earth 
has any right to deprive them of." 


---"Dorastus'" 





Whatever else Governor Arthur St. Clair was, he was 
a full-blown, indiscreet aristocrat, and whatever else he 
might do, he would do everything in his power to keep Ohio 
from becoming a geabed 

He had absolutely no faith in the common man's ability 
to rule himself, nor in a democracy to function as an effi- 
cient form of government. Every nation, he thought, ought 
to be a monarchy. Even during the Revolutionary War, he 
swore allegiance to King George III of England and fought 
only against "the wicked Ministry and corrupt Parliament." 
In the 1790's he knew it was too late for a king to rule 
the United States, but it was not too late for him to rule 
as a "king" in the Northwest Territory. Which is the way 
he ruled until a militant group of Jeffersonian Democrats 
figured he had been king long enough, and had his "crown" 
removed by President Jefferson, 

As a politician, St. Clair was as hapless and as pre- 
cipitous as he was as a general. And he sort of "fell into" 
both professions without being trained for either. He was 
by profession a medical doctor, having earned his degree in 
his native Scotland, But his military and political careers 
got in his way, and he never took up the practice of medi- 
cine. This was perhaps fortunate for the patients he never 


treated, if his political and military careers be any guide. 
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At best, he was a mediocre military man, fighting for 
the English against the French in the French and Indian War, 
and for the Americans against the English (not the King!) in 
the American Revolution. Following the War, he was elected 
to the Congress from Pennsylvania and was eventually chosen 
president of that body. 

Not on his merits, but through his personal friendship 
with Washington and by a deal made between the Congress and 
the Ohio Land Company in 1787, St. Clair was named Governor 
of the new Ohio Territory--"King of the Northwest"--a posi- 
tion this man of such incredible pride and so little talent 
planned as a mere stepping stone to higher positions. He 
did in fact make it plain enough that he wanted to become 
Vice-President. But Chief Little Turtle of the Miamis 
smashed that plan when he smashed St. Clair's army in bat- 
tle. No badly defeated general would ever be considered 
for the Vice-Presidency, for that office demanded, above 
all, popularity. Later, after finishing his stint as Gov- 
ernor of the Northwest Territory, which he wanted to drag 
on as long as possible, he planned to return to Pennsyl- 
vania and enter politics there. But his removal from 
office by President Jefferson and the rise of liberal 
Republicanism in Pennsylvania politics smashed this plan 


too. It is ironic that a man who held so many high offices 
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and who had so many aristocratic notions concerning gov- 
ernment and his fellow man would spend the last 16 years 
of his life in lingering loneliness and bitter poverty. 

St. Clair's real political problems began with the 
first wave of settlers who swarmed into Ohio after Mad 
Anthony Wayne had won his splendid victory at Fallen 
Timbers in 1794 and had signed the Indian Treaty of Fort 
Greenville the following year. 

These pioneers--from New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
Soha and especially from Virginia and Kentucky--all 
hoped to find a vast personal freedom and many opportuni- 
ties for self government in this promised land of Ohio. 

Instead of that they found a land of turmoil which 
was run with the same political arbitrariness and re- 
straints that marked England's rule over her Colonies-- 
"{mpolitic, arbitrary, oppressive, and tyrannical." Here 
they found "King Arthur" St. Clair ruling the Territory 
as an absolute monarch, This was no land of freedom and 
self-government, tnis Ohio. Nor would it ever be, if 
St. Clair had his way. He expressed himself clear enough 
when he said that, if the people of Ohio were given any 
kind of democratic government, he feared 

--eOur Western Territory, instead of proving 


a fund for paying the national debt, would be a 
source of mischief and increasing expense. It 
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[the West / had given such a spring to the Spirit 
of Emigration /which was/ too high before, that e 
although it is pregnant with the most serious 
consequences to the Atlantic States, it cannot 
now be held back... 
St. Clair, like many of the more conservative Federal- 
ists, feared that here on the frontier either separate 
nations would spring up to rival the United States, or that 
new democratic states would spring up and take the balance 
of political power away from the Eastern states. 
Although St. Clair was contemptuous of all freedom- 
loving pioneers, he held a special hatred in his heart for 
Virginians and Kentuckians, whom he found "very licentious, 
and to a great proportion, indolent and extremely debauched." 
This belief no doubt stemmed from the lusty Virginians e 
and Kentuckians who burst into Ohio after 1794. These pio- 
neers had had very little tie with any strong central gov- 
ernment, which they held in contempt. They had pretty much 
ruled themselves in wilderness communities; they believed 
in as little government at possible, and in all men voting 
on what kind of government there ought to be little of. 
This kind of loose democracy scared St. Clair, and 
well it might, for it would eventually lead to his downfall. 
St. Clair's feelings for the democratically-inclined 


pioneer were simply a mirror for the same feelings of his 


Congress-appointed Secretary of the Territory, Winthrop 
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Sargent, who was acting Governor when St. Clair was away, 
which was a great part of the time. The would-be aristo- 
crat St. Clair found it necessary to escape often to the 
more cultured centers of society in the East. In fact, 
his too frequent trips East brought a harsh rebuke from 
President Washington. Nevertheless, it seems that these 
trips were necessary for St. Clair's morale. He wrote to 
Alexander Hamilton that there on the frontier, "I feel 
like a poor devil banished to another planet." 

The only real difference between St. Clair and Sargent 
was that Sargent was a thoroughly trained, professional 
soldier of Puritan stock. This stern man thought the laugh- 
loving, raucous, pleasure-bent pioneers ought to be brought 
to heel "in a military manner." If possible, the frontiers- 
men thought less of Sargent than they did of St. Clair, 
which in either case wasn't much, 

As the population of Ohio kept growing and towns began 
putting down permanent roots--especially where roadways and 
waterways criss-crossed--the plans for statehood grew large, 
and with them grew St. Clair's fears and frustrations, 

Even before the Indian Wars began St. Clair learned 
that the settlers of Ohio were planning on by-passing the 
second stage of government set down by the Ordinance of 1787 


(calling for a community, after it had reached a population 
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of 5,000 to organize itself, make its own laws, and elect 
a two-house legislature) and to apply directly to Congress 
for admission to statehood, 

St. Clair was just beginning to organize his opposi- 
tion to this movement when the Indian Wars stilled the 
movement. But after Fallen Timbers, there was no holding 
it back. As wave after wave of pioneers came rolling into 
the state--especially from the democratic frontiers of 
Virginia and Kentucky--the call for statehood grew louder 
and louder, often so loud that a listener couldn't tell 
which was greater--the call for statehood or the call for 
removing Governor St. Clair with all his ill-temper and 
despotic power. 

Along with the movement toward statehood came the 
birth and growth of newspapers in the territory. Nearly 
all of these were pro-Jeffersonian, anti-St. Clair. The 
more articulate among the Jeffersonian Democrats assumed 
such classical pen-names as "Vitruvius" and "Dorastus" and 
challenged not only nearly every act by St. Clair and 
Sargent, but also the validity of the Ordinance of 1787 
itself. 

For example, "Dorastus" attacked the kinds of govern- 
ment set up by the Ordinance as "oppressive, impolitical, 


and altogether improper, and in its leading principles 
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entirely opposite to those rights and privileges belonging 
to free men." 

"Dorastus" and others challenged that provision in the 
Ordinance that demanded a territory should have 60,000 in- 
habitants before it could become a state. They claimed 
that any number of free men anywhere could found a state 
at any time that a majority chose to do so. 

Despite the imprudence of St. Clair on the one hand 
and the enthusiasm of the "classical radicals" on the other, 
most Ohioans were willing to follow the dictates of the 
Northwest Ordinance. The only difference seemed to be that 
the Federalists in the Territory were willing to sit back 
and wait on St. Clair and statehood, while the Jeffersonian 
Democrats were not: They would challenge St. Clair and 
fight for statehood. 

From 1795, the Jeffersonians had been petitioning 
St. Clair to declare the Ohio Territory in the second stage 
of its climb to statehood. St. Clair ignored them. As 
long as the territory remained in its first stage, his pow- 
ers were absolute. He could put in the measures he wanted, 
and throw out those he didn't. The pioneers were angry 
mostly over the arbitrary, inconvenient, costly judge-and- 
court system. For example, a local judge could not hear a 


case involving a debt of $5 or more, so a pioneer would 
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have to travel all the way to the county seat where his 
case would be heard by a Federal judge on grounds that 
the local magistrates were, according to St. Clair, "too 
illiterate and ignorant of the law" to hear debt cases 
involving five dollars or more, or larceny cases invol- 
ving a minimum of one-dollar and a half. A verdict of 
guilty called for not more than 15 lashes with a bull- 
whip or a fine of not more than three dollars. 

The "classicist" Vitruvius called on all citizens to 
put an end to this "absolute, despotic, tyrannical, and 
absurd system of jurisprudence." Finally, in 1795, St. 
Clair was boxed in by the Jeffersonians, and he and his 
three federally-appointed judges, who were almost always 
in disagreement, especially over St. Clair's absolute 
veto powers, reluctantly agreed to make certain changes, 
often unimportant changes, in the Territorial laws and 
the ways the courts functioned. The new laws and the 
changes in the operations of the courts were called the 
Maxwell Code, named after Ohio's first editor, William 
Maxwell, who printed 2,000 copies of the code, selling 
200 to St. Clair and the rest to his readers. 

But minor reforms in the judicial system were not 
enough. The more liberal citizens wanted to move on to 


the second stage of government in their rise to statehood. 
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But St. Clair was of no such mind, and he would knock the 
spokes out of the wheel everytime the liberals would turn 
it in that direction. 

Finally, when the Jeffersonians became convinced that 
St. Clair had no intention of advancing the Territory to 
the second stage toward statehood, even though it was 
obvious that there were far more than the 5,000 inhabitants 
needed, they set up a plan whereby they themselves would 
hire constables to take the census of the Territory. They 
were to receive nine-dollars each for this head counting. 

The vindictive St. Clair let the constables go on 
about their census-taking, but just before their count was 
turned in, he abruptly issued a proclamation declaring the 
Ohio Territory now had enough citizens "to enter the second 
stage of government as called for by the Ordinance of 1787." 
At the same time, he designated the third Monday in December, 
1798, for the election of 22 men to serve as the two-house 
Territorial Legislature which would elect a non-voting member 
to sit in the National Congress. 

Now this diioke process today probably sounds reasonably 
democratic, but it was far from it. The Ordinance of 1787, 
especially operating under a man like St. aiaaes was never 
intended to make statehood easy or democratic, It would 


have to be earned, and earned the hard way, if at all. This 
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Ordinance of 1787 was formed by men of property, a good many 
of whom feared the rise of new states in the West. They 
wouldn't make statehood cheap or easy. 

For example, those men over 21 who were allowed to vote 
in the Ohio election had to own at least 50 acres of land. 
Those elected to the lower house had to own at least 200 
acres, and those elected to the upper house at least 500 
acres. As a result, many of the state's newer citizens did 
not have a chance of being elected to either house. 

Nor did this two-house legislature really have any 
absolute power. For in the second stage of statehood de- 
velopment, Governor St. Clair held on to all his old powers. 
Historian John Caruso explains the Governor's long dictator- 
ial arm: 

He was still Chief Executive; he still possessed 
the power of absolute veto; his appointive power ex- 
tended over the justices of the peace and the inn- 
keepers; he could convene, prorogue, and dissolve the 
assembly as he saw fit. To these advantages, he could 
add the fact that the Federal Government paid his 
salary. 


Though still lacking liberty in any real sense, never- 


theless, the second stage of the road to statehood held out 


some real advantages for the people. Advantages both logical 


and psychological. For one thing there was the unity that 
goes with voting and actual law-making (even though chances 


of the Governor vetoing the laws were great). There also 
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was the distinct advantage that a legislature had as a public 
"platform for reform, proposition, and unity of demand." It 
was at least a voice to be reckoned with, 

Lastly--and mostly psychologically--the second stage on 
the road to statehood strongly resembled the detestable 
colonial atmosphere and conditions from which the United 
States had just escaped under England! This alone was drive 
enough for new states to leave the second stage behind--to 
get rid of the despotic "King Arthur" as they had gotten rid 
of the despotic King George--as quickly and as quietly as 
possible. 

But in Ohio--largely because of St. Clair's autocratic 
stubborness, his honest belief that the common people were 
too depraved to govern themselves, and his great fear of 
being out of a job--the rise from the second stage to actual 
statehood would be anything but quiet. 

The indiscreet St. Clair, who seemed to have that 
special knack of God-damning the wrong person or the wrong 
proposition at the wrong time, would make it a noisy affair. 
And his opposition, as it emerged and grew and solidified, 
also became loud, jeery, and often boisterous, 

The pro-and anti-St. Clair forces lined up early after 
the first elections in 1798. The cleft between them was 


clear and deep. Supporting St. Clair in wanting to "hold 
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off statehood forever" were the Federalists, many of whom 
formed the Legislative Council (the upper house) in the new 
State Assembly; opposing him were the Jeffersonians, who 
formed almost all of the lower House of Representatives and 
who wanted statehood as early as possible. The Federalists 
were mostly from Cincinnati and Hamilton County while the 
Jeffersonians were mostly from Chillicothe and the surround- 
ing outlying areas. 

St. Clair explained his party's position with his usual 
indiscreet clarity: 


A multitude of indigent and ignorant people are 
but ill qualified to form a Constitution and govern 
for themselves; but that is not the greatest evil to 
be feared from it. They are too far removed from the 
seat of government to be much impressed with the power 
of the United States. Their connection with any of 
them is very slender--many having left nothing but 
creditors behind them, whom they would very willingly 
forget entirely. 


Fixed political principles they have none, and 
though at present they seem attached to the general 
Government, it is in fact but a passing fancy, easily 
changed or even removed, and certainly not strong 
enough to be counted upon as a principle of action; 
and there are a good many who hold sentiments in direct 
opposition to its principles, and who, though quiet at 
present, would then take the lead. 


Their government would most probably be democratic 
in its form and oligarchic in its execution; and more 
troublesome and more opposed to the measures of the 
United States than even Kentucky. 


The opposition to St. Clair--the Jeffersonian 


Republicans--was capably led by such men as William Henry 
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Harrison, the first man to represent the state in the 
National Legislature; by Nathaniel Massie, the founder of 
Manchester; by Dr. Edward Tiffin, an articulate politician 
and an eminent man of medicine; by Judge John Symmes, 
Secretary Charles Byrd, and most importantly by a fiery 
land speculator, Thomas Worthington, who, after browsing 
over the whole of Ohio, finally settled down in Chilli- 
cothe, where he founded the Chillicothe Party and caused 
the town to become a hotbed of Jeffersonian Republicanism. 

Worthington was a man of great charm, great temper, 
and great influential contacts. There was hardly a man of 
importance, from the halls of Congress to the Ohio frontier, 
whom he did not know personally. It was largely because of 
his contacts and his great vitality that Ohio became a 
state. To St. Clair's dying day, he "God-damned this Judas 
Worthington" as being the man who caused his downfall. Re- 
gardless of what St. Clair called Worthington then, Thomas 
Worthington is today called "The Father of Ohio Statehood." 

The battle over Ohio's statehood was cunning and con- 
suming--like a giant chess game played by bitter but expert 
opponents. In the end, St. Clair would lose, not so much 
because he was out-maneuvered, but more because he maneu- 
vered himself out. 


The main battle really began in 1799 when St. Clair 
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vetoed a bill proposing that a census be taken of the east- 
ern part of the Northwest Territory--Ohio proper. He killed 
the proposal, for he--like everyone else--knew that Ohio had 
the 60,000 inhabitants necessary to qualify for statehood, 
"which meant King Arthur would be dethroned." 

Not to be outdone, the Jeffersonians struck back by 
getting the "Ohio Division Act" pushed through Congress in 
May, 1800. This act drew a line from opposite the mouth of 
the Kentucky River (several miles southwest of Cincinnati) 
slightly northeast to Fort Recovery, and then straight north 
to the Canadian border. The eastern section retained the 
title of the Northwest Territory, while the western section 
was called the Indiana Territory, with William Henry Harrison e 
as Governor. This Indiana Territory dropped back to the 
first stage of government under the Northwest Ordinance, and 
the eastern half clamored for admission to the Union as the 
State of Ohio. 

St. Clair quickly made a counter move. He proposed 
that the Northwest Territory be divided into three separate 
sections. He proposed to Harrison that one dividing line 
run northward from the Scioto River and the second line run 
north from the mouth of the Kentucky. These three divisions 
would have, of course, cut Ohio in half, thereby eliminating 


the possibility of her gaining statehood for years to come, 
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thereby securing St. Clair his throne. When he made this 
proposal, St. Clair again took the time to warn Harrison 
that the settlers were too ignorant and untrustworthy to 
govern themselves. Harrison, a Jeffersonian, rejected St. 
Clair's plan of division for Ohio and disagreed with his 
opinion of the settlers there. 

The two sides fussed and fumed and built support for 
their own plans and gathered together opposition to the 
enemy's. The Jeffersonians came up with a plan to get the 
President to change the Northwest Ordinance to allow all 
males over 21 to vote and to put a limit on St. Clair's 
absolute veto powers. St. Clair, whose commission as 
Governor expired on December 8, dissolved the assembly, 
thereby smashing their plans for either earning statehood 
or of putting political shackles on him. 

This check-off move by St. Clair infuriated the 
Jeffersonians. They hurriedly ran off 500 copies of a 
speech, alerting people that the Northwest Ordinance prom- 
ised statehood to a local government when it reached a 
population of 60,000, "which Ohio will surely have in the 
census of 1800." The reaction to the printed speech was 
overwhelming and petitions for statehood began to appear 
across the state. 


St. Clair quickly made another move. His commission 
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as Governor was due to expire December 8, and his whole 
future depended on this reappointment. For unless he had 
it, he could do nothing to perpetuate his position by 
holding off statehood. So he gathered together all his 
political forces and had his alter-ego in the Congress, 
Federalist William McMillan propose his reappointment, 
Fortunately, things were right politically for St. Clair. 
Federalist John Adams was still President, and the Senate 
was still in Federalist hands. Adams nominated St. Clair 
for another term, and the Senate confirmed his nomination. 
St. Clair was over-joyed and over-bearing with his victory. 

But winning appointment at the national level did not 
mean winning support on the local scene. Most of the 
Territorial House of Representatives still sought statehood 
for Ohio and banishment for St. Clair. Nevertheless, the 
Upper House still supported him strongly. 

Feeling perky and confident that he could still hold 
off statehood, St. Clair again proposed that the Northwest 
Territory be divided into three separate political units, 
none of which would contain anywhere near the 60,000 in- 
habitants necessary for statehood and would leave him as 
Governor. 

Somehow, St. Clair's forces managed, enough support in 


the Lower House to get the bill pushed through. But, 
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immediately, Massie, Tiffin, Worthington, and four other 
Jeffersonians submitted a minority protest. This was alright 
with the doughty St. Clair. He had already won! Or so he 
thought. 

The Jeffersonians had the minority protest printed in 
the Scioto Gazette and other republican newspapers, and the 
reaction to it was explosive. Meetings were held, petitions 
were filled out, and even violence involving the legislators 
and the Governor flared up. Perhaps St. Clair hadn't won. 
Not yet. Nevertheless, he lost no time in getting his divi- 
sion bill off to Congress. But the Jeffersonians were right 
with him, led by the firebrand Worthington, who would use 
every power and exploit every contact he had in getting the 
St. Clair division bill killed in Congress. And when the 
bill hit the floor of the Congress, all the festering bit- 
terness on both sides broke loose and ran amuck, with 
petitions and counter-petitions meeting head on. In the 
end, however, and only after days of fierce infighting and 
political maneuvering, Worthington won a "holy victory," 
when on January 27, 1802, it was resolved that "the bill 
ought not to be assented to by the Congress," 

St. Clair hadn't won at all. Nor would he ever again. 
Although he was through, he would fight on with the fury 


and venom that can come from a bitter, broken man who 
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couldn't understand the reasons for his defeat, who couldn't e 
admit that it was, after all, he who had defeated himself. 

As soon as Worthington had manipulated the defeat of 
St. Clair's division bill, he set up the machinery for 
getting the Ohio Enabling Act passed. As in the past, 

Worthington used every contact he had. But in the end it 
was the "politicking" by the U.S. Treasurer Albert Gallatin 
and the leadership of Congressman William Branch Giles of 
Virginia that pushed the measure through Congress. It 
passed April 29, 1802, and it laid down boundaries for the 
new state of Ohio that are almost exactly the same as today. 

In spite of this, neither St. Clair nor his Federalist 
followers in Ohio would give up. When the Enabling Act was © 
passed, the Federalists tried to convene the Legislature so 
that they might turn it into a convention to reject the 
Enabling Act. Acting Governor Charles Byrd (St. Clair was 
in Washington trying to preserve his job) refused io convene 
the Congress. A constitutional convention was then called, 
with October 12 set as election day for delegates to be 
chosen, 

In between time, the fading and desperate Federalists, 
led by St. Clair, put on one of the most grandiose publicity 
campaigns on record, trying to win Federalist delegates to 


kill the constitution. However, when the ballots were 
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counted, the Jeffersonians had won a stunning victory. On 
November 1, the delegates convened and elected Dr. Edward 
Tiffin president and another Jeffersonian, Thomas Scott, 
secretary. Then they set about the business of drawing up 
a constitution for their new state. And before this busi- 
ness was over, they would have one of the most democratic 
constitutions in the nation. They modeled theirs on that 
of Tennessee, which Thomas Jefferson had called "the least 
imperfect and the most Republican of any state's," 

Despite the domination of the Ohio Convention by the 
Jeffersonians, St. Clair still couldn't find it within 
himself to admit defeat, even when it was so glaringly 
obvious. 

On the third day of the Convention, he asked permis- 
Sion to address the delegates, in one last effort to 
convince them that the kind of democracy they were building 
for the new state of Ohio would only ruin the territory and 
eventually wreck the national government. 

His speech started out humble enough: "It was my duty 
to procure the good of the whole people, and it has been my 
only ambition to fulfill that duty. Errors, no doubt, I 
have fallen into. They were errors of the head not of the 
heart..." 


But with that much out, his humility fell apart, like 
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the head of a dead dandelion caught in a sudden wind. He 
railed against democracy in general and against political 
parties in particular: "That baneful spirit destroyed all 
the ancient republics, and the United States seems to be 
running the same career that ruined them with a degree of 
rapidity truly alarming to a reflective mind," 

He then stormed against the tyrannies of the Federal 
Congress, raging that the people needed "no act of Congress 
to form a convention and a constitution. To pretend to 
authorize it was on their part, an interference with the 
internal affairs of the country, which they have neither 
the power nor the right to make." 

He wound up his speech as a possessed man doomed to 
total destruction. He viciously attacked the Congress for 
passing the Ohio Enabling Act: He claimed that in passing 
this act Congress had exceeded its powers and that, as a 
result, the Enabling Act was a "nullity...not binding on 
the people." 

The delegates didn't even reply to St. Clair's ragings, 
but there was no doubt among them that he had hanged himself 
politically, and with great finality. 

Several men of action would see to St. Clair's immedi- 
ate removal as Governor, even though his commission had 


less than two months to run before he would automatically 
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be retired when Ohio became a state. It seems his sins were 
so great that they could not go publicly unpunished. 

Late in December, the President removed Arthur St. Clair 
from the office of Governor of the Northwest Territory. 

And on Christmas morning, 1802, the uncompromising St. 
Clair put the whip to his horses and headed his rig for his 
home in Western Pennsylvania--"God-damning the day he ever 
set foot in the Ohio country"--the first Public Land state 


in the Federal Union, 
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THE YAZOO AFFAIR 








THE YAZOO AFFAIR 


"The wonderment and perplexity and 
curiosity which the very word Yazoo used 
to excite.....I have never been able to 
forget." * 


---Yazoo Traveler . 





The greatest public land scandals this nation has 
ever known were the "Yazoo Frauds" of Georgia, involving 
the sale, at a penny and a half cents an acre, of over 
35 million acres of lands that would eventually make up 
more than half of the total area of Alabama and Mississ- 
ippi. The sales were made in 1789 and 1795 to various 
"Yazoo Land Companies," 

Although these frauds are nearly 200 years old, they 
are still surrounded by an air of romance, obscurity, and 
controversy--and they clearly show how the land and its 
problems dominated almost all aspects of national and in- 
ternational life following the Revolutionary War. 

These famous frauds are so pertinent in themselves 
and so prominent in the legal, political, and land his- 
tory of our nation that they deserve more than just an 
ambulatory treatment. 

The land speculating companies were headed up by 
such eminent men as Governor Patrick Henry, Congressman 
Albert Gallatin, Treasurer Robert Morris, Senator James 
Gunn, Judge Jared Ingersoll, Governor John Sevier, and 
General Wade Hampton--and also by such ignominious men 
as "King" Alexander McGillivray of the Creek Indians, 

Dr. James O'Fallon (who President Washington later ban- 
ished into obscurity for "subversion"), by William Blount 


(who was expelled from the Senate for his part in an 
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English plan to attack Spanish Florida), and General 
James Wilkinson, the slick freebooter in the pay of the 
Spanish, Other men there were too--both famous and no- 
torious; from the South and from the North; from in and 
out of government--who owned parts and pieces of these 
Yazoo Land Companies. In those early years, the "doctrine 
of the conflict of interest" was unknown. It seems that 
the only guiding doctrine was the ability to get in on 
the ground floor of maneuverings and manipulations that 
promised profit. If a man's public office happened to 
open the doors to private gain, there was seemingly no 
conflict. He could gain all he was able to. It simply 
had to be gained as quietly and as smoothly as possible. 
Another notable fact was that land speculation attracted 
just about anyone--from the high to the low--who had the 
money and ingenuity to play the game. Washington held 
50,000 acres on the Kanawha River in Kentucky, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin had his hand in half-a-dozen speculating 
companies, 

At the time of the Yazoo sales, the question was 
(and, to some, still is today): Did the lands of Alabama 
and Mississippi ever really belong to the State of Georgia? 
Were they really hers to sell? Or were they public lands 


won by the Thirteen States at the Treaty of Paris, when 
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England ceded to the U. S. "all lands east of the Mississippi, 
except Spanish Florida?" 

Both Georgia and the U. S. claimed them and both held 
forth legal arguments as proof of ownership. Georgia claimed 
them on the basis of her original grant from the King: "From 
the rivers draining the Georgia country west to the 'Seven 
Seas'"--(the Mississippi River.) She ignored the Proclama- 
tion Line of 1763, which forbade any claims or occupation 
west of the line that today forms approximately Georgia's 
western boundary. Moreover at the time of the Yazoo sales, 
Georgia's 80,000 inhabitants nearly all lived east of the 
Oconie River, which just about cuts the state in two, North 
and South. 


(Map) 
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None lived in the Yazoo country except 500 miles to the 
west around Natchez, where Georgia had established Bourbon 
County on lands still claimed by Spain. The commercial in- 
terests here--the trade with the Indians and the Spanish-- 
were simply too great for the wealthy Georgians to ignore. 

The eminent historian Francis S. Philbrick has written: 
"In truth, Georgia's territory had never extended westward 
of substantially her present limits." 

That the United States felt the Yazoo Lands were hers 
by virtue of the Treaty of Paris is evident from the fact 
that she, and she alone, made treaties with the Indians in 
the disputed Yazoo territory--and only the Federal Govern- 
ment had the right to make treaties. 

An interesting sidelight here is that the speculating 
addict Patrick Henry, a rabid democrat, denied that the 
Constitution explicitly gave the Federal Government the ex- 
clusive right to make treaties with the Indians. For if she 
had that right, then Henry stood to lose title to thousands 
of acres of Indian (Public?) Lands in the Yazoo area. The 
gallant Henry stood firm and demanded a strict Jeffersonian- 
democratic interpretation of the Constitution, 

However, not too much later, Henry found it morally 
necessary to reverse himself. When the original Virginia 
Yazoo Company was formed, Henry was one of its founders, and 


he wildly bought up Continental dollars (at two and three 
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cents on the dollar) to pay for the Yazoo lands. A short 
time later, Georgia refused to accept anything but specie 
in payment, and Henry was left with bundles of Confedera- 
tion dollars. What to do? 

The most famous of Federalists, Alexander Hamilton, 
came to his rescue. In the face of Republican charges 
that he was violating the Constitution by loosely con- 
structing it, Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
agreed to pay a solid U. S. dollar for every worthless 
"Continental" in circulation. When that happened, Repub- 
lican Patrick Henry agreed that perhaps, after all, "loose 
construction of the Constitution" was the best construction 
of the Constitution. In modern jargon, Patrick Henry's 
bundle really became a bundle. All from the Yazoo Frauds. 

Thomas Jefferson later wrote President Washington 
that when Hamilton funded the state debts--honored the 
worthless Continental dollar--members of the Virginia 
Yazoo Company made more money than they had ever hoped to 
make selling the land. 

Further evidence that the United States consid- 
ered these lands of Alabama and Mississippi (these 
Yazoo Lands) her own came when she created the Mis- 


sissippi Territory out of them in 1798. And an even 
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more obvious indication came when President Washing- 
ton in 1793 warned white settlers against settling 
on the Yazoo lands, which were protected by treaties 
between the United States and the indian. 

The question of who really owned Alabama and 
Mississippi--or whether or not they were public 
lands--is, though still controversial, nevertheless 
incidental today. For in order to bring peace and 
order out of the danger and chaos that existed in 
the Territory after the Yazoo Frauds, the United 
States consented to admit "legally" that the lands 
had belonged to Georgia. The U.S. paid Georgia 
one-and-a-quarter million dollars when Georgia finally 
ceded all her western lands--Alabama and Mississippi-- 
to the Federal Union in 1802 and set aside another 
five million to pay off speculators and settlers who 
had purchased Yazoo lands in good faith. 

Moreover, these Yazoo Frauds had a profound 
effect on our relations with France and Spain. 

For one thing, the fight between the United 
States and Georgia over these lands, and over the 
openly crooked and corrupt ways in which they were 


sold and resold, gravely wounded our relationship 
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with an understandably tempermental Spain. She had 
never given up her claims to all of the lands south- 
west of the Ohio River, so she objected to any of 
these lands being sold, although she realized she 
could do little or nothing--except intrigue with 
such men as James Wilkinson and Harry Inmes-—-about 
the lands of Kentucky and Tennessee. They were lost 
to her forever. But she could do something about the 
Indian lands of Alabama and Mississippi--the Yazoo 
lands which for the most part were uninhabited by 
white men, 

Time and again she formally objected, not only 
to such blatant acts as selling these Indian lands, 
but also to such minor acts as the United States 
making treaties with the Indians there. Spain con- 
sidered not only these lands her own but the Indians 
who lived on them hers too. 

What great fear and anger arose in mighty Spain, 
then, when Georgia sold outright Spanish lands around 
Natchez--Yazoo lands Spain held title to by right of 
conquest, treaty, and occupation? And what greater 
fears and anger were aroused when Spain learned that 


the bumbling Dr. James O'Fallon had convinced the 


great George Rogers Clark to lead an expedition down 
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the Mississippi and attack not only Vicksburg (Walnut 
Hills), Natchez, and New Orleans, but also all of 
Spanish Florida? All of this stirred the Spanish to 
spur the Indians to greater activity against the 
white settlers along the frontier. The Yazoo Affair 
was taking its toll in our affairs with Spain. Yet 
the frauds went on at a brisk pace. Speculators 
couldn't be concerned with Indian Treaties and foreign 
affairs. 

The Yazoo Frauds also involved us, though we 
didn't know it at the time, in a near war with the 
French who had plans to take over Mississippi, Ala- 
bama (Yazoo lands), and East and West Florida, "plus 
other American neighbors in the South"--presumably 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

When the revolutionary French government sent 
the brash and cunning Citizen Edmund Genet as Minis- 
ter to this country in 1793, he carried with him 
plans that, if war were to break out between France 
and Spain (as seemed likely), France would claim not 
only the Floridas, but also Mississippi and Alabama 
as "prizes of war" taken from Spain. And they would 


be taken according to the scheme worked out by the 
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unregenerate Dr. James O'Fallon and George Rogers 
Clark, who had been made a general in the French 
Army. 

President Washington became so alarmed at the 
risky and dangerous goings-on that he ordered the 
arrest of Dr. G'Fallon* and forbade the proposed 
expedition of George Rogers Clark. Almost in the 
same breath, he again warned the Yazoo speculators 
against violating any of the treaties the United 
States had with the Indians in the Yazoo territory. 

The Yazoo Affair really had its beginning in 
1785, when a group of speculators from South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, calling themselves the Bourbon 
Company, petitioned the Georgia Legislature for 
all 35 million acres of the Yazoo country. The sale 
was made for about a penny an acre, but by 1789, the 
company hadn't planted one settler, and it was bank- 
rupt. 

The Company was then reorganized, under the 
cunning genius of the Creek King, Alexander McGilli- 


vray, and renamed the South Carolina Yazoo Company. 


*O'Fallon--out of money, out of friends, and out of | 
schemes--settled down in Kentucky, marrying the sister 


of George Rogers Clark, and lived on into obscurity. 
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They asked Georgia to let them take over and settle 
the lands originally sold to the Bourbon Company. 

But, before they could get their petition through, 
another company, the Virginia Yazoo Company, headed by 
Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia, moved in and took 
over half the lands of the Yazoo. 

President Washington and the Congress, lacking 
an army mo busy trying to quiet the marauding Indians 
in the Ohio Territory and get the English to vacate 
the Great Lake Forts, could only warn the Yazoo Com- 
panies against violating Indian treaties in the Yazoo 


territory and of jeopardizing our relationship with 


“ 


Spain. They were generally ignored on both counts. 
But they could do little else. 

The South Carolina company was more active than 
the Virginia Yazoo, mainly because Dr. O'Fallon as 
yet, still on the scene, dag the Company's sole agent, 
and it was mostly Choctaw and Spanish lands he was trying 
to sell in the Yazoo. 

He connived with General James Wilkinson, who was 
in the pay of the Spanish as well as the U.S., to in- 
tercede for him with the Spanish. This the wiley 


Wilkinson promised to do. He also told O'Fallon that 


the Choctaw Treaty with the United States protecting 
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them on their native lands "wasn't worth a pinch of 
snuff," 

Despite many gyrations, threats, promises, 
claims, and counter-claims, both the South Caro- 
lina Yazoo Company and the Virginia Yazoo Company 
were put out of business, and the Georgia Legisla- 
ture declared their contracts null and void. She 
made the claim stick by refusing to accept worthless 
confederation dollars in payment for the Yazoo lands. 
She demanded further payment in specie--something 
neither Company had. That was the end of the first 
act of the "Yazoo Affair", but the big scene was 
yet to come. And come it did, in 1795. 

That year, the Georgia Legislature decided to 
pass a law to pea the Yazoo lands, all 35 million 
acres of them. The price: a cent and a half an acre; 
the purchasers: four Yazoo land companies, representing 
North and South alike, and run by some of the most 
famous and most infamous names in that era of our his- 
tory, including a good many of the legislators who had 
passed the law. 

It came out, almost immediately following the 


passage of the act, that every single legislator who 
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voted for the law had been bribed in some way or 
another. It also came out that the son of Governor 
George Matthews, who signed the bill into law, was 
deeply involved in the frauds. This gave off a bad 
oder, for Governor Matthews had only recently re- 
fused to sign a similar Yazoo bill, one his son had 
‘ interest in. 

An interesting sidelight to the signing was that 
the Governor's secretary, anti-Yazoo tc the core and 
knowing that the Governor was highly superstitious, 
dipped the Governor's pen in oil so it wouldn't write. 
This came off as no bad omen for the Governor, though. 


After three or four failures, he simply flipped the 


oiled quill aside and took a fresh one to sign the bill. 


The passage of the bill, with all the stink of 
fraud surrounding it, enraged the state and caused the 
formation of an anti-Yazoo party. This party was led 
by one of the most colorful men in this nation's his- 
tory--William H. Crawford, a young lawyer with a low 
boiling point and a high courage-quotient. In 1796, 
Crawford would lead the foerces that defeated the leg- 
islators who passed the Yazoo Act, and would himself be 


elected to serve four years in the State Legislature. 
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Later, he would be elected to the U.S. Senate for 
six years. In between fighting two duels, he served 
as Minister to France, Secretary of war, and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. In 1824, he made a strong run 
for the Presidency and his candidacy threw the elec- 
tion into the House of Representatives. 

Also active in the anti-Yazoo party was the 
fiery U.S. Senator (General) James Jackson of Georgia, 
who resigned his Senate seat to come back to Georgia, 
got himself elected to the State Legislature and 
fought furiously to get the Yazoo Affair declared 
illegal and unconstitutional. 

When the Georgia Legislature convened in 1796, 
its first act was to declare the Yazoo sales null 
and void. And to add a note of complete purgation 
to the sales, the original bill and all the attend- 
ing correspondence and written arguments were burned 
in the public square, with a magnifying glass and 
the sun setting the purifying blaze. The following 
year, the Yazoo sales were written into the State 
Constitution as null and void. With this, the State 
of Georgia cleansed itself of the Yazoo Frauds, 

And in 1802, Georgia ceded all her lands (Mis- 


sissippi and Alabama) west of the Chattahoochee River 
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to the Federal Government for one and a quarter 
million dollars, thereby completing the cession of 
all western lands won at the Treaty of Paris and 
claimed by the original Thirteen States. But since 
the Yazoo lands were covered with claims and counter 
claims by private individuals, not an acre of land 
was added to the United States vast Public Domain, 
But the western land cessions, after 26 years, were 
closed forever. 

One final act of importance is the closing one 
in the Yazoo Frauds. Even though the whole Yazoo 
Affair had been declared null and void and uncon- 


stitutional by Georgia, and after Georgia had ceded 





her western lands to the Federal Government, a group 
of speculators calling themselves the New England 
Mississippi Company bought up--for practically no- 
thing--all the "null and void" land titles they 
could get their hands on. And then they entered a 
claim against the United Be eee es Nanoha payment 
for the "worthless" Yazoo titles. The Congress re- 
fused, of course, until 1814, when the United States 
Supreme Court declared that, despite the fraud and 
deceit surrounding the sale, the Yazoo sale was 


nevertheless a valid contract, and no state had the 
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right to invalidate a contract. 
The Coase finally settled matters with the 
New England Mime eect speculators by paying them 
more than six million dollars for their "titles." 
Thus ended the Yazoo Affair--the greatest pub- 


lic land scandal this nation has ever known, 
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"There is on the globe one single spot-- 
the possessor of which is our natural enemy: 
It is New Orleans..." 


---Thomas Jefferson @ 


Splashy New Orleans--that jeweled-mouth of the precious 
River of Gold--took on added political luster in the spring 
of 1801. 

It was then that President Jefferson turned his exclu- 
Sive attention to this key port city which controlled the 
lushest and richest river valley in the whole world--the 
incomparable Mississippi, whose 2,350-mile river formed the 
western boundary of the United States at the time. 

Jefferson wrote: 

It is New Orleans through which the produce of 
three-eighths of all our_territory must pass to market. 

And from its /the West's/ fertility, it will before 

long yield more than half of our produce, and contain 

more than half of our inhabitants. 

It was Jefferson's opinion then--as it had been for over a 
decade--that for a foreign power to control New Orleans was 
like having a professional thief own the only key to the 
nation's future. A foreign power controlling that city, he 
realized, could, at any time, manipulate the draw-strings 
governing not only the internal economy and westward expan- 
sion of the U. S., but also her international commerce and 
foreign affairs. And, in 1801, Spain was the foreign power 


controlling New Orleans. Or so Jefferson thought at the 


time. 
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He felt, however, that the U. S. could get along with 
( ’ 
Spain, at least for a time, at least until he could peace- e 
ably wrench control from her. Which he thought wouldn't be 
too hard to do. For Spain was weak--economically, politi- 
cally, and militarily. Moreover, Spain had been reasonable, 
although testy and bureaucratic, in letting western settlers 
float their products down the Mississippi and deposit them 
at New Orleans, where they were then transferred, duty free, 
to ocean-going transports bound for New York or ports over- 
seas. 
True, Spain had granted this "right of deposit" for only 
three years, more than six years ago; but she had not pressed 
the U. S. on the matter since that time nor had she ever e 
threatened to withdraw this privilege. But if she ever did 
withdraw it, Jefferson realized that western settlers would 
be ruined, perhaps driven to insurrection or war. So Spain's 
just having this power made for a nervous nation and a ner- 
vous President. 
But in Jefferson's mind, there was plenty of time for 
him to figure out how he was going to "negotiate Spain out 
of New Orleans." Which he meant to do--peaceably, of course, 
if he could. That was the direction his thinking was going 


early in 1801. 
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But in mid-year, he was pulled up short: Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who was just beginning to uncoil his devastating 
military genius across "Little Europe and the glittering 
East," took over ownership of New Orleans and all of 
Louisiana--from the west bank of the Mississippi River to 
the towering peaks of the Rockies--"an area so vast and so 
mysterious that even its boundaries were known to no man," 

The power-hingry Napoleon had forced the helpless 
Spanish to give up these enormous holdings in exchange for 
the small kingdom of Tuscany in Northern Italy. To quiet 
the fearful Spanish, Napoleon agreed "never to sell Louisiana 
to a third power," 

And the startled Jefferson was indeed convinced that 
Napoleon never would sell this New world treasure! For he 
knew well tnat France's "Little Corporal" wanted Louisiana 
for only one purpose: To establish a powerful French poli- 
tical and commercial empire in North America, 

Napoleon's next move fixed Jefferson in this conviction. 
In January, 1802, he dispatched an army of 33,000 well- 
seasoned French fighters to bring to heel the brilliant 
ex-Slave ruler of Santo Domingo, Toussaint L'Ouve:ture, 
and then to proceed on to North America and "take possession 
of New Orleans and Louisiana," 
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This sharp turn of strategy by Napoleon stunned Jeffer- 
son! Though he was sincerely dedicated to peace and though 
he greatly feared any "foreign entanglement," nevertheless 
these brazen moves by the gambling Napoleon were too much 
for him--way too much, even for a pacifist President! He 
hurriedly fired off a war-rattling note to Robert R. Living- 
ston, the American Minister in Paris: 

The day that France takes possession of New Orleans 
eeewe must marry ourselves to the British fleet and na- 
tion...This is not a state of things we seek or desire. 
It is one which...France forces on us. 

A short time after this, things began to look good to 
the anxious President; which meant that things began to look 
bad for the French. The French forces, sleek and trim and 
trained to perfection, were expected to have a frolic in 
cutting down the Blacks in Santo Domingo; but there they met 
the fiercest, most slashing opponents of their lives. Though 
they managed to capture the valiant Toussaint--through trick- 
ery and treachery--and pack him off in chains to die ina 
French prison, they could not beat off the inspired Domingans. 
To add to their enormous battle casualties, the French were 
hit by a raging scourge of yellow fever. In less than a year, 


their total losses in combat and to the fever were 31,000, 


that out of an original force of 33,000. 
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With this unexpected turn of events, Jefferson regained 
his usual calm and composure. But this wasn't to last long. 
In October, he was brought up short again; and, again, the 
importance of New Orleans to the nation was brought home to 
him with a sting. Without warning, the Spanish summarily 
withdrew the "right of deposit" at New Orleans! Although 
they had already sold the city to the French, they had not 
yet delivered the deed. Technically, they still owned New 
Orleans, and this act clearly showed that they intended to 
make the most of this ownership. 

Jefferson was plainly worried. He didn't know what the 
impatient, independent, short-tempered settlers in the West 
might do now that their million-dollar-a-year flow of produce 
down the Mississippi had been pinched off; their only ship- 
ping port locked up. 

Immediately, the disturbed President set the wneels of 
power-politics to turning. And before these wheels stopped, 
they would grind out the biggest real-estate deal in the 
history of man: The Louisiana Purchase. But that would come 
later. 

As soon as the right of deposit was withdrawn by Spain, 
Jefferson directed Livingston, his French Minister, to: 


1) Try to buy the "Isle of New Orleans" from the French; 
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2) If tnuat failed, try to purchase some other "suitable 
port site" on the bank of the Mississippi in the river's 
mouth; 

3) If that failed, try to work out a perpetual guarantee 

of the rights of navigation on the Mississippi and the 

right of deposit at New Orleans; and 

4) If all of these things failed, begin immediate ne- 

gotiations for a separate treaty with tne English who 

were then getting ready for another all-out war with 

France, 

To make certain that no clamp was left untightened in 
his maneuverings to get New Orleans, Jefferson sent his trusted 
friend, James Monroe--a shrewd bargainer in any goings-on-- 
as envoy extraordinary to aid Livingston in his negotiations 
with the French--or with the English if the French proved 
themselves unwilling bargainers. These two negotiators were 
authorized by Jefferson to offer up to ten million dollars 
for New Orleans alone or for any suitable alternate site in 
the Mississippi's mouth, 

Preliminary bargaining sessions opened before Monroe 
arrived in Paris; and Livingston dickered long and patiently 
with Napoleon's Minister of Foreign Affairs, the wily ex- 
Bishop Talleyrand--one of history's most notorious and most 


unscrupulous villains, and the imaginative mind that had 
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drawn up Napoleon's master blueprint fer his Empire in North 
America. 

Livingston found the cagey Talleyrand an elusive, dis- 
passionate opponent. the haughty prelate coldly rejected 
every offer Livingston made, and made no counter offers him- 
self. The negotiations seemed dcomed. Perhaps they had been 
doomed from the start. After all, the infamous Talleyrand 
had an international reputation for refusing to negotiate on 
anything until after his holy hands had been properly annointed 
with a bribe of considerable import. 

Finally, on the morning bf ages 11, a dejected Living- 
ston sat back and pondered what his next move would be with 
the elegant bully, Talleyrand. But even before Livingston 
could assemble his thoughts, the showy Talleyrand swept into 
the room and braced the American diplomat, asking him flat 
out: "What will you give me for the whole of Louisiana?" 

Livingston was stunned. He hadn't expected this jolt-- 
not even from the totally unpredictable Talleyrand. But 
what a welcome jolt it was! He recovered himself quickly. 
And negotiations began immediately for the United States to 
purchase, not New Orleans alone, but "the whole of Louisiana." 

Negotiations quickened the following day when Monroe 


arrived. And 19 days later, on April 30, the Louisiana 
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Purchase was signed. For 15 million dollars, the United 
States received 530 million acres of land--an amount which 
resulted in the nation almost exactly doubling itself in 
size, at a per-acre cost of barely three and one-half cents. 

Although the 15 million dollar price paid for Louisi- 
ana seems unbelievably low today, it was nevertheless a 
staggering sum in those early days of the young Republic, 
when the total national debt was hovering around 70 million 
dollars, and the nation was having great difficulty even 
reducing that. Land-scholar Marion Clawson makes this 
apt comparison between the 15 million dollars paid for 
Louisiana and a like amount in 1964: 

It was an enormous sum. With our present-day 
national income and federal budget, a sum of perhaps 
one hundred billion dollars would be comparable. 

An interesting question has always surrounded the 
Louisiana Purchase. It is this: "Why did Napoleon finally 
agree to sell this vast chunk of precious land?" The answer 
is simple: He had no choice. He was going to lose it any- 
way, to his enemy, England; so why not sell it first, to 
his friend the United States? Besides, the lands of Louis- 
iana really meant nothing to Napoleon. He had title to them 
only 19 days before he turned around and sold them. Napo- 
leon kept things only so long as they were valuable to him; 


and in 1803, Louisiana was no longer valuable. 
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At the time of the purchase, Jefferson and others in 
this country telt that the sale had been brought off by 
Livingston and Monroe simply outfoxing Napoleon and Talley- 
rand, beating them badly at the game of negotiations. This 
was not the case, however. French history expert Leo Gershoy 
explains it this way: 

It is more than likely that Napoleon's colonial 
project in the West was an incident in his European 
schemes, and concerned him much less than students of 
American history have thought. 

In addition to the 15 million dollars the U. S. promised 
to pay the French for Louisiana, the purchase treaty also 
had to promise eventual statehood to the new states carved 
out of the territory; and promise, too, that all French 
nationals living in Louisiana would receive U. S. citizen- 
ship immediately. These things Livingston and Monroe will- 
ingly promised. 

In fact, in signing this treaty, both of these men 
promised much more than they had either the right or the 
power to. And these promises put Jefferson in an embarass- 
ing, contradictory position. For years before he was elected 
President, he carried on a harsh, running battle with the 


reigning Federalists, and especially with their most arti- 


culate spokesman, Alexander Hamilton. 
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The fight, which often became bitter and personal, 
centered around the nature of the powers granted by the 
Constitution to the President, to the Congress, and to 
the Courts. 

The Federalists were called "loose constructionists." 
They claimed that the Constitution granted not only the 
specific powers that were spelled out in that document but 
also all other "necessary powers" that were implied by the 
specific powers. For example, if the Federal government 
had the "specific power" to charter a national bank, then 
it also had the "implied powers" necessary to keep that 
bank from being taxed out of existence by the individual 
states. 

On the other hand, Jefferson and his Republican fol- 
lowers were called "strict constructionists." They claimed 
that if a particular power wasn't specifically spelled out 
in the Constitution, then that power didn't exist. In 
short, there was no such thing as an "unwritten" or an "im- 
plied power" in the Constitution. They further claimed that 
if a particular power was spelled out as belonging specifi- 
cally to the President, or to the Congress, or to the Courts, 
then that power belonged to that person or persons alone, 


and to no other, 
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It was Jefferson's previous and uncompromising devotion 

to this doctrine of strict-construction that put him in a 
tight box over the Louisiana Purchase. For there was not 

a word in the Constitution about the power of the President 
to purchase new territory for the United States. Moreover, 
the Constitution clearly and specifically reserved to the 
Congress--and to the Congress alone--the exclusive power to 
admit new states to the Union and to naturalize foreign 


citizens, 


So, if Jefferson went through with the Louisiana Purchase, 


he would not only have to exercise a power that did not exist 
in the Constitution, but he would also have to usurp a power 

that the Constitution specifically said belonged to the Con- 

gress alone. 

It is understandable, then, that when the Louisiana 
Purchase was presented to him, his "strict constructionist 
conscience" began to whisper and murmur. Immediately, he 
wanted to hold off on the purchase until he could get an 
amendment to the Constitution--an amendment that would 
authorize him to do what in fact he had already done. He 
knew well, though, that getting the Constitution amended 
could take months, maybe years. For a while, he was at an 
agonizing loss; but when Livingston warned him that "Napoleon 


might not wait," Jefferson tranquilized his conscience and 
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submitted the signed treaty to the people and to the Con- 
gress--and hoped for approval. Which came forth immediately. 
The Senate voted 26 to 5 to ratify the purchase; the House 
voted 90 to 25 to pay for it; and the vast majority of the 
people--especially the settlers in the West--overwhelmingly 
rejoiced in it. 

This almost universal approval pleased Jefferson im- 
mensely; in fact, it almost seemed to convince him that he 
had stayed within the Constitution. In time, even his con- 
science stopped murmuring, stopped its infernal whispering... 
whispering--and he was able to sit back and take proper de- 
light in the fact that he had purchased more than half a 
billion acres of public lands for use by the future genera- 
tions of Americans. 

But not all the people in the nation were pleased with 
the Louisiana Purchase. In fact, some were disgruntled and 
incensed over it, and greatly worried by it. Especially 
worried were the more cultured people of the New England 
States; they saw these great new lands of the West in the 
form of many new states--many new democratic states that 
would be a serious threat to the political power of the 
East, a serious threat to the economic balance of the nation, 


and no doubt a fatal threat to the political purity of New 
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England Federalism. Others could rejoice over the purchase 
of Louisiana; these New Englanders could not! 

The time had come, said many of these Federalists, to 
secede from the ever-expanding Federal Union and to set up 
a less democratic Republic--one that would be "exempt from 
the corrupt and corrupting influence and oppression of the 
«democrats of the South," 

The time to act is now, said Senator Timothy Pickering 
of Massachusetts, a cranky man who had been a war-like 
Secretary of War under President John Adams. Pickering 
urged his confederates in the North to act now: "The prin- 
ciples of our Revolution point to the remedy--a separation!" 
And so the drive was on by the New England States to secede 
from the Federal Union and to set up a new union of their 
own, "the Northern Confederacy." 

These Northern states realized only too well that to 
pull off their secession successfully, they would need the 
leadership of powerful New York State, especially to act as 
a buffer between them and Jefferson's own democratic state 
of Virginia. So these angry men of the North set out to 
gain control of New York State in the elections of 1804. To 
do this, however, they would need a seasoned politician of 


rank and reputation to run for Governor. And the man they 
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chose to win the day for them was the disgruntled out-going 
Vice President of the United States, shifty Aaron Burr, In 
return for his being put into the governor's chair, Burr was 
to lead New York out of the Union and into the Northern Con- 
federacy. As part of the deal, Burr was also to be made 
president of the new Confederacy. 

However, neither Burr nor his Federalist confederates 
counted on the fierceness of Alexander Hamilton's opposition. 
This aroused patriot--who feared Western democracy as much 
as the Northern Confederates did--nevertheless could not 
abide treachery and deceit among men of honor. 

Hamilton, fearlessly and outspokenly, campaigned against 
Burr's election, repeatedly warning the people of New York 
that the Vice President was "a dangerous man, one who ought 
not to be trusted with the reins of government." 

Burr went down to defeat, and with him went the pulver- 
ized plans for the Northern Confederacy. Though it was 
through, Burr was not. This warped and bitter man would 
have satisfaction! He publicly demanded a "prompt and un- 
qualified" retraction from Hamilton: Either that or face a 
duel. 

Hamilton had no choice. At least not the way he fig- 


ured it out deep in the lonely corridors of his own proud 
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mind. He had somehow convinced himself that he would soon 
be summoned to lead this country out of the anarchy it would 
fall into because of its "excess of democracy." Therefore, 
he had to face Burr's pistol, rather than risk losing his 
reputation as a fearless soldier of honor. 

At 6 o'clock, on a bright sunny morning, July 11, near 
Weeawken, New Jersey, in a thick grove of trees where Burr 
himself had cleared a dueling ground, the two men faced each 
other at ten paces. 

At the signal, Hamilton turned, butyrefusing to shoot at 
Burr, he fired his pistol aimlessly into the air. Burr was 
of no such mind. He steadied his hand, took careful aim, and 
squeezed off his shot. Hamilton quivered, and went down--a 
bullet buried deep in his chest. 

After 30 hours of intense agony, this "Little Aristocrat" 
--who feared nothing at all except "government by the people" 
--finally breathed his last. A victim of Aaron Burr's marks- 
manship--yes. A victim of the Louisiana Purchase--yes, that 
too. 

And many men--many men like Hamilton, and Pickering, 
and Burr, and all the Northern confederates--would fear the 
rising democracy that was born on the westward-moving fron- 
tier, and they would fight to put it down, to hold it back. 


But they, too, would die. 
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For no man, or no thing, could stop it. This nation's 
democracy that came from moving West was as natural and as @ 
necessary as the waters of the earth. 

The Louisiana Purchase proved that this was true indeed. 

For from these vast and mysterious public lands, the ingen- 
ious western frontiersman would hew out all or part of 13 of 


this nation's most fertile, most enchanting, most democratic 


States! 
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QUESTION BOOKLET 
for 


YOUR LAND AND MINE 








Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 1 - 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) Sir Walter Raleigh sent four expeditions to the New World, which he 
claimed for England and called it: 


a) Albemarle. 
b) Florida. 

ec) Virginia. 
d) Carolina. 


2) Raleigh's four failures to establish a New England in North America: 


a) Brought down the wrath of Queen Elizabeth. 

b) Made other English adventurers shy away from the New World. 

c) Made English merchants concentrate harder on the India trade. 

d) Spurred King James and men of money to concentrate harder on 
establishing a New England in North America. 


3) The first permanent colonies in America were founded primarily because: 


a) A spirit of adventure was high in England. 

b) Religious persecution had become intolerable. 

c) Enterprising men of money looked on it as a storehouse of riches. 
d) England needed someplace to send her excess unemployed. 


4) Englishmen planted the first colonies in America because (mark the 
answer that doesn't apply): 


a) To find a new and cheaper way to India. 

b) To eliminate the interference of the Turks with the overland trade 
with the Orient. 

ec) To eliminate the high profits the merchants of Venice and Genoa 
were making as middle men on the overland trade. 

d) To frustrate the French in their lucrative fur trade in Florida. 


5) England's colonization of America was unique in that she: 


a) Allowed Private Enterprise to have a hand in the game. 

b) Kept tight reins to see that the colonies were always under the 
heel of the mother country. 

ce) Cooperated with Spain and France to see that monarchy prevailed 
in the New World. 

d) Hand-picked only those colonists she knew would be loyal to the 
crown. 


Chapter 1 Questions 2 


6) 


T) 


first permanent colonies were started in North America by: 


King James and his loyal volunteers. 

A Joint Stock Company composed of men of wealth. 

Religious sects who found royal regulations impossible to live with. 
Convicts and dispossessed whose future was through. 


individual Englishman who volunteered to come to the New World 
so primarily because of: 


Religious freedom. 

The ability to own land. 
Spirit of adventure. 

The desire to find+go0id: 


C 


Answers--- 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 2 - 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) The first colonists to arrive at Jamestown found the colony: 


a) A literal paradise. 

b) A malaria and fever-ridden settlement. 

c) A tropical haven rich in food and fruit. 

d) <A comfortable settlement snug and warm from the log cabins built 
by the Swedes. 


2) At Christmasttime in 1606, 120 colonists left England for Jamestown. 
Out ofethat. 120,. there arrived: 


ae vLIC. 
b bp 112: 
c) 108. 
gi 110ee 


3) By the following winter, there were still alive: 


a) 96. 
Be i. 
c) 66. 
“hast 


4) What killed them was (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) A complete change of diet that they had become used to in England. 

b) Malaria. 

c) Poisonous food and starvation. 

ad) Respiratory diseases because they didn't know how to build proper 
shelters. 


5) The colonists at both Jamestown and Plymouth would have perished had 
it not been for (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) The help given by the Indians. 

b) The rich harvests yielded yearly by the land. 

ec) The aid in foodstuff shipped in by the English. 

d) The quick adaptability the colonists learned of Indian ways of 
planting and hunting. 


Chapter 2 Questions 2 





6) In 1611, the governor of Jamestown wrote to England that: 


a) His colony was rich and flourishing. 

b) He needed more bronze trinkets to trade for food with the 
Indians. 

c) He could visualize the total collapse of the colony, so hungry, 
wretched, and depraved it had become. 

d) He pleaded for the King to empty the jails and send him murderers 
and thieves who might become good citizens in this new country. 


7) One single crop saved the Jamestown colony. That crop was: 


a) Cotton: 
b) Rice. 
ec) Indigo. 


dad) Tobacco. 


8) The first slaves arrived in Jamestown in: 


a) 1607. 
b) 21619; 
el 1627. 
d) 1632. 


9) Tobacco planting guaranteed that the land patterns of the South would: 





a) Be predominantly small farms. 

b) Would be small towns surrounded by lands used in common. 

c) Would produce large plantations and create a new aristocracy 
in America. 


10) Jamestown in the early years of the "tobaceo strike" was: 


a) A quiet, God-fearing city of educated -townspeople. 

b) A growing city expanding with orderliness. 

c) A lusty, brawling city peopled mostly by felons, toughs, whores, 
and greedy adventurers. 


11) The Indians launched a fierce attack against Jamestown in the year 
but suddenly drew off before the kill in: 


a) 1608. 
bine tol2. 
1a) hed Voy 
d) 1632. 


@ 





Chapter 2 Questions 5 


12) In 1624, King James' feeling that the policies of the colony had been 
- badly mismanaged by the independent proprietors who launched it, issued 
a decree: 


a) Removing all officials then in power. 

b) Reorganized the plan of government for ruling the colony. 

c) Took the colony away from its capitalistic founders and declared 
it a royal colony of the crown. 

d) Forbade any further growing of tobacco and ordered that only 
foodstuff be grown in the future. 


13) By the time the King issued his proclamation it was too late to be 
effective, because: 


a) The Jamestown colonists were too unruly to be governed by anyone. 

b) They had had a taste of democratic self-rule under the capital- 
istic proprietors and they weren't about to be ruled ever again 
by a despot. 

c) The Jamestown colony was breaking up so there was little difference 
who pretended to rule it. 


14) Democratic government came to Jamestown in 1619 when: 


a) Governor Yeardly declared the people free and no longer subject, 
to English law. 

b) The proprietors directed that two representatives be elected 
from each of the 11 districts in the colony. 

c) The colonists revolted and set up their own form of government. 





Answers -- 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 3 - 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) The story of the early colonists and the Indians is sad and heart-rending 
because: 


a) The colonists gave the Indian too many advantages in the early 
year. 

b) The Indian was never satisfied with what he had and he kept 
harassing the colonists until they fought back. 

ce) The philosophies of the two were so different as to be incompre- 
hensible by either the colonists or the Indian. 

d) From the earliest days, the Indian tried to drive the White Man 
from the land. 


2) The White Man looked upon the Indian as (mark the answer that doesn't 
apply): 


a) A mobile individual whose way of life should be preserved. 

b) <A God-forsaken pagan savage. 

ce) <A beast-like creature fit only for slavery. 

d) Savages created as butchers and destined for eternal damnation. 


3) The Indians believed that the land was: 


a) Exclusively his own personal property. 

b) Created by the Great Spirit for the common use of all. 

c) For sale to the highest bidder. 

d) To be sold off bit by bit and eventually become the exclusive 
property of the White Man. 


4) The early colonists in their first few years at Jamestown and Plymouth: 


a) Had little to do with the native Indians. 
b) Depended upon the Indian and his charity for survival. 
c) Integrated the Indian tribes into their colonies. 


5) The Indian tribes: 


a) Clearly recognized the White Man's concept of private property. 

b) Understood exactly what they were doing when they sold Indian 
lands to the White Man. 

ce) Thought they were giving the White Man mere permission to share 
the use of the land when they sold it to him. 
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6) Chief Powhatan who had organized the tribes around Jamestown into a 
loose confederacy was: 


a) A savage killer who did his best to drive the colonists into 
the sea. 

b) Basically an enlightened leader who believed that peaceful 
co-existence between the White Man and the Indian was possible. 

c) A chief who refused any kind of help to the starving colonists. 

dad) A devious man who constantly tricked the White Man and deprived 
him of what little land he had around Jamestown. 


7) In 1622, after the humiliated Indians staged a savage attack on 
Jamestown, the colonists vowed to: 


a) Come to terms with the Indians. 

b) Integrate them into the life of the colony. 

c) Empty the earth of the Red Man in orderly fashion. 

d) Send out three expeditions a year to exterminate the Indian. 


8) The years between 1622 and 1641 at Jamestown found: 


a) The Indian and the White Man living together in the greatest 


harmony. 
b) The Indian waging brutal war against the colonists. @ 
c) The White Man working feverishly to convert the Indian to “4 
Christianity. 


d) The White Man committing the greatest massacres on record against 
the Indian tribes. 


9) With the execution of Chief Opechancanough by the English, the Powhatan 
Confederacy: 


a) Was able to improve relations with the Jamestown colonists. 

b) Came to an end, with the tribes being broken up and exterminated 
or confined to reservations. 

c) Moved farther north in order to seek safety from the White Man. 

da) Regrouped and launched an all-out attack on Jamestown. 





Chapter 3 Questions 3 


10) The treatment of the Indian in the New England Colonies was 
(mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Much more enlightened than at Jamestown. 

b) If anything, more severe than at Jamestown. 

c) The same as Jamestown in that the Indian was exterminated or 
removed as soon as his land became more valuable than his 
friendship. 

d) More brutal, since the God of the Puritans heaped more 
blessings on the punishment and extermination of the Indian. 


Answers-- 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) Colonial land policies in the New World were shaped originally by: 


a) The commands of the King of England. 

b) The proprietors of the colonies. 

c) Traditions of land policies brought from the 01d World. 
d) The nature of the land and its various crops. 


2) The English proprietors of the Jamestown colony invested their money 


because; 

a) The East India trade was dwindling off. 

b) They wanted to expand England's Colonial Empire. 

c) ‘They expected long-range profits from the colony. 

dad) They expected quick and large returns on their investments in 


the form of gold, silver, and precious gems. 


3) In the early years of Jamestown, up until about 1615, the English 
proprietors: 


a) Received large shipments of cured lumber and superior indigo. 

b) Received fortunes in precious metals and gems. 

c) Received practically nothing and had to ship food in to keep 
the colonists alive. 

ad) Received huge shipments of superior tobacco. 


4) The one crop that finally began to make huge fortunes for the Jamestown 
proprietors was: 


a) Lumber. 


b) Indigo. 
c) Sassafras. 
d) Tobacco. 


5) The headrights system of granting land for importing indentured 
servants to Jamestown produced (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Large plantations for the wealthier planters. 

b) Kidnapping rings along the skid rows and among the unemployed 
in England. 

c) Land prices out of reach of the common man. 

d) An orderly land policy that resulted in a system of small, 
self-supporting farms. 


Chapter 4 Questions 


6) 


19, 


8) 


9) 


10) 


Most of the colonies, including those in the South, early passed 
acts that: 


a) Encouraged the system of slave-holding. 
b) Permitted slave-holding on a minor scale. 
c) Forbade any man to keep slaves. 


England's official attitude toward slavery was that: 
a) It should not be allowed in any colony. 


b) It was harmful to the economy of the Mother Country. 
ce) It should be permitted only with Indian slaves. 


d) It was necessary not only to the colonies but also the Mother 


Country, and not to be interfered with. 
Slavery became a permanent institution in the South when: 
a) England forbade its elimination. 


b) The Negro did not fit into the industrial and commercial 
systems of the North. 


ec) Planters found that they could not maintain tobacco and cotton 


production at a high profit with paid labor and short-term 
indentured servants. 


dad) The Black Man of Africa found slavery in the colonies preferable 


to life in his native land. 
The first "Thanksgiving Day" in the New World was held: 


a) In 1608 in Jamestown. 

b) In 1621 by the pilgrims at Plymouth. 

c) In 1635 by the Massachusetts Bay Colony in Boston. 

d) In 1635 by the followers of Roger Williams at Providence. 


Historians generally consider the first "constitution" written in 


the New World to be: 


a) The "Mayflower Compact" written in 1620. 


b) The "Jamestown Articles" setting up representative government 


in 1618. 


c) The "Massachusetts Bay Articles" governing the new colony set up 


at Boston in 1630. 
d) The "Fundamental Orders of Connecticut" drawn up in 1639. 


© 


Chapter 4 Questions 3 


1) 


12) 


13) 


14) 


The development of the land policies among the Puritans in the early 
New England Colonies was (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) An exact duplicate of the plantation-producing policies in 
the South. 

b) An orderly system that led to small towns with small farms 
laid out in orderly fashion around the towns, which fostered a 
close community-type life. 

c) A system, based on the nature of the land and the crops it 
was able to produce, that made part-time farmers out of nearly 
every colonist. 

d) An orderly system which was based on careful surveys and accurate 
record-keeping of boundaries and titles. 


In the Middle Colonies, the land policies produced primarily: 


a) A land pattern much like the plantation system of the South. 

b) <A land pattern much like the township-planting of Puritan 
New England. 

c) A land pattern that produced large holdings, small farms, and 
many semi-democratic towns. 

dad) A land pattern in which small farmers were barely able to 
sustain themselves from their own lands and had to turn to 
in-the-house industries to earn money for other essentials 
they needed. 


The nature of the land and the short-growing season in the Middle 
and New England Colonies forced the colonists to: 


a) Depend entirely on England for essential manufactured goods. | 

b) Develop a genius for initiative and inventiveness in producing and 
marketing the manufactured goods they did not have and could not 
afford to buy from England. 

c) Depend on the tobacco and cotton cultures of the South to 
purchase manufactured goods shipped in from England and other 
European countries. 


Although the New England colonists--"the greatest ship builders since 
the Norsemen"--were opposed to slavery, many of these commercial men: 


a) Held slaves themselves. 

b) Attacked vessels carrying slaves to the South. 

c) Made vast fortunes as slave-runners themselves. 

dad) Pleaded with English authorities to completely abolish the slave 
traffic. 


Chapter 4 Questions h 


15) Many early New England shipping fortunes were made from: 


a) The economic philosophy of mercantilism. 

b) The Triangle Trade System or the Three-Cornered Route. 

c) Capturing slave-trading vessels and freeing the slaves for 
a price. 

d) Illegal trade in molasses with the West Indies. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 5 - (Mercantilism) 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


ie 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Mercantilism, the dominant economic system of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, "held that: 


a) Colonies of the Mother Country should be encouraged to develop 
their own system of economic independence. 

b) Colonies existed solely as sources of wealth for the Mother 
Country. 

ce) Colonies should be allowed to develop a system of free trade 
with all friendly nations. 

ad) Colonies should build their own shipping vessels and develop 
skilled seamen to man them. 


Home rule and a sense of democracy developed early in the colonies 
because: 


a) England's primary aim was to make all her colonies independent. 

b) The colonies themselves developed a sense of loyalty to each 
other. 

c) England was so concerned with Empire and economics that she 
pretty well ignored the political spirit developing in the 
colonies. 

d) England was more concerned with the lucrative West India trade 
that she paid little attention to matters in the colonies. 


After 1660, England began to apply the mercantilism laws that claimed 
colonies existed only to serve the Mother Country. These laws 
demanded: 


a) That colonial shippers get permission from the Mother Country to 
trade with any other nation. 

b) That most raw materials and foodstuff be shipped only to England 
in English ships manned by English seamen. 

c) That free trade would be permitted only with the West Indies. 

dad) That even non-essential items and materials be shipped first 
directly to England and there transferred to English ships for 
trade with other nations. 


One disastrous blow came to the colonial shippers when: 


a) France refused to accept any goods shipped from America. 

b) Slavery was forbidden by England and the Triangular Trade was 
ruined. ; 

c) England refused to accept any goods or foodstuff that competed with 
home industry and also refused to let any skilled worker leave 
for America. 


Chapter 5 Questions -- Mercantilism 2 





5) Depsite the fact that mercantilism was a harsh economic philosophy, 
there was some justification for England passing the repressive 
economic laws against the colonists, because: 


a) During the 16th and early 17th centuries, the colonies were a 
constant expense to the Mother Country, and she poured in much 
more money than she was able to syphon off. 

b) Mercantilism was the prevailing economic philosophy of the time 
(they knew no other), and England had been much more lenient 
with her colonies than any other nation in the world. 

c) The colonists owed "complete loyalty" to England because they 

were an essential part of the English nation and had no right to 
revolt or resist national policies. 

d) Other nations of the world were outstripping England in military 
and economic growth. 


6) The more enlightened leaders in Parliament felt that; 


a) England's emphasis on total economic control of the colonies 
and her failure to pay attention to political developments in 
America were leading the colonists to eventually declare their 
independence. 

b) The colonies should be more rigidly controlled at an early date 
to prevent later trouble or a complete break. 

c) The many repressive acts being passed by Parliament were worth- 
less because they were unenforcable. 

d) The repressive trade acts were forcing the colonists to seek 
attachments to other world powers. 





7) Under the repressive mercantilistic acts passed by Parliament, and 
despite the increase of the lucrative illegal shipping trade by the 
colonists, the colonists were hard hit because (mark the answer that 
doesn't apply): 


a) The balance of trade was against them in that they had to ship 
in more goods than they were able to ship out. 
b) England demanded payments be made in specie for goods delivered 
to the colonists, yet refused to ship coins to the colonies 
and also refused to accept the paper money issued by the colonists. 
c) The Dutch traders were taking over the lucrative Triangular Trade 
from the colonists. 
d) The colonists had to pay England off with "country pay" or crop 
money, which caused a greater imbalance of trade. 





& 


Chapter 5 Questions__- Mercantilism 3 


8) 


9) 


nO.) 


1) 


Most historians set down the actual beginning of the American 
Revolution as: 


1776. 
iygen er 
1763. 
LS: 


In 1763, following the signing of the first Treaty of Paris ending 


the 


war on both continents between England and France, Parliament and 


the King decided: 


The 


To relax some of the oppressive shipping laws restricting the 
colonists. 

To prant the colonists ‘more political freedom. 

To allow the colonists to elect representatives to sit in 
Parliament. 

To force the colonists, through increased taxation, rigidly 
enforced, to help pay for the costly Seven Years War in Europe 
and the French and Indian War in America. 


Proclamation of 1763 issued by the Parliament was violently 


opposed by the colonists because (mark the answer that doesn't 
apply): 


Didn't grant the colonies independence. 

Restricted western expansion beyond the Appalachian Mountains' 
ridge. 

Gave the French many concessions, at the expense of the colonists, 
regarding the rich fur trade to the north and west. 

Refused to allow the colonists to issue any paper money, even 

for use at home. 


Proclamation of 1763 had the effect of: 


Uniting all the colonists in opposition to England. 

Inducing all the colonies to prepare for war. 

Alienating, with finality, the colonists from the King and 
Parliament. 

Angering the colonists but not to the point of even thinking 
about separation from England. 
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12) 


13) 


14) 


Following the passage of the Proclamation of 1763, the King and 
Parliament: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Stopped passing any further economically oppressive acts against 
the colonists. 

Began taking measures to appease the colonists and lessen their 
anger. 

Immediately established a policy to raise tariffs and tighten 
taxation and customs collections under the Sugar Act of 1764 

and the Molasses Act of 1773. 

Passed legislation that ruined the specie-producing Triangular 
Trade and at the same time demanded that taxes and customs 

be paid only in species by the colonists. 


The Stamp Act passed by Parliament broke the neck of colonial loyalty 
because (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


The Act affected nearly every class in colonial society. 

The Act especially affected lawyers and printers who were among 
the most influential and most articulate political leaders in the 
colonies. 

The Act was passed without consulting the colonists first. 

It was the first instance of an "internal tax" being imposed 

on the colonies, and it gave rise to the slogan of "no taxation 
without representation." 


The passage of the Stamp Act, which caused mob violence against 
collection agents and led the colonists to refuse to pay, also brought 
about: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


A declaration of a national emergency and the preparation for 
war by the colonies. 

The calling of a special convention of delegates from all the 
colonies to consider declaring their independence from England. 
A banning of the importation and consumption of English products 
and a refusal to pay any debts owed to England until the Act 

was repealed. 

A development of home industry and commerce and a growth of the 
spirit of independence. 
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Chapter 5 Questions -- Mercantilism 5 


15) 


16) 


rf) 


18) 


Congress repealed the Stamp Act in 1766, but immediately passed the 
Declaratory Act, which stated: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


That Parliament and the King still held the power to bind the 
colonists in all things whatsoever. 

That Parliament would pass no more laws binding the colonists 
until after consulting with delegates chosen from the colonies 
themselves. 

That henceforth all questions of "internal taxation" would be left 
upto each colony to decide on for itself. 

That the colonists were free to ship their goods for sale to any 
port in the world. 


Scholar B. A. Willis said of the colonists of 1776 (mark the answer 
that doesn't apply): 


They were a nation of law breakers. 

Nine-tenths of the colonial merchants were smugglers. 
One-quarter of the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
were bred to the contraband trade. 

The majority of the colonists were loyal to the King and obeyed 
the laws passed by Parliament 


England's rigorous enforcement of both the old and new Acts of Trade 
resulted “in: 


The destruction of large colonial fortunes, a desperate shortage 
of money, and bankrupt merchants. 

The colonists building more ships in preparation for a sea war 
with Great Britain. 

A better understanding on the part of the colonists that they 
had to obey the Acts of Trade if they were to survive. 

A better understanding on the part of the colonists that they 
were an organic part of the British Empire and owed allegiance 
to the King and obedience to the laws of Parliament. 


Control ‘of the political machinery in the colonies in the 1770's fell 
into the hands of: 


a) 


The Loyalists, who pledged allegiance to King and Parliament in 
all matters. 

The moderates, who felt that reform not revolution was the answer. 
The radicals, wno demanded total independence, through violent 
revolution if necessary. 


Chapter 5 Questions -- Mercantilism 6 


19) The Boston Tea Party, led by John Hancock ("The Prince of Smugglers") 
and Sam Adams ("The Boston Hothead"), caused England to: 


a) Cut off all trade with the colonies. 

b) Rescind the order which directed that the tea be shipped to 
Boston directly from India to aid the floundering East India 
Company. 

c) Close the Port of Boston and demand that it stay closed until 
the tea was paid for. 

d) Pass the Intolerable Acts, which severely punished the whole 
colony of Massachusetts by quartering troops in any town in 
the colony and by restricting the colony's right of self- 
“government. 


20) The Intolerable Acts indirectly led to: 


a) Massachusetts conforming to the Acts and paying for the tea. 

b) The calling of the First Continental Congress at Philadelphia 
"to consider the grievances of the colonists". 

c) The accepting of the three other shipments of tea sent by the 
East India Company to New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. 

d) A more lenient attitude by Parliament toward the increasingly 
rebellious colonists. 





21) The First Continental Congress did not talk of war but drew up a 
list of grievances, which included (mark the answer that doesn't 


apply): 


a) The statement that Parliament had no power to control the 
internal affairs of the colonies. 

b) The claim that taxation without representation was unjust 
and illegal. 

c) The formation of an association to stop all trade with England. 

d) The passing of a resolution calling for England to grant the 
colonies the right to trade with other nations. 


22) When the list of colonial grievances was received in England, the 
King and Parliament reacted by: 


a) Granting all the demands for reform made by the First 
Continental Congress. 

b) Asking for the colonies to send a delegation to England 
to negotiate the grievances. 

c) Ignoring the grievances and warning the colonies that they 
were still subject to the King and Parliament in all things. 

d) Declaring the colonies in a state of rebellion. 





@ Chapter 5 Questions -- Mercantilism i 

) 

23) Following the Declaration of Independence July 4,\1776, one of 
the great political problems facing the colonies was: 


a) What to do with the # billion acres of public lands to the 
west and northwest, formerly claimed by England but now claimed 
byeseveral oft the larger colonies. 

b) How to elect a President under the Articles of Confederation. 

c) How to muster an army to fight the Indians. 

d) How to give the individual colonies enough power for them 
to maintain their identity and not be swallowed up by the 
national government. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 6 - Cessions 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) 


2) 


3) 


The Declaration of Independence primarily meant to the individual 
colonies that: 


a) They were finally free to go ahead and form a strong central 
government. 

b) They could now finance the war through a system of centralized 
taxation on the national level. 

ec) They could now stabilize the nation's economy by having 
centralized control over taxation and commerce. 

d) They were now individually free, independent, and sovereign states, 
each in its own right. 


Following the Declaration of Independence, the individual colonies 
felt (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) <A great need to form a strong central government. 

b) A great fear of placing themselves under control of a strong 
central government that could become as oppressive as Mother 
England. 

c) A great fear of giving the power of taxation over to a central 
government. 

d) A great fear of turning over any part of their newly won 
sovereignty to a central power. 


mhe 13 colonies refused to ratify the Articles of Confederation 
until: 


a) All the colonies agreed to turn over the power of taxation to the 
central government. 

b) Each colony met its quota for troops to fight in Washington's 
army. 

c) The New England shippers ceased carrying on trade with England. 

d) The question of who owned the 237 million acres of unsettled 
public lands in the west and northwest, which seven of the 
colonies claimed when America declared her independence. 


Chapter 6 Questions -- Cessions 2 


a 


5) 


6) 


(* 


Maryland led the six smaller states who had no claims to the public 
lands and refused to ratify the Articles until: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


All the public lands were divided equally among all the colonies. 
Virginia, who had claim to by far the largest amount of the public 
lands, agreed to give the smaller states enough land to satisfy 
the promises of free land made to their soldiers when they 
enlisted. 

All the public lands were ceded to the Federal Government and 

put under permanent control of Congress. 

The promise was made by all the colonies that the public lands 
should eventually be formed into distinct Republican States 

equal in all things with the original 13. 


The larger states had fears of their own about maintaining their 
claims to the unsettled public lands, because; 


They feared the war would be lost unless all 13 states ratified 
the Articles of Confederation. 

They feared the "independent states" that were being formed on 

the public lands would ally themselves with England, France, or 


Spain. 

They feared that unless new states were allowed to be formed 

in the west and northwest, the National Government would be a. 
dominated by the New England industrial and commercial interests. @ 


They feared that unless the public lands were protected by the 
National Government, the Indians would take them over completely. 


Maryland finally ratified the Articles of Confederation when: 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


It became obvious to her that the larger states were not going 
to give up their claims to the public lands. 

It became obvious that the war could not be won except through 
the cooperative effort of all the 13 states, regardless of who 
owned the public lands. 

She thought that the ownership of the public lands could be 
settled equitably after the war. 

When New York, followed by Pennsylvania, finally agreed to 
cede all their claimed lands to the Federal Governement 
"without reservation." 


s R 
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T) 


The most amazing political fact concerning the ceding over all the 
public lands to the National Government by the seven larger states 
was: 


a) That each state, which genuinely feared forming a strong Central 
Government and which in fact worked out numerous ways to keep it 
weak, willingly strengthened that Central Government by handing 
over the ownership and administration of the public lands to 
LHe Congress Ofethne-United States. 

b) That the smaller states were able to force the larger states 
to accept the stand of the weak minority. 

ce) That the war could now be waged with the support of a strongly 
untried [3 .staces. 

d) That the Confederation Congress could now count on receiving 
the power to levy taxes, conscript troops, and regulate 
interstate production and commerce. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 7 - Paris 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) Winning the Peace at the Treaty of Paris following the defeat of 
England in 1781 would be: 


a) <A simple matter for the United States Peace Commissioners for 
England had been humbled and was in a weak position from which 
to negotiate. 

b) A simple matter because the United States had the complete 
support for her treaty demands of France and Spain. 

ec) A simple matter because during the long years of war the 
United States had built up an enviable Army and Navy, which 
could again crush England if peace terms could not be worked 
out and another war became necessary. 

d) <A long and difficult and lonely game played against England, 
who had become stronger politically and militarily since her 
defeat in America, and played with her allies, France and Spain, 
who became less enthused over seeing America become a strong 
world power. 


2) The three Peace Commissioners who would carry on negotiations in 
Paris--Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and John Adams--were: 


a) Hopelessly at odds with one another on what the final peace 
terms should be. 

b) Suspicious of one another in that each thought the other 
wanted to give England concessions that she was in no position 
either to demand or deserve. 

ec) A tough, well-balanced and counter-balanced team that would out 
maneuver the seasoned negotiators of all three Old World 
nations--England, France, and Spain. 

d) A timid, fearful team that was afraid to make a move until after 
receiving specific orders from Congress. 


3) Negotiations were made especially difficult for the three 
Commissioners because (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) England did not intend to grant complete independence to the 13 
colonies, but meant to settle differences with "certain colonies 
woorwere anyrrevolt." 

b) Spain, who had never recognized the United States as a free 
nation, laid claim to all the American west from the Mississippi 
east to the Appalachians and from the Great Lakes south to the 
Floridas. 

ce) France, who had to support her blood-ally, Spain, wanted the 
United States to be independent, but "not too independent." 

d) The three United States Commissioners simply did not have faith 
in one another. 

e) The situation at home was revolutionary and chaotic and the 
directions from Congress were slow and weak in that they ordered 
the commissioners to be subject to the leadership and directions 
of France. 


Chapter 7 Questions -- Paris 2 


4) 


5) 


6) 


T) 


The 


most difficult item for negotiations in the whole peace 


treaty was: 


The right of American ships to trade in any port in the world. 
The French winning Gibralter from the English for the Spanish. 
The ultimate boundary lines marking out the exact territory 
of the United States. 

The French convincing the United States Commissioners that the 
American territory west of the Appalachians and south of the 
Ohio River rightly belonged to Spain. 


Franklin after munching over France's proposals and counter proposals 
for giving Spain most of the American Southwest, replied that: 


a) 


Spain was entitled to these lands, since she had captured 
the Floridas and Natchez and had kept the Mississippi out of 
English hands during the war. 


b) France was trying to appease Spain with rewards in the New 
World for promises she had failed to keep to Spain--mainly the 
acquisition of Gibralter--in the Old World. 

c) Spain was more able than the young United States to repulse any 
further attempts at conquest by England. 

d) France, by her support of Spain, was trying to keep the 
United States "cooped up within the Allegheny Mountains." 

The boundaries for the new United States were worked out secretly 

between: 

a) The United States and France. 

b) France, Spain, and England. 

c) The United States, France, and England. 

d) The United States, and England. 

The United States Peace Commissioners were under strict orders from 

the Congress to: 

a) Do nothing without the prior approval of France, and to make 
no agreements separate from France. 

b) Deal separately with England, France, and Spain. 


Deal only with England and France and to ignore Spain, who 
had failed to recognize the United States as an independent 
nation or even as an ally. 

Negotiate first and only with England. 


® 
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8) 


9) 


10) 


Franklin, who was alone in Paris when the war ended, ignored Congress’ 
orders to deal only under control and directions of the French, 
opened secret negotiations with England, because (mark the answer 
that doesn't apply): 


a) 


He knew that France was committed to support Spain and that 
Spain was contemptuous of the United States' claims to the 
Southwest. 

He knew that, although France wanted the United States to be 
independent, se did not want them to become a strong and 
independent world power. 

He knew that his friend, England's Lord Shel.borne was more 
worried about keeping France and Spain in check and of driving 
a wedge between France and the United States, than he was 
about the United States surviving to become a strong world 
power. 

He was contemptuous of the weak Confederation Congress, which 
he felt had fallen under domination of the French. 


In his secret negotiations with the English, Franklin: 


a) 


Ignored French feelings and directions altogether. 

Kept his finger on the French pulse so that he would not go so 
far as to arouse their suspicion and anger. 

Assured Congress that the French showed no indications of wanting 
"to restrain us in obtaining any degree of advantage we could 
prevail on our enemies to accord." 

Worked secretly with France and Spain, always keeping them 
informed of his secret negotiations with the English. 


Franklin did admit to the Congress that the French had one big worry 
about the American Commissioners: 


a) 
b) 


c) 


a) 


That they "would insist on more advantages than the English 

were prepared to grant and thereby lose everything." 

That they might be too soft in their demands and thereby lose much 
of what they had fought for and deserved. 

That they might, because of inexperience in foreign relations 

and treaty negotiations, lose their sense of diplomacy and 

provoke another war. 

That they might not defend Spain in her demands for Gibralter. 
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a) 


te) 


13) 


14) 


Franklin, in his negotiations with the British, managed to: 


a) Keep the French and Spanish secretly informed of what was 
going on. 

b) Keep the French secretly informed but the Spanish in the dark. 

c) Keep Congress informed of his secret negotiations. 

d) Keep his negotiations secret not only from the French and 
Spanish but also from the Congress and his fellow Peace 
Commissioners. 


In the secret negotiations with the British, Franklin separated 
his demands into two categories: "desirable" and "necessary" for 
peace. The British replied by: 


a) Secretly accepting the demands in both categories. 

b) Rejecting the demands in both categories. 

c) Accepting part of the demands in both categories and rejecting 
other parts. 


ad) Rejecting the demands in the "desirable" category and accepting 


the demands in the "necessary" category. 


John Jay, who arrived in Paris in June 1782, and he immediately 
began to (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Close every possible snag or loophole and to make the treaty 
a "masterpiece of legality." 

b) Quarrel with Franklin over his having entered into separate 
negotiations with the British. 

c) Question the authority of the British negotiator and refused 
to deal with him until he returned to England and received 
commission papers that allowed him to deal with "The Thirteen 
United States of America." 

d) Demand that England recognize the independence of the United 
States before any further negotiations could go on. 


Jay's "stickler" or legalistic conduct during the negotiations 
was primarily based on his conviction that: 


a) Spain would not negotiate in good faith and that France would 


back Spain's claim to the American Southwest at the formal peace 


talks. 

b) Spain, France, and England would negotiate at the formal peace 
talks as Old World nations bent on keeping nations in the New 
World weak. 


c) Franklin had allowed himself to be duped by both the English and 


the French. 


d) England would not live up to her agreements with the United States 
because her military position had been greatly strengthened since 


the end of the Revolutionary War. 
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15) 


16) 


17) 


When the time came for formal negotiations, Jay and Adams opposed 
Franklin on the question of: 


a) Allowing Spain to have any part in the negotiations. 

b) Going against the wishes of Congress in not following the 
orders and directions of France. 

c) Holding closed sessions with the British alone and of keeping 
both France and Spain out of the sessions and not letting them 
know what went on in the sessions. 

d) Opposing the secret agreement Franklin had worked out with 
the British. 


Franklin was upset but calm in opposing Jay and Adams in their 
wanting to keep France and Spain out of the formal negotiations 
because (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) As far as Franklin was concerned, he and the British had already 
worked out the details of the treaty, except for the setting 
of the northern boundary of the United States, which Franklin 
thought would be an easy matter to come to terms on. 

b) Spain would be no great problem at the formal negotiations, for 
she would have to follow the agreements accepted by France. 

c) France's economic and military positions had deteriorated since 
the end of the Revolutionary War, and she was no longer in a 
position to dictate terms since she needed peace so badly. 

d) France and Spain had been directly responsible for the United 
States victory over England, and therefore should be in the 
formal negotiations settling the peace terms. 


In the final negotiations between the United States and England 
(Franklin finally agreed to keep France and Spain out), the Peace 
Commissioners openly defied Congress' orders to: 


a) Abandon American fishing and drying rights off Newfoundland. 

b) Settle the northern boundary of the United States at the Ohio 
River; line; 

c) Demand all of Canada as part of the peace treaty. 

d) "To let the West go!" 
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18) 


19) 


20) 


21) 


Lord Shellburne made one last attempt during the final days of 
negotiations to: 


Trick the Americans into giving up the Mississippi River as her 
western boundary. 

Force the United States into accepting responsibility for 

debts owed by the individual states to England. 

Negotiate the Ohio River as the northern boundary of the 

United States, so that England could settle her American 
Loyalists there. 

Force the Americans to allow the British Forts on the south 
side of the Great Lakes to be manned and operated by British 
soldiers. 


England and the United States presented their bilateral treaty 
to Spain and France: 


As a loose, tentative set of principles to be finally 
negotiated by all four nations. 

As a "final treaty," with no more negotiations to be had. 
As a tentative treaty that France but not Spain could 
negotiate further on. 


The French Foreign Minister, the wily Comte de Vergennes, when he 
read the treaty over, was: 


a) 
b) 
c) 


a) 


Pleased with it and felt that it was just to all four nations 
involved. 

Wild with rage and firmly stated that the treaty was unac- 
ceptable to both France and Spain. 

Generally pleased with the treaty but demanded that certain 
portions of it be renegotiated. 

Stunned, and replied that "The English buy peace rather than 
make it. Their concessions exceed all that I thought possible!" 


Spain's reaction to the Treaty, which she had perforce accepted 
for her by France, was (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Invalid, because Spain had never recognized the United States 
as an independent nation. 

Totally unacceptable because it gave all of the Southwest 
(except the Floridas)--territory which Spain claimed--to 
the United States. | 

Totally unacceptable because it set the southern boundary 
at the 31st instead of the 32nd paralleL--a move that cut 
into Spain's Florida holdings. 

Anger over the whole treaty but final acceptance of it 
because of the pressures put on her by France and the 
Netherlands. 


@ 


Chapter ~— Questions -- Paris 


22) Thomas Jefferson was especially pleased with the Treaty of Paris, 
because: 
a) It broke the back of the English colonial system. 
b) It humiliated England, a country whose political and social 
institutions hé despised. 
ce) It smashed England's control of the seas and world trade. 
ad) It brought freedom and independence to the United States and 
enough private and public land to care "for our decendants to 
the thousandth generation"--land four times the size of France 
and 10 times the size of the British Isles. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 8 - The West - Introduction 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) In 1783, the possibilities of the United States settling the 
quarter-of-a-billion public lands in the West seemed: 


a) A relatively simple matter, since there were numerous ex-soldiers, 
adventurers, speculators, and restless unemeployed workers who 
were aching to move onto these fresh lands. 

b) A remote possibility, for England, France, and Spain felt 
the young United States was completely unstable and would 
squabble itself to death "in the post-war chaos." 

c) A complete impossibility because of the Indians' occupation 
of the lands, lack of a Federal Army, and intrigue and treason 
on both a national and international basis. 


2) Despite the seeming impossibility of the United States ever 
settling the West, it would be settled because; 


a) The young nation was optimistic in feeling that the harsh 
and grim facts weighing against settlement were secondary 
to the fruits of possible achievement that a youthful nation 
could accomplish. 

b) The young nation generally ignored the harsh and grim facts and 
somehow convinced itself that it was invincible and could settle 
the West against any odds. 

c) The United States firmly believed that England, France, and 
Spain would live up to the letter and the law of the Treaty of 
Paris and would not interfere in their westward settlement. 

d) The United States was certain that England and Spain and 
France would soon again be involved in another war, thereby 
keeping them from interfering with the settlement of the West. 
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3) The main factors working against the United States being able to 
settle the West were (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) England, who secretly wanted to reclaim the colonies as her own. 

b) Spain, who never accepted the terms of the Treaty of Paris 
and meant to hold onto all the lands in the American Southwest, 
between the Ohio River and the Floridas, and between the 
Mississippi River and the Appalachian Mountains. 

ce) The Indians of both the Southwest and the Northwest, supported 
by Spain and England, respectively, who had no intention of 
simply moving off of their ancestral home lands and quietly 
giving them over to the American settler. 

d) The continual interference by France in the internal affairs 
of the United States. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 8 - The West - England - Part I 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) Proof that England did not consider the Treaty of Paris final or 
the English-American War over is seen in: 


a) The debates in Parliament in 1783, when Lord North and his 
ministry announced that they intended to convert the war in 
America "to a war of posts" (English military posts on the 
Great Lakes), but keep no army in the field, which, they said, 
"we might add whenever possible." 

b) Lord North gave explicit orders to English officials in Canada 
to keep the war alive by frequent attacks against the United 
States. 

c) England's conniving with Spain in an effort launch a two-pronged 
attack against the United States--Spain from the Southwest and 
England from the Northwest. 

d) England's continued attacks on American shipping. 


2) England very early regretted her generosity to the United States 
in the Treaty of Paris and she realized that her political thinking 
had been faulty, because (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) She had been generous with America in an attempt to drive a 
wedge between France and the United States. 

b) She had been generous with America since she felt that the 
young nation could not survive and that it would break up 
into individual colonies again and these colonies would once 
again join the British Empire. 

c) She had been generous with America since she felt that she 
could wage a "War of Forts" to keep the Americans weakened and 
then, at the opportune time, send in an army of occupation. 

d) She had been generous with America in an effort to build 
a strong ally in the New World that could aid her in future 
wars against Spain and France. 


3) England realized that giving the Northwest to the United States 
in the Treaty of Paris had been a horrendous blunder, so she decided: 


a) She simply would not live up to the more disadvantageous terms 
of the treaty. 

b) She would repudiate the treaty altogether. 

c) She would try to change the terms of the treaty, especially 
those dealing with the giving over of the land north of the Ohio 
River to the Great Lakes. 

dad) She would abrogate the treaty by declaring war anew against the 
United States. 
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4) 


5) 


The reasons England gave for not living up to the terms of the 
Treaty of Paris which called for her to evacuate the Great Lakes 
forts and posts were: 


a) 


These forts and villages were necessary for England to carry 
on the lucrative northwest fur trade, which she claimed 
belonged to her alone. 

These forts were necessary for England to defend the United 
States against attacks by Spain or France. 

That the United States had not lived up to her part of the 
treaty in which she promised to stop persecuting Loyalist 
Americans who had supported England during the war. 

That the United States had not lived up to her part of the 
treaty in which she promised that no action would be taken 
that would interfere with England collecting bonafide debts 
owed by the Americans to British merchants. 


‘The English knew that if they were to hold the Great Lakes forts 


and posts and keep the Americans out of the Northwest, they would 
have to: 


a.) 
b) 
c) 


a) 


Greatly strengthen their military forces in Canada and the 
Northwest Territory. 

Cut off all trade with the United States until she came to 
terms. 

Convince Spain and France that they should join her in a 
new war against the United States. 

Convince the Northwest Indians (all of whom had fought on the 
English side during the war) that she had never given the 
northwest lands (the ancestral home of the Indians) to the 
United States at the Treaty of Paris, and that, therefore, 
the American settlers crossing the Ohio River were actually 
invading the Indians' homeland. 
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6) Sir Frederick Haldimand, the Swedish soldier of fortune who was the 
Governor of Canada, had to get the Indians to war against the 
Americans by convincing them that (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) The King of England could not give the Americans what he did 
not own, and (Haldimand said) the King did not own the 
northwest lands. 

b) The northwest lands belonged by right of occupation and at 
least three treaties to the Indians alone. 

ce) The English must continue to occupy the Great Lakes forts and 
posts in order to supply the Indians with food, arms, and 
ammunition so that they could keep the Americans from over- 
running their lands. 

d) That the Americans had no right to lay claim to Indian lands 
south of the Canadian border, but that the English did have 
the right to claim Indian lands north of the border. 


7) To stir up the Indians with hatred for the American settler and 
to lead them in battle, Haldimand had at his disposal: 


a) Chief Joseph Brant, King of the Mohawks. 
b) Chief Little Turtle, brilliant but brutal Chief of the Miamis. 
ce) Chief Powhatan, organizer of the great Powhatan Confederacy. 
dad) Alexander McKee, Matthew Elliott, and Simon Girty, former 
& Americans who had fled the country to trade among the [Indians 
and who, in their own way, were more brutal and torture-loving 
than the Indians themselves. 


8) The Indians fought exactly the kind of war the English wanted them 
to, which was: 


a) An all-out invasion of the United States, across the Ohio 
River and into the heart of the nation. 

b) A pretended war of defense in which they let the White Man 
penetrate far into the northwest and then be ambushed. 

c) A limited, guerilla-type war (Britain controlled the amount 
of arms and ammunition the Indians were given) which would 
keep the Americans out of the Northwest until the treaty of 
Paris could be renegotiated and the British could move back in. 

d) A well-organized, scientifically and strategically planned war, 
with professional English officers leading the Indians. 
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10) The main aims of the English in tricking the Indians into fighting 
their war was (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) To gain time to see whether or not the United States was 
going to crumble on its own, and then could be swept up as 
colonies again. 

b) To protect the powerful fur-trading interests in England, 
which had made great fortunes in the northwest. 

c) To keep the American settler bottled up in the westward 
bulge he had managed to press deep into the diaphragm of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

d) To preserve the northwest lands for the Indians alone, to 
whom they, according to British pronouncements, solely belonged. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 8 - The West - Spain - Part II 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) Spain did not intend to live up to the terms of the Treaty of Paris, 
which gave all the southwest country (except the Floridas) to the 
United States, because (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Spain had never recognized the United States as a legal, 
independent nation, so how could she legally turn over anything 
bosher? 

b) Spain already controlled the Floridas, New Orleans, Natchez, and 
all of the Lower Mississippi Valley, so why should she willingly 
give up what she knew the United States' armed forces were too 
weak to take? 

c) Spain considered her claim to all the Southwest, from the 
Mississippi River east to the Appalachians, and from the Ohio 
River south to the Gulf, a legal and moral claim, so why should 
she give away what was legitimately hers? 

dad) Spain knew that she had the support of England in her claims 
to the Southwest and that, if the Americans attempted to take 
them over, England would join Spain in an all-out war against 
the United States. 


2) Spain felt that if the land-hawking Americans were allowed to take 
over the Southwest, they would: 


a) Organize the Southwest Indians to make war on the Spanish. 

b) Never stop in their westward movement and would continue 
on to take over Spanish holdings in Louisiana, Texas, and 
especially her mines in Mexico. 

c) Ignore the Southwest Indians', whom Spain claimed as her own 
property, titles to their ancient home lands. 

d) Destroy the work done by the Spanish missionaries in 
Christianizing the Southwest Indians. 
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3) Spain made treaties with the Southwest Indians--the Choctaws, 
Chickasaw, and the powerful Creeks--making them a "legal" part of 
the Spanish colonial system, primarily beciuse: 


a) The abuses the Indians were suffering at the hands of the 
American settler were so great that Spain felt obliged to 
defend and protect them. 

b) She wanted to use these Southwest tribes and the lands they 
occupied as a "buffer zone" between the westward -moving 
settler and the Spanish holdings on both sides of the Mississippi. 

c) Spain, like England, wanted the Indians to wage guerilla warfare 
against the Americans to keep them from moving farther west, 
to keep them bottled up in the bulge the pioneers had pushed 
into Kentucky and Tennessee. 

d) Spain intended to enlist the Southwest Indians into the 
Spanish army and wage a full-scale war against the United 
States. 


4) Spain's was able to use the Indians effectively in their waging 
of limited guerilla warfare against the Americans, because (mark 
the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) The Indians had an undying loyalty to the Spaniards. 

b) The Spanish on the one hand could give them protection and 
peaceable rest in her Florida hideouts, and on the other hand 
could supply them with food, clothing, arms, and ammunition 
through a deal made with the gigantic English firm of Panton and 
Leslie, which the Spanish allowed to operate in Natchez just 
for this purpose. 

c) The Spanish, like the English, felt that the Indian would 
lead to the crumbling of the Federal Government, and then 
Spain could take over the entire Southwest and form it into 
colonies of her own. 

d) The Spanish were able to control the "amount of war" the Indians 
made against the United States (Spain did not want total war), 
because she could control the amount of arms and ammunition that 
the Indians received. 


@) 
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5) 


6) 


In addition to her Indian allies, Spain had added levers for 
putting pressure on the United States. These were (mark the 
answer that doesn't apply): 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


She (Spain) had the complete support of England and France. 

She controlled all trade in the lower Mississippi Valley through 
the commercial city of Natchez (which had become a haven for 
American Loyalists who had remained true to the King and had 

to flee the United States after the war; in addition, it was 
home-base for the English trading firm of Panton and Leslie). 
She was able to connive freely with and to promise great rewards 
to the local politicians who controlled the governments of many 
American settlements in the Southwest--settlements that had 
flimsy ties to and communications with their "Mother State" and 
no ties or communications at all with the National Government. 
She controlled the vital port city of New Orleans, which she 
closed to American trade in 1784 and opened to enemy trade 

only. 


main problem the Spanish had with the Indians was: 


They could not control their promiscuous drinking and drunkenness, 
which often made them useless as warriors. 

They could not trust the tribal chiefs, who were constantly 
conspiring with American settlers to drive the Spanish out. 

They could not control their excessive savagery, which left 

all settlers--men, women, and children tortured and scalped after 
each raid. 

They could not prevent the various tribes from warring against 
one another rather than against the Americans (the same 

situation that existed under English "control" of the Indians 

in the Northwest. ) 
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As the American settler began breaking out of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
bulge and pressing further into the Southwest, the Spanish leader, 
Baron de Carondolet warned that: 


Spain had no hope now of stopping the push into the Southwest 
by the intrepid American settler. 

Spain could only hope to stop them by giving her Indian 

allies all the arms and ammunition they needed and then turn 
them loose against the Americans. 

The American settler is "continually forcing the Indian 

nations backward and upon us, is attempting to get possession 
of the vast continent which those Indian nations are occupying 
between the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers and the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Appalachian Mountains .. . If men such as these 
succeed, nothing can prevent them from crossing the Mississippi 
and penetrating into our Spanish Provinees on the other side-- 
Louisiana, Texas, and Mexico." 

Spain could only hope to stop them by receiving military support 
of France and England. 


T) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 8 - The West - The Indians - Part III 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) In 1783, the Indian tribes of both the Northwest and Southwest were: 


a) Hopelessly involved in tribal wars with one another. 

b) Totally lacking in leadership that could guide them in their 
efforts to hold the White Man back. 

c) Beaten down and depressed and ready to give over their ancestral 
lands to the White Man and move west and settle in new lands 
beyond the Mississippi River. 

ad) More united than they had ever been before and more determined 
than ever that the White Man would be defeated in his efforts 
to take over Indian lands, especially in the Northwest. 


2) The leading chiefs of the Northwest Indians (the Iroquois, Mohawks, 
Shawnees, Delawares, Wyandots, and Miamis) were: 


a) Chief Joseph, whose only aim was to exterminate the White Man. 

b) Chief Joseph Brant, "King of the Mohawks," and one of the most 
brilliant and educated Indian leaders in history. 

ec) Chief Little Turtle, one of the greatest military strategists 
in Indian history. 

d) Chief Red Cloud of the Wyandots, a mediocre chief filled with 
passion and hate for the White Man and his greed for land. 


3) Chief Joseph Brant, who had a good White Man's education and who 
had been honored in England, saw that the only possible salvation 
for the Indians was: 


a) To unite all 10,000 Indian warriors east of the Mississippi 
and to drive the army-less United States into the sea. 

b) To wage guerilla warfare against the White Man until such 
a time as England was again able to exert control over all 
of North America. 

ec) To collaborate with both the English and the Spanish in an 
effort to persuade them to join the Indians in a "total 
war" against the Americans. 

ad) To teach the Indians to become farmers rather than warriors 
and hunters, and for all the tribes to join together to form 
the "United States of Indians", so that they could deal on an 
equal basis not only with the Americans but with any nation 
inethe world: 
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4) 


5) 


6) 


Chief Joseph Brant--"a fierce warrior, a shrewd policeman, a devout 
Christian, a translator of Scripture, and a rousing preacher--convinced 
the Indian tribes of both the Northwest and the Southwest at the 
Sandusky Conference in 1783 (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


That they should join forces to bring pressure on the English 
to renegotiate the Treaty of Paris with the Americans, forcing 
them to withdraw their claims to Indian lands. 

That the individual Indian tribes should make no more separate 
treaties with the White Man. 

That the individual tribes should make no more cessions of land 
to the White Man. 

That the Ohio River should be the Indian boundary line that the 
American settler dare not cross. 


In the Southwest, the most powerful Indian leader was Alexander 
McGillivray--"King of the Creeks"--whose great claim to fame rests on 
(mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


His total dedication of his life and his wealth to the 

Indians’ cause. 

His ability to play all sides in the conflict--the Indians, the 
Americans, the English, and the Spanish--one against the other 

to his own benefit. ’ 
His inheriting the White Man's lust for land and money (his 7 
father was a wealthy full-blooded Scotch plantation owner in 

Georgia), and his inheriting the Indian's talent for making 

mischief and war (his mother was half-French and half-Creek). 

His powerful personality and leadership qualities that made 

it possible for him to prolong the period of successful Indian 

resistance in the Southwest. 


two most effective field generals among the Indians were: 


Chief Joseph Brant in the Northwest. 

Chief Dragging Canoe in the Southwest. 

Chief Alexander McGillivray in the Southwest. 
Chief Little Turtle in the Worthweee 


i J 
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In the Northwest the Indians were supplied and stirred to war primarily 
by: 


a) Indian leaders in the service of the English. 

b) Professional English soldiers sent by the English to lead the 
Indians. 

ce) The British Home Ministry and the Governors of Canada who 
were’ disillusioned by the terms of the Treaty of Paris: 

d) Greedy English agents--most of whom were traders who lived 
in the Indian villages; and the most notorious of whom were 
former Americans who fled the country when the war broke out. 


In the Southwest the Indians were supplied and stirred to war 
primarily by: 


a) Professional Spanish soldiers who took over leadership of the 
~weibesl from their chiers: 

b) Agents of the giant English firm of Panton and Leslie, which 
made exorbitant profits supplying the Indians with war materials. 

c) Spanish agents who were frequently "loyal" American frontier leaders, 
who made handsome profits aiding the Spanish directly themselves 
or indirectly through French and English Loyalists and renegades. 

d) Chief Alexander McGillivray, the sickly but powerful "King of 
the Creeks," who was also a major stockholder in the English 
firm of Panton and Leslie; and by Chief Dragging Canoe, the 
brutal chief of the Cherokees whose hatred for the White Man 
knew no bounds. 


The one single event that led to the always individualistic and 
independent Indian tribes to unite to defend their ancestral lands 
was: 


a) The American settlers encroachment onto Indian lands, both 
north and south of the Ohio River. 

b) The decision of the Spanish not to accept the terms of the 
Treaty of Paris, nor to recognize the United States as an 
independent nation. 

c) The Treaty of Paris itself, at which the four mightiest 
Christian nations of the world played poker for all the 
lands of the Indian, and at which the Indian nations had no 
representative. 

d) The decision by the English not to live up to the terms of the 
Treaty Of Paris and to convince the Indian that the King 
hadn't actually given away the Indian lands to the Americans. 
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10) After the terms of the Treaty of Paris were fully understood 
by the Indians, they decided to wage an all-out war against the 
United States. But their decision was futile, because: 


a) The American army had been rebuilt to a point that it was 
capable of crushing any Indian attack. 

b) An all-out war by the Indians would call for an unlimited 
supply of modern equipment, guns, and ammunition, none of 
which either the English or Spanish (both of whom preferred 
a guerilla-type war in the hopes that the United States would 
eventually fall apart on its own) were willing to supply 
them with. 

c) In spite of pledges of unity and the establishing of a "United 
States of Indians," the tribes kept on ceding lands individually 
to the White Man, and on continuing to wage war among themselves, 
making a united effort impossible. 

d) The Spanish and the English threatened that if the Indians 
launched total war against the United States, they would promise 
to join the United States in fighting the Indians. 


11) In the end, the Indian was trapped into fighting and dying for 
Spanish and English political interests, because: 


a) Both Spain and England had threatened them with war and the 
confiscation of their lands if they didn't follow their orders. 

b) Their own tribal chiefs deserted them and gave over their 
positions to professional Spanish and English leaders. 

c) Both the Spanish and the English would give the Indians only 
enough arms and ammunition to carry on a limited, guerilla-type 
war--just enough war to keep the Americans occupied and 
harassed, while the Spanish and English waited for the United 
States to collapse internally, and just enough time to strengthen 
their military and political positions as related to the 
Treaty of Paris and its eventual renegotiation. 

d) The Indian had no choice. It was either fight with what he had 
or timidly give up his ancestral lands, which he believed 
God had created for the’ use of all his children’ and icould 
neither be sold nor given away. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 8 - The West - The United States - Part IV 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) Perhaps the most pathetic factor working against the United States 
ever winning and settling the West was: 


a) England's refusal to live up to the terms of the Treaty of Paris. 

b) The violent and brutal attacks against the American settler by 
the Indians all along the frontier in both the Northwest and 
Southwest. 

ec) Spain's and England's stirring up the Indians to war against the 
settler and their supplying the Indians with the arms and 
ammunition to wage this war. 

ad) The United States Government itself, which was virtually helpless 
operating under the restrictive Articles of Confederation, 
which have been called that "Rope of Sand." 


2) Under the Articles of Confederation, which allowed for no Executive 
or Judicial branches of the Federal Government, the Congress did 
not have the power to (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Levy taxes on the people of any state. 
b) Regulate interstate commerce. 

c) Raise an army or a navy. 

d) Stabilize currency or, even pay itself. 
e) Elect its own presiding officers. 


3) Although the Articles of Confederation stripped the Congress of 
almost all power, the individual states demanded that the Congress: 


a) Raise taxes to pay off the national debt, which had grown great 
during the war. 

b) Settle problems of interstate commerce and thereby eliminate 
the discriminatory tariffs the individual states were levying 
against each other. 

c) Raise a strong national army and navy to protect the young 
country against its many enemies. 

dad) Open the public lands of the West to settlement and eliminate 
the Indian menace there. 
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4) In order to open the public lands of the West to settlement, the 
Congress would first have to (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Remove the British from their occupation of the Great Lakes 
forts and posts from which they supplied the Indians with arms 
and ammunition. 

b) Take over control of the Southwest by forcing the Spanish 
to withdraw. 

c) Defeat and remove the Indians from their lands in both the 
Northwest and the Southwest. 

d) Renegotiate the Treaty of Paris with both England and Spain. 


5) The Confederation Congress issued "official orders" to the English, 
the French, and the Indians to remove themselves from the American 
West, and all three reacted by: 


a) Saying they were in the process of withdrawing, but that such a 
giant step as this would take a great amount of time. 

b) Replying that they were occupying the West on the basis of 
International Law and that they intended to remain. 

ec) Completely ignoring these official orders. 

d) Demanding that their presence in the West was necessary in 
order to maintain law and order there until such a time as 
the United States was strong enough to accomplish these 
herself. 





6) Under pressure from the several states, each intent upon guarding 
its own independence, the Confederation Congress began giving 
up what little power it had, because: 


a) Almost every attempt by Congress to exercise any power was 
denounced by the states as "big government" that would likely 
lead to "absolute power" closely akin to the power England 
had over them prior to the war. 

b) Any attempt to establish a strong army and navy, necessary if 
the nation was going to rid the West of the English, the 
Spanish, and the Indians, was denounced by the states who 
claimed that these military forces would become "agents of 
tyranny." 

c) Members of the Congress itself felt that the Articles of 
Confederation were simply an emergency measure passed during 
the war and were to be abolished after the war was won, thereby 
returning all political powers back to the individual states. 

d) Members of Congress feared for their own lives because of the 
violent reaction that always followed their attempts to 
exercise Federal power. 
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Chapter 8 Questions -- The West - The United States - Part IV 


7) In the final analysis, it was obvious that if the West was to be 
won and occupied by Americans, this would come about only when: 


a) The English, the Spaniards, and the Indians decided to pull 
out voluntarily, if ever that time came. 

b) The United States would agree to negotiating again with the 
Spanish and the English and set new and less-expensive boundary 
lines in both the Northwest and the Southwest. 

ce) America could work out an alliance with France to join them 
in a new war against England and Spain. 

d) The frontier settler himself decided that, despite the English, 
the Spanish, and the Indians holding the public lands in the 
West, and despite the weakness of the Federal Government, the 
time had finally come for the frontiersman himself to roust 
out the enemy and settle the new lands. 


Answers-- 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 8 - The West - The Settler - Part V & Q 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer ) 


1) 


2) 


3) 


The personality traits that usually marked the American frontiersman 
were (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


He was fiercely competitive, and most of his diversions were 
usually competitive, to prove who was the better man. 

He was irreligious, superstitious, and hard-drinking. 

He was generally a moderate man of some education, a man who 
simply wanted to settle down and live a quiet life with his 
family. 

He was an imitator of the Indian, both in the manner in which 
he dressed and took scalps. 

Most of all, he was a belligerent man who loved fighting for 
its own sake, a fact that despite his few numbers made him 
feared alike by the English, Spanish, and French. 


Most historians agree that to adequately analyze and comprehend 


the "uncommon mixture of man on the Western Frontier, 


" and to 


understand how these many different psychological breeds of man 
were able to settle the West are questions: 


That are impossible to answer, for even today they remain a @ 
mystery. ( 
That lead to the only possible answers as to the way the 

West could have been settled. 

That not England, Spain, or France ever found the answer to 

or the antedote for. 

That future historians must find the answers to, if they 

are ever to be found at all: 


Historians today do agree that all the frontiersmen seemed to 
have three qualities in common: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


A love for the land, a hatred of the Spanish and French, and 
a total lack of concern for their own Federal Government. 

A nationalistic urge to expand their new nation, a desire to 
preserve the vast resources of the West, and a mistrust of 
the Indian. 

A lust for land, a desire to get rich quick, and a hatred of 
the Indians. 

A knack for conspiring with the English and Spanish, a 
conviction that they themselves could set up an independent 
state whenever and wherever they chose, and a desire to free 
themselves of the work drudgery and social snobbery of the East. 


a 
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Chapter 8 Questions -- The West - The Settler - Part V 


4) In 1783, with the Federal Government helpless without an army 
to fight the Indians, it became clear to the frontiersmen that: 


a) They must send representatives to the Congress who would 
have the courage to raise a Federal army capable of defeating 
the Indians, thereby opening the West to settlement. 

b) They themselves would have to negotiate with England and 
Spain in an effort to get them to stop supplying the Indians 
with arms and ammunition. 

c) They would have to call on their home-state governments and 
request military aid. 

d) They alone, they who desired riches in the form of land,. would 
have to defeat and destroy the Indians who now held these lands 
which represented wealth. 


5) Within 13 years, with the help of a stronger Federal Government 
during the later years, these intrepid frontiersmen would: 


a) Penetrate the frontier, defeat the Indians and establish 
their own independent states there. 

b) Defeat the Indians and thwart the British and Spanish, and 
go on to conquer and settle the West, out of which 10 new 
states would evolve, from the Great Lakes to the Floridas, 
and from the Mississippi to the Appalachians. 

ec) Conspire with the Spanish in the Southwest to get them to 
control the Indians so that they, the frontiersmen, could 
settle that part of the country and set up independent states 
that would become part of Spain's colonial empire. 

d) Defeat the Indians, settle the West, and at the same time 
build strong and permanent ties with the Federal Government 
ise las, 


Answers-- 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 9 - To Sell or Settle 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) 


2) 


3) 


In 1783, one of the most difficult problems facing the Confederation 
Congress was: 


a) How to raise an army and a navy capable of defending the young 
nation. 

b) How to get the British to evacuate the Great Lakes forts and 
posts,~as,called.ion inithe Treaty, of Paris: 

c) How to force the Spanish to open up the Mississippi River to 
American Commerce. 

ad) What to do with the quarter-of-a billion acres of public 
land it had won in the West at the Treaty of Paris. 


Since England's feudalistic land settlement patterns offered 
Congress no guidance, they decided to: 


a) Study the land settlement patterns of other European nations. 

b) Look into the land settlement patterns worked out by nations 
in the Far East. 

c) Shelve the problem altogether and ignore the demands of the 
individual states who were calling for the immediate opening 
up of the West. 

d) Meet the problem head-on and work out their own solution. 


Before the Congress got very far with their plans, they realized 
that one basic problem regarding the public lands would have to be 
solved before they could go any further in laying down a policy. 


a) England, Spain, and the Indians would have to be driven off 
of the western lands to allow American settlers to take them 
Ove i. 

b) The lands would have to be divided up into states of 
approximately equal size. 

c) It would have to be determined if the lands were to be given 
away free or almost free to settlers, or if they were to 
be sold at a high price in-order to pay off the huge national 
debt. 

d) Some plan of military defense would have to be worked out in 
order to protect the western settlers. 


Chapter 9 Questions -- To Sell or Settle a 


4) 


6) 


These two divergent plans--to sell the lands for revenue to fill 
the nation's Treasury or to give them away free or practically 
free in order to promote settlement--resulted in: 


a) 


A complete stalemate in the Congress. 

A serious conflict between the basic philosophies of two of 
the nation's most brilliant men--Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Strengthening England's and Spain's contention that they 
were being forced to occupy the West in order to preserve 
law and order there. 

A growing feeling of impatience among the 13 States that 
the Federal Congress was too weak and ineffectual to solve 
the public land problem at all. 


At the time, both the philosophies of the Hamiltonians (who demanded 
that the public lands be sold at a reasonably high price to raise 
revenues) and the Jeffersonians (who demanded that they be given 
away free or almost free in order to promote settlement) were 
reasonable philosophies, because: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Regardless of which philosophy was accepted, the public 

lands would eventually be settled anyway. 

The United States Treasury was empty and desperately in 
need of money, and the public lands of the West were vacant @ 
and desperately needed settlers. 

Neither plan could be put into effect until England, Spain, 

and the Indians were removed, which would be many years yet. 

Both philosophies would promote a settlement plan that would 

produce a democratic society in the West. 


Alexander Hamilton, an aristocrat in the highest sense, philosophized 
that (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


The common people were too ignorant, unruly, ill-bred, and, 
by nature, too corrupt to be able to govern themselves, 

"for they seldom judge or determine right." 

The government ought to be in the hands of the wealthy 
aristocrats who controlled commerce and industry. 

The United States, if governed by the aristocratic moneyed 
class could become the greatest industrial nation in the 
world. 

The Federal Government should be all-powerful and should protect 
the nation's commerce and industry, which were centralized in 
the larger cities of the Middle and New England States. 

If the United States was to survive as a great and powerful 
nation, political power would have to be distributed equally 
among all its peoples. 


Chapter 9 Questions -- To Sell or Settle 3 


7) 


8) 


9) 


Thomas Jefferson, a shy and quiet man who was devoted to democracy, 
philosophized that (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


c) 
a) 


e) 


The common people, and especially the small farmer ("God's 
chosen people") should have a democratic voice in the government 
equal to Hamilton's aristocrats. 

The Federal Government should concern itself primarily with 
foreign affairs and keep out of local or state matters. 

The nation's greatness would come from a democratic form of 
government that was made up mostly of small farmers. 

If the nation were to survive and grow to greatness, it would 
have to model its political, commercial, and industrial 
institutions after those existing in England. 

The nation's future politics and economy would develop from an 
agrarian society as opposed to an industrial-commercial society. 


Three of Hamilton's great fears -- if the lands of the West were 
not sold but were given away free or practically free to all 
would-be settlers--were that (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


No new money could be brought into the Treasury to pay off 

the huge national debt and to re-establish the nation's credit 
throughout the world. 

The pioneer settlers would take over control of the Federal 
Government, which was now dominated by the wealthier new 
aristocrats of commerce and industry. 

The cheap and plentiful labor-supply, which Eastern industrial 
and commercial interests needed so desperately, would be 
drained off by the laborers moving west to take up the free land. 
If the West was to be thrown open to free and disorderly 
settlement, the nation would fall under control of an ignorant, 
incapable "mobocracy} which could only end in anarchy. 


So strong and rigorous were the personalities and intellects of 
both Hamilton and Jefferson that to this day we have retained 
much of their thinking in our economic and political thinking, 
such as: 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Jefferson's belief that this nation would become a nation of 
small farmers, whose judgments would eventually become keen 
and sharp through education. 

Hamilton's belief that this country would one day be the 
most powerful industrial-commercial nation in the world, 

and that its national laws and policies should protect and 
help develop commerce and industry. 

Hamilton's belief that the nation's political and industrial 
institutions should be modeled after England's and dominated 
by the aristocratic class. 

Jefferson's belief in the dignity and equality of all men and 
his abounding confidence in democratic government and free 
institutions. 


Chapter 9 Questions -- To Sell or Settle h 


10) Jefferson--who said "I am opposed to selling the (public) lands 
at all"--aligned himself with the traditional land practices that 
the colonies had followed prior to the Revolution. These were 
(mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


1) 


Ownership to new lands was handed over free to those who 

rid them of the Indians and who then settled them. 

Ownership to new lands was handed over free to pioneers for 
bringing them into "cultivation and civilization." 

Ownership to new lands was handed over free to the frontier 
settler as a reward for living on the frontier and protecting 
the inner-communities from the Indians. 

Ownership to new lands on the interior frontier were sold at 

a very high price in order to keep the population grouped, for 
economic and political reasons, near the Atlantic Seaboard and 
New England Coast. 


Jefferson finally agreed to the Hamiltonian principle of selling 
the lands for revenues to fill the United States Treasury, because 
(mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


He was finally convinced by the Hamiltonians of the logic of 
their case. 

He knew that Congress, facing an empty treasury and a huge 
debt, and lacking the power to tax the people would never agree 
to give away free to the settlers the vast riches which the public 
domain represented. 

He was convinced that the settlers would eventually win their 
demands for free lands, for he said, "They will settle the 
lands in spite of everybody." 

He occupied a position in the Congress that would permit him 

to continue to protect the settlers' interests and to work 

to make the lands free (or practically free) to the settlers, 
thereby spreading his idea of a perfect society settled by 
small farmers, dedicated to the dignity of man and the concepts 
of democracy. 


eS 
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12) Jefferson set down his democratic ideas on how the public lands 
should be settled and presented them to Congress in 1784 (mark 
the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) These two proposals were immediately adopted and put into 
effect immediately. 

b) His first proposal--dealing with how new governments should 
be set up on the frontier--was adopted but never put into 
Crrect. 

c) His second proposal--dealing with how the public lands should 
be disposed of--was considered by Congress but laid aside. 

d) His two proposals formed the foundation for two of this 
nation's most famous land ordinances--the Land Ordinance of 1785 
and the Land Ordinance of 1787, better known as the Northwest 
Ordinance. 


Answers -- 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 10 - Ordinances 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Congress was indirectly pushed into developing a land policy for 
disposing of the public lands and for laying down the form of 
government that frontier communities would have by: 


a) 
b) 
c) 


a) 


The impatient 13 §tates who had long been demanding that action 
be taken. 

The irate Revolutionary Army officers in peacetime headquarters 
at Newburgh on the Hudson. 

General Washington, who never ceased working for the good 
erenis hormmersofficers. 

The organizers of the Ohio and Scioto Land companies. 


One amazing thing is that these land policies, which would turn out 
to be the most enlightened in the world, would be worked out by: 


a) 
b) 
c) 


a) 


A committee composed of New England industrial and Southern 
planters. 

Thomas Jefferson alone, who not only drew them up, but also 
pushed them through the Congress. 

A Confederation Congress that is generally described by historians 
ace weak, Wylacyy) “dull” itintids"iminspired,'wete’: 

The angry Newburgh officers, who submitted the master plan 

for these policies to the Congress. 


A second amazing thing is that these enlightened land policies would 
be worked out by the weak Congress at a time when (mark the answer 
that doesn't apply): 


The nation as a whole was mired down in the mud of social turmoil. 
The nation was deep in economic depression and political unrest. 
George Washington saw "one head (the Federal Government) gradually 
changing into thirteen (the individual states) . . . when he 
looked with dismay upon the drifting of the people toward 
anarchy." 

England was threatening to renew the war against the young and 
militarily weak United States. 


Chapter 10 Questions -- Ordinances 


4) 


5) 


6) 


The mood of the army officers at Newburgh was: 


c) 


a) 


One of quiet and patient watchful waiting. 

One of total discouragement interspersed with much talk of 
breaking up and going home in disgust, empty-handed after 

eight years of war. 

One of anger and impatience, with much of their bitterness 

aimed at the Congress who had ignored their every plea for the 
nation to give them their back wages, their pensions, and the 
free land they had been promised. 

One of surliness and sourness, with much talk of the possibility 
of revengeful action being taken. 


The leader of the move for the officers to take retaliatory action 
against the unjust treatment they had received at the hands of 
Congress and the nation was the talented Major John Armstrong. He 
advised the officers: 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


To march under arms and force the Confederation Congress to 
meet their demands. 

To petition General Washington--the most beloved and respected 
man in the nation--to plead their cause before the Congress and 
to convey their intentions of taking revolutionary action if 
their demands were not met. 

Not to lay down their arms, for they might be needed if their 
demands were not met. 

To consider taking their arms with them and "retire to some 
new country” and set up a new state, where they could, if 

the defenseless United States were attacked, "smile in your 
turn, and mock when their fear cometh on." 


While the Newburgh officers were in session to take a vote on Major 
Armstrong's revolutionary proposals, General Washington entered the 
meeting unexpectedly and unvited, and (mark the answer that doesn't 


apply): 
a) First, rebuked them for their revolutionary talk. 
b) Second, praised them as patriotic soldiers noted for their 


c) 


a) 


bravery and loyalty during the war. 

Third, extracted from them a promise of loyalty and promised 
to personally plead their cause before the Congress. 

Fourth, threatened them with court martial unless they ceased 
their revolutionary talk and broke camp and returned to their 
homes. 
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T) 


8) 





In addressing the soldiers at Newburgh, Washington made one of 
his most powerful and moving speeches (both Washington and his 
officers were in tears), and he managed to get the promise from 
his officers that they would take no revolutionary actions against 
the Congress or the nation, but: 


They agreed among themselves to wait only so long. If 

Congress did not act, they would. 

They meant to keep their promise, but their anger, bitterness, 
and dissatisfaction remained. 

They returned again to the proposals of Major John Armstrong to 
determine how they could take over lands in the West and form 

a separate state. 

They finally gave up in despair of ever getting satisfaction 
from Congress, and then they broke camp and returned to their 
homes (if they still had one after eight years of war). 


Although the officers had promised Washington that they would 
take no military action against the Congress or the country, the 
enlisted men of the army had made no such promise, and in the 
summer of 1783: 


a.) 


b) 


They held a conference at which they decided to regroup their 
army and lay seige to the nation until the promises of wages, 
bonuses, and free land were fulfilled. 

They decided to arm themselves once again and take over part 
of the American West as their own in lieu of the promises made 
by the Congress and the nation--promises not kept. 

They marched, 290 strong, with fixed bayonets, and drove 

the Congress out of Philadelphia and forced them to seek safety 
abaPprinee toneColieresin NewJersey. 

They assembled to re-establish their army and force the nation 
and the Congress to keep their promises, but they--like the 
officers at Newburgh--were talked out of this revolutionary 
act by General Washington. 


Chapter 10 Questions -- Ordinances 4 


9) 


10) 


@ 


When the rebellious Major John Armstrong made his proposal that 
the cheated and disgruntled officers at Newburgh move west and 
set up a state of their own, this proposal set a-clicking the 
fertile minds of three former generals--Timothy Pickering, Rufus 
Putnam, and Jedediah Huntington--who proposed (mark the answer 
that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


That the Congress set aside a huge chunk of public land in 
the Northwest (the present day state of Ohio) and create 

a "military district" out of it for exelusive’ settlement 

of war veterans, who could then set up a state of their 

own, and later enter the Union on an equal basis with the 
original 13 States. 

That both the officers and the enlisted men of the Revolutionary 
Army re-form themselves and demand, under threat of military 
action, that the Congress and the 13 States fulfill the 
promises they had made to the soldiers and that they begin 
by giving them land in the West. 

That Congress, at the same time that they set aside the 
"military tract” also set?aside, adjacent to it, another 
larger tract. for settlement by disgruntled civilian workers 
in the East who longed to move West. 


Thomas Jefferson bitterly opposed the setting up of a military state eY 
in the West--although Washington favored it and presented the 
three generals' petition to the Congress--because: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


He felt there was still enough vacant land in the South and the 
East to satisfy the soldiers' demands. 

He felt that the Ohio and other Northwest Indians had a legal 
and moral title to these lands which the soldiers proposed to 
takesover. 

He felt that no soldier should be: entitled to special 

treatment simply because he did his patriotic duty in defending 
his country. 

He feared any class society based on )Tank orn title, whether 
military or civilian, and he felt that setting up the military 
tract in Ohio would "continue a distinction between civil and 
military, which it would be good for the whole nation to 
obliterate as soon as possible." 


Gi 
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11) 


12) 


The military district plan of the three generals was necessarily 
rejected by Congress, because (mark the answer that doesn't 


apply): 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


The land had not been cleared of Indian titles. 

The deed to the Ohio land had not yet been delivered to the 
Congress by the State of Virginia. 

No national policy--for either disposing of the public 
lands, or of what kind of government the communities on them 
would have--had yet been developed by the Congress. 

The British had not yet evacuated her Great Lakes forts and 
posts as she had promised in the Treaty of Paris. 


In October of 1783, the Confederation Congress finally took 
some positive action to set up a policy for disposing of and 
governing the public lands by: 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Agreeing to use the proposed military district plan ofthe 
three generals as a pilot plan to guide them in making up 

a master plan. 

Turning the problem back to the individual states, asking 
them to set up committees to study the problem and then make 
recommendations to the Congress. 

Appointing a Congressional committee, headed by Thomas 
Jefferson, to come: up withyasplan for the."settlement.of 

the public lands in the Northwest Territory--recommending 

1) How they should be disposed of; and 2) What should be 

the form and power of their governments? 

Deciding to sell all the public lands in the West to private 
land companies, who would then have the power to set up 
their own machinery for government in the communities that 
were created in the West. 
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13) 


14) 


Jeffergon's superior mind dominated the committee's thinking, and 
on March 1, 1784, Jefferson laid before the Congress a document 
written in his own hand and titled "Temporary Government of the 
Northwest Territory." It was a democratic document calling 

for (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


c) 


f) 


Breaking the Northwest Territory into 10 separate states, each 

of which would eventually enter the Federal Union on an equal 

basis with the original 13 States, thereby eliminating any form 

of colonialism in the United States. 

All new states to have a representative republican form of 

government. 

Each new community, after reaching a population of 500 to set 

up its own government and use the laws of any of the original 

13 States as their own laws. 

Each community, after reaching a population of 20,000 male 

inhabitants, to draw up its own constitution and to (when 

its population reached that of the least populated state of 

the Union) apply for equal statehood in the United States. 

Giving the right to vote"and hold office’ tovebismaies over 

21; eliminating property qualifications for voting or holding 

office; abolishing slavery in both the North and South; 

and denying citizenship to any person holding a foreign title. 

Barring the military veteran from receiving any public land ¢ 
as a bonus for serving in the war. = 


Congress passed Jefferson's Ordinance of 1784 after: 


Rejecting Jefferson's proposal to break the Northwest Territory 
into 10 states. ; 

Rejecting Jefferson's proposal to give voting and office- 
holding privileges to all males ever eis 

Rejecting Jefferson's proposal to permit all males over 21 

to vote and hold office even though they owned no property. 
Rejecting Jefferson's proposal to abolish slavery and to deny 
citizenship to any person holding a foreizan title. 


Chapter 10 Questions -- Ordinances 


15) Although Jefferson's Ordinance was passed but never put into 
effect because conditions on the frontier were not ready for 
it yet, it nevertheless (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Stands today as one of the greatest and most influential 
documents Jefferson ever wrote. 

b) Became the well-spring from which the great Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 drew much of its wisdom. 

ec) Showed how totally idealistic and erroneous Jefferson was 
in his faith in the ordinary man to rule himself. 

d) Was never put into effect because Congress had not yet 
received from Jefferson and his committee a plan for 
"disposing of the public lands"--a plan that had to be 
worked out before a plan for governing them could be put 
into effect. 


16) On May 20, 1785--after Jefferson had submitted his proposal for 
disposing of the public lands and after he had left to become 
Minister to France--Congress passed the renowned Ordinance of 
1785, which: 


a) Relied heavily on Jefferson's proposals. 
b) Bore the marks of the influential Southern system of large 
& plantation policies for disposing of public lands, in a 

rather untidy, irregular manner. 

ec) Clearly showed the influence of the tidy, orderly system 
of New England's Puritan land policies, which relied on 
surveys before settlement, careful record keeping of 
titles, consideration for educational needs, and controlled 
growth and expansion of new land developments. 

d) Bore the marks of the influence of the military and the 
land speculator. 
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Lt) 


18) 


19) 


Some of the most important principles set down in the Ordinance 
of 1785 were (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


The system of rectangular surveys on all public lands, 
laying out the land into townships six-miles square, and 
then subdividing them into 36 sections, each one-mile 
square (640 acres), and allowing each township or section 
to be broken down into halves, quarters, eighths, or smaller 
lots as might become necessary. 

The careful and accurate recording of all titles and land 
descriptions of every piece of public land sold, so that 
every acre of public land would have its own individual 
description and exact boundaries. 

The reserving of one-section (later two) in every township 
for the support of public education, and the principle 

that all public lands had to be surveyed before settlement. 
The allowing large land companies and speculators first 
choice at selecting and purchasing (at one dollar per acre) 
the public lands. 


rectangular system of surveys was a vast improvement over: 


The systems being used by European nations. 

The metes-and-bounds system used by most of the original 
13 colonies in which a survey might be described as so i 
many paces or stone-throws, in such and such a direction, 

from a perishable point of beginning, such as a house, a 

barn, ta treeysa bend®in arstream, iene: 

The system used by the English in marking off lands taken 

from the Indians. 

The plantation system of surveying used in the Southern 

Colonies. 


Although the rectangular system of surveys has its drawbacks 
(a section or township corner might end up in the middle of a 
lake or -on the: sheer side of aeclifi; or-the township or seciui0n 


did 


not fit the contour of the ground, thereby making good use 


of the land difficult), nevertheless, the system is (mark the 
answer that doesn't apply): 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


The most accurate and enlightened system yet developed by any 

nation in the world 

So accurate that it virtually eliminates any legal disputes 

or court fights, since every piece of public land is unique to 

itself and can be easily identified. 

So accurate and precise that it has been adopted by many nations 

of the world, including New Zealand, Canada, and Australia. 

Proving itself unworkable in many parts of the country because 

it does not always permit maximum use of the land under the 

multiple-use concept. 4 
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20) 


21) 


22) 


The 


two principle reasons why Congress hurried to pass the famous 


Northwest Ordinance of 1787 (which set down rules for government of 
frontier communities and which drew heavily on the philosophy of 
Jefferson's Ordinance of 1784) were; 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


The 


d) 


The 


That unemployed workers in the East were clamoring for the 
government to open up the West to them. 

That squatters were moving onto the public lands without 
paying for them at public auction, and before they had been 
surveyed. 

That the national debt was great and the treasury empty, and 
two large land companies--the Ohio and the Scioto--offered to 
purchese over five million acres of public lands in the 
Northwest Territory. 

That the Congress didn't want these lands being settled on 
the frontier without their having some form of government to 
tie them to the National Government. 


principal aim of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 was: 


To make it difficult for wilderness communities to achieve 
Statehood. 

To prevent wilderness settlements from setting up their own 
independent states on the frontier. 

To keep wilderness "states" from joining the colonial empires of 
England or Spain. 

"To bridge the gap between wilderness and Statehood in an 
orderly, democratic fashion." 


Northwest Ordinance, a grand and eloquent document, was much less 


liberal than Jefferson's Ordinance of 1784 in some respects (mark 


the 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


answer that doesn't apply): 


It would keep the frontier settlements in "colonial states"-- 
under tight reins held by the Federal Government--for a 

much longer period than Jefferson's Ordinance allowed for. 

The Congress and the framers of the Northwest Ordinance --Reverend 
Mannaseh Cutler and Nathan Dane--had much less confidence than 
Jefferson had in the ability of the settlers to govern themselves 
almost from the very beginning of their settlements. 

The public lands--contrary to the Ordinance of 1785--were first 
offered in million-acre unsurveyed lumps to large land 

companies rather than in small tracts to small farmers, as 
Jefferson had in mind. 

The right to vote was severely limited by the Ordinance of 1787. 
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23) The 


Northwest Ordinance of 1787 provided that wilderness settlements 


go through a three-stage "testing period" before being admitted to 
Statehood. These stages were (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


24) The 





Answers-- 


They would in the final stage be admitted to Statehood when 
their populations reached the average population of the 
original 13 States. 

In the first stage, while their population was under 5,000 
voting-age males, they would be ruled by a Governor, a 
secretary, and three judges, all appointed by Congress--the 
same procedure England had followed in her governing the 
colonies. 

In the second stage, when the voting population reached 5,000, 
they could elect a representative legislature, with Congress 
choosing five of those elected to act as the Upper House or 
Senate. These legislative bodies could pass laws, but such 
laws were subject to the appointed Governor's veto and the 
appointed judges interpretations. These lawmakers could also send 
a delegate to the Federal Congress, where he could debate and 
introduce bills, but could not vote. 

In the final stage, when the voting population reached 60,000, 
the frontier settlement could draw up its own constitution 
and apply to Congress for Statehood. 


"compacts" that made up part of the Northwest Ordinance provided 
(mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


Freedom of religion and freedom from arbitrary imprisonment. 

The right to trial by jury. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of assembly. 

The abolishing of slavery in the entire Northwest Territory, and 
the establishment of not less than three nor more than five states 
in the. Territory. 

The admission of new states "on an equal footing with the 

original states in all respects whatever." 

The elimination of all Indian tribes now inhabiting the Northwest 
Territory. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 11 - 1785 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) The Ordinance of 1785 was basically a good law, but it failed to 
meet the temper of the times in the late 1700's because (mark 
the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Most of the common people who wanted to move West and make a 
new life for themselves were either poor, usually unemployed 
workers or displaced ex-soldiers who could not raise the $610 
necessary to purchase 640 acres of public land, the smallest 
amount that could be purchased under the Ordinance. 

b) Even if these poor, would-be pioneers could have scraped together 
the needed $640, they still couldn't have outbid the well- 
healed speculators when the choice pieces of public land were 
put up for sale at public auction as the Ordinance required. 

ec) These unemployed, would-be settlers, besides not having the 
money to pay for the land, also did not have the time nor the 
patience to sit around and wait for the government to survey 
the land--a requirement of the Ordinance of 1785--before it could 
be settled. 

d) Congress didn't really want to sell the public lands to common 
settlers but rather wanted to sell them to speculators who had 
cash to pay into the Treasury. 


2) The Ordinance of 1785 failed in these respects: 


a) Land speculators weren't interested in buying lands uncleared of 
forests and infested with Indians. 

b) There was no holding back the settlers--who Jefferson had 
predicted would "settle the land in spite of everybody"; and 
since they either did not have the necessary $640 to buy the land 
or because the government's surveyors hadn't gotten around to 
surveying the particular pieces of public lands they wanted, 
they simply "squatted" on the land, either claiming it free as their 
own (as in colonial times), or claiming the right to buy it, 
usually on credit. 

c) Government surveyors, to whom Congress had not allotted enough 
money or men to do the job, could not keep up with the demands 
of the pioneer settlers. 

d) Land speculators, who really did not want the wild frontier lands, 
were, however, willing to buy them if the price was reduced and 
liberal credit terms offered. 
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3) The poor and impatient frontiersmen came over the mountains and across 
the rivers and squatted on the land in such great numbers that the 
military and political Governor of the Northwest Territory, General 
Arthur St. Clair, appealed to Congress; 


a) To repeal that part of the Ordinance of 1785 that demanded 
survey before settlement. 

b) To change the philosophy of the Ordinance, which was based 
on raising revenues for the Treasury, and replace it with the 
colonial philosophy that gave a man who tamed the land and 
made it productive free title to the land. 

c) To change that part of the Ordinance which set the minimun 
number of acres that could be sold at 640 to a lower figure 
of perhpas 320 or even 160 acres. 

ad) To change that part of the Ordinance that demanded $640 cash to 
allow credit payments by "those who want the land but cannot 
pay for it immediately." 


4) Congress reacted to St. Clair's plea by: 


a) Recommending that Federal troops be dispatched to drive the 
impoverished squatters off the land and burn their buildings 
and their crops, all of which St. Clair did, time and time 
again. 

b) Stating absolutely that no part of the Ordinance of 1785 
would be changed. 

c) Agreeing that the demand that the public lands had to be 
surveyed before they were settled was unreasonable, because 
of the slowness of the survey teams and the increasing demands by 
settlers for more available viand: 

d) Agreeing further that the colonial practice of acknowledging 
pre-emption (squatters) rights should be made as an amendment 
to the Ordinance of 1785. 





5) Congressman Thomas Scott of Pennsylvania, always a defender of the pi- 
oneer settler, warned Congress (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) That unless the Congress recognized squatters' rights (pre-emption ) 
the pioneers would either move into Spanish Territory or illegally 
take over United States Territory. 

b) The frontiersmen were perfectly willing to pay an "equitable 
price" for the public lands if the government would recognize 
squatters’ rights. 

c) The frontiersmen, "if indulged with a pre-emption to the purchase, 
no men will be better friends to the government." 

d) The frontiersmen would be willing to give up their claim of squatters! 
rights, if the government would cut down the minimum size piece 
of land that could be sold (640 acres) and grant credit to the 
frontier purchaser. 





@ 
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6) 


The Spanish offered American settlers free land, free taxes, freedom 
of religion, and high prices for their tobacco, pork, and beef 
floated down the Mississippi River and delivered to New Orleans: 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Many of the frontiersmen who had been burned out by St. Clair's 
soldiers accepted the Spaniards' offer and moved into Spanish 
Terr] Lory. 

Many of the settlers gathered together and tried to use the 
generous offers by the Spanish as a lever to force Congress to 
change the Ordinance of 1785. 

Many of the settlers, able neither to accept the Spanish offer 
nor to meet the demands of the Congress and the Ordinance of 
1785, simply gave up and returned home back over the mountains 
and across the rivers. 

Most of the settlers--knowing (as Congress didn't know) that the 
Ordinance of 1785 was working on paper but not in practice, 
simply remained as squatters on the public lands. When St. 
Clair's soldiers burned them out, they merely waited for the 
soldiers to leave and moved back on to their lands, rebuilt their 
buildings, and replanted their crops. 


Finally, Congress set aside the Ordinance of Wises because: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Congress finally realized that the Ordinance was neither bringing 
revenues into the Treasury nor settling the public lands in an 
orderly manner. 

Congressman Scott of Pennsylvania was finally able to get the 
Congress to admit that pre-emption (squatters' rights) was necessary 
if Eastern settlers were to be induced to move West and take 

up the particular piece of land they wanted. 

Congress wanted to carry out a deal with three large land 

companies, which promised both quick money and orderly settlement 

of several million acres of public lands in the Northwest Territory. 
Congress feared that nearly all the settlers now in the West 

would accept the enticing lures of the Spanish and remove themselves 
to Spanish Territory. 
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8) The Ohio Company of Associates--organized by three first-rate land 
speculators, Generals Rufus Putnam, Benjamin Tupper, and Samuel 
Parsons, and made up mostly of former Revolutionary war officers 
from Massachusetts--offered Congress a deal to: 


a) Purchase and settle one and one-half million acres of public 
lands in the lush Ohio Valley. 

b) Launch a compaign in the East to sell the public lands in the 
Ohio Valley to Eastern settlers, if the Congress would pay 
them a 50 percent commission on all the lands they sold. 

c) Sell and settle, at their own expense one and one-half million 
acres of the public land in Ohio if the Congress would repay 
them by giving them free, or as a commission, another one and 
one-half million acres to be settled by the members of the 
Company . 

d) Send delegates to England and France in order to recruit 
settlers for the public lands, and would settle these foreigners on 
the Western Ohio lands along the Miami River, if Congress would 
give the Ohio Company title to the millions of acres of public 
lands between the Ohio and the Scioto Rivers. 


9) Congress rejected the Ohio Company's first offer, made by General 
Parsons; then the Company chose the politically astute and persuasive 
Reverend Mannaseh Cutler of Massachusetts to re-present their 
"revised" offer to the Congress. “After a cool reception, Cutler © 
managed to (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Convince the Congress that the Ohio Company's offer to buy one 
and one-half million acres of public lands in the Ohio Territory 
would reduce the national debt by 4 million dollars. 

b) Forced Congress to act in a hurry to accept the Company's offer 
when he threatened "to leave town immediately" and take his offer 
to one of several states who were interested. 

c) Persuaded the Congress to reduce the per-acre price (set by the 
Ordinance of 1785) from one-dollar to 66 2/3rds cents an acre 
(which turned out to be eight or nine cents an acre when 
figured in the worthless government currency it was to be paid 
in); and to grant liberal credit terms extending over several 
years to the Company. 

a) Convince the Congress that the foreigners whom they planned to 
import and settle in the Ohio Territory people of some means, people 
who would develop into loyal citizens. 
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10) 


re, 


12) 


Congress finally agreed to sign the contract with the Ohio Company, 
but not before Cutler was forced into making "a deal" with certain 
Congressmen, which was: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


That St. Clair be removed as Military Governor of the Northwest 
Territory and replaced by one of the members of Congress. 

That individual Congressmen would receive large pieces of land 

in the Ohio Company's grant. 

That Cutler had to promise, somehow, "that a group of Congressmen 
and their friends--to be known as the Scioto Land Company--should 
be let in on the deal." 

That three Congressmen replace Generals Putnam, Tupper, and 
Parsons as chief officers of the Ohio Company. 


Cutler explained to his cohorts why he had been forced the deal with 
"that group of Congressmen and their friends" to organize the land 
speculating company known as the Scioto Company: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


Congress would not have agreed to clear the Ohio Company's lands 
of their Indian titles or remove the’ Indians from them. 

"Without connecting this speculation (the Scioto Company), 
similar terms and advantages could not have been obtained for 
the Ohio Company . «. - one million and a half acres are for the 
Ohio Company--the remainder (five million acres) for the private 
speculation in which many of the principal characters of 
America (the Congressmen and their friends) are involved." 
Congress would not have issued citizenship papers to the 
foreigners the Ohio Company was planning on settling their land 
with. 

Congress would not have taken the steps necessary to remove the 
many squatters who now occupied much of the Ohio Company's lands. 


The credit terms Congress gave the Ohio Company were as liberal 
as the price (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


One-half million dollars down. 

Another one-half million when the exterior boundaries were 
surveyed. 

The remainder in six annual installments. 

One million dollars down, with the remainder to be paid in 
20 annual installments. 
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13) When the Ohio Company couldn't raise the second half-million dollar 
payment, Congress: 


a) The grant was lost and the Congress took back all the lands 
that weren't paid for--over one-million acres. 

b) Declared the contract null and void and took back all the lands. 

c) Reworked the contract and passed a liberal Relief Act, which 
eventually resulted in the Company being able to pay for nearly 
900,000 acres (at a real cost of about nine cents an acre). 

d) Passed a Relief Act that enabled the Ohio Company to keep title to 
all the lands included in the original contract. 


14) The Scioto Company--the one organized by the Reverend Cutler for "those 
Congressmen and their friends"-- was able to accomplish: 


a) Practically nothing. Despite its extravagant advertising 
campaigns both at home and abroad, it never even paid for a single 
acre of public land out of the five million acres it had contracted 
for. 
b) One thing: It did manage to bring in 600 French families and 
sell them lands the Company didn't even own (these Frenchmen, 
all valiant, founded the city of Gallipolis on the Ohio 
River after Congress had to come to their aid with a special 
Relief Act, which gave them the right to 25,000 acres of public 
lands). © 
c) Many things: To drive the Indians from the Company's five-million- 
acre claim and locate hundreds of pioneer families from the 
East on the land. 


15) The third land company with which Congress tried to do business with 
was organized by Congressman John Cleve Symmes of New Jersey. 
Congress signed a contract with Symmes for: 


a) Five-million acres of public land between the Ohio and the Scioto 
Rivers at one dollar per-acre and 10 years' credit time to pay 
the full amount. 

b) One-million acres of public land between the Big and Little Miami 
River, at 66 2/3rds cents an acre, with $82,000 down, another 
$82,000 when the exterior boundaries were surveyed, and the 
remainder in six semi-annual payments. 

c) Five-million acres of the public lands that the Scioto Company 
had defaulted on, with the same liberal terms that the Scioto 
Company had been offered. 

d) Six-hundred thousand acres of the public lands that the Ohio 
Company had never been able to pay for and had to turn back to 
the Congress. 
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16) 


XC) 


18) 


When Symmes, a smooth and dedicated land speculator, failed to meet 
his second $82,000 contract note, Congress: 


a) Granted him an extension of time in order to permit him to raise 
the money (even though much of the land he was selling was not 
and never would be his own to sell). 

b) Reworked his contract and gave him all the lands he had paid 
for, including "all the lands between the Big and Little Miami 
Rivers." 

c) Revoked his contract and took back all of the public lands 
Symmes had contracted for, except for the 40,000 acres he had 
personally been granted by Congress for "attending to the 
purposes of the sale." 

d) Revoked his contract and forced him to pay back the money 
for the lands he had sold that weren't his own, and for the 
lands he had sold before the official boundary surveys had been 
completed. 


Finally, a bewildering and chaotic situation arose between Congress 
and Symmes, because (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Congress thought they had originally given Symmes more land 
than they actually had, and they finding their error, reduced 
the amount of Symmes' land and tried to bind him to the terms of 
a new contract. 

b) Symmes, who still was selling offlands that weren't his to sell, 
rejected the new contract and bound himself to the original 
contract in which Symmes erroneously received more lands than 
he was entitled to. 

c) Symmes was a territorial judge and heard cases and handed down 
decisions in law suits brought against him by the very same 
settlers he had illegitimately sold lands to. 

d) Symmes took all the money and the sale records with him and 
fled into Spanish Territory. 


Finally, the free-wheeling Symmes was charged with fraud, placed 
under arrest, and his contract was revoked. In order to straighten 
out the mess Symmes had made, Congress had to: 


a) Turn over the Symmes' contract to the Ohio Company--the only 
land speculating Company that had shown any ingenuity and 
responsibility in meeting their obligations. 

b) Convict Symmes of fraud and force him to make restitution to the 
settlers he had swindled. 

c) Pass four special Relief Acts, giving the settlers that Symmes had 
fraudently sold lands to the right to stay on these lands, providing 
they paid for them, at two-dollars an acre within two years. 

d) Expel Symmes from the Congress, strip him of his territorial 
judgeship, and send him to prison until restitution was made. 
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19) Congress! dealing with the three large land speculating companies 
resulted in (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 
a) A complete bust as far as their hopes for bringing large 
amounts of quick money into the United States Treasury. 
b) Congress attempting to persuade other persons of means to 
form land companies to settle the West and to produce revenues. 
ec) A certain amount of success, for as a result of the activities 
of these companies the frontier West had been penetrated at last, 
with the founding of such cities as Marietta, Manchester, 
Gallipolis,’ Chillicothe, -and-Cincinnati*on-the Ohio eRiver. 
d) Congress never again attempting to use large land speculating 
companies to settle the public domain in the West. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 12 - 1796 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) 


2) 


3) 


The Land Act of 1796, Congress! first orderly attempt to solve the 
public-land policy puzzle: 


a) Finally made it possible for the common man to purchase a 
Pieces Of public land at “a reasonable: price: 

b) During its four years of existence, managed to confound and 
alienate just about everyone who used or wanted to use the 
public lands. 

c) Brought more money into the Treasury than the combined total 
received from the three land speculating companies Congress 
had originally had contracted with. 

d) United all groups or persons who wanted to buy and/or settle 
the public lands in demanding that the Act be thrown out and 
replaced by a more effective one. 


Western settlers demanded that the Land Act of 1796 be thrown out, 
because (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Only the wealthier class of people or the affluent speculator 
could afford’ to buy public Iands under the terms of the’ Act. 

b) The Act made no provision for the clearance of Indian titles 
ir ero Terri vorn. NOrv Tor 1orcinp “the Hnelish from their 
Great Lakes forts and posts. 

c) The common man or the poor settler did not have and could not 
get the $1,280 needed to settle down on the frontier (the Act 
demanded two-dollars an acre, with the minimum-size tract to be 
sold set at 640 acres). 

d) The Act made no provisions for long-term credit, which settlers 
needed if they were to pay two-dollars an acre for 640 acres. 


The squatters, who had conquered and tamed much of the best lands 
along the major rivers in the Northwest Territory, were also 
dissatisfied with the Land Act of 1796, because: 


a) They could not afford the two-dollar an acre price set by the 
Act 

b) The Act made no provisions for pre-emption (squatters! rights), 
so the squatters stood to lose their lands if they went to public 
auction, as the Act demanded. 

c) In passing the Act, Congress made it clear that it considered 
squatters as law-breakers, as trespassers on the public lands, 
and that their lands were to be taken back. 

d) The 640-acre minimum-size tract set by the Act was far more 
than most of the sites the squatters had settled on. 
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4) 


2) 


The crafty speculator also was unhappy with the Act, because (mark 
the answer that doesn't apply): 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


The two-dollars an acre cost was too high for him to speculate 
with, especially when settlers could buy land in the individual 
states:for from 30 to 50 cents an acre, and on: liberal crear: 
terms. 

The speculator could not operate in the individual states, 
where choice land was getting scarce and where the states 
wanted actual settlers on their lands, in the free-wheeling 
fashion he could on the public lands. 

In order to operate in a big way, the speculator needed the 
vast public domain thrown wide open, with land selling at 

a low price and with an ample supply of settlers willing to 
buy. 

The Act made no provisions for removing the Indians or 

cutting down the influence and control of the Spanish, English, 
and French. 


Officials of the U.S. Treasury also wanted the Act repealed, 
because: 


a) 


Although Congress predicted the Act would bring in two-million 
dollars annually, in four years it brought only $100,000--or 
$25,000 annually--perhaps enough to pay the surveying and 
administrative costs of the 50,000 acres that were sold. 

The Act was too costly to administer, so very little money 
actually went into the Treasury. 

The surveying crews couldn't keep up with the demand by 
settlers for land, so sales lagged. 

The Indians refused to open up the Ohio Territory to settlement, 
so very little land could be sold. 


The older, more industrialized states of the Hast, especially those 
with vacant lands of their own, generally liked the Act, because 
(mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a.) 


b) 


c) 


They could sell off their lands and fill their State Treasuries. 
They could sell off their lands at a low price and keep their 
restless population and cheap labor supply at home, since neither 
of these was able to pay the high two-dollar-an-acre price for 
Federal lands. 

They could sell off their lands at a cheap price and increase 
their populations by attracting pioneers from neighboring 
states. 

As long as the Act of 1796 didn't allow squatters rights and 
kept the price of Federal land high, there was great demand 

for cheap lands in the individual states. 
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7) Despite its overall inadequacy, the Land Act of 1796, did provide 
two good innovations: 


a) It opened land offices on the frontier--at Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati--so poor settlers did not have to travel all 
the way to the nation's capital to make their bids on the 
pieces of land they wanted. 
b) It provided for clearing the land of Indian titles and for 
the removal of the British from the Great Lakes region. 
c) It opened a third land office--to handle large sales--at 
Philadelphia for the convenience of men of wealth and speculators. 
d) It provided that no state could sell its own vacant lands 
at a price lower than the Federal lands were selling for. 


Answers-- 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 13 - 1800 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer ) 


1) On Christmas Eve, 1799, young William Henry Harrison, the fledgling 
Congressman from the Northwest Territory who had been in Congress 
barely three weeks, daringly introduced a bill to: 


a) Make the eastern part of the Northwest Territory into the 
state of Ohio. 

b) Create the Territory of Indiana out of what was left of the 
Northwest Territory. 

c) Build an army and a navy capable of dealing with the Indians 
and any foreign power. 

d) Form a committee "to inquire...what alterations are necessary 
in the laws authorizing the sale of lands of the United States 
northwest of the Ohio.” 


2) Congress, eager to adjourn for the holidays, reacted to this 
upstart Congressman's proposal by: 


a) Refusing to consider it at such a late hour. 

b) Voted it down by an overwhelming majority. 

ec) Voted to consider it after the holiday season was over. 

d) Passed it immediately and made Harrison chairman of his ow 
praposed committee. 


3) The inexperienced Harrison knew he needed help, lots of expert 
help, and he got it from: 


a) A group of Eastern Congressmen. 
b) Thomas Jefferson. 

c) Alexander Hamilton. 

d) Albert Gallatin. 


4) Working feverishly, Harrison and Gallatin produced and got passed 
the ‘Harrison Land Act of 1800," the first land act to bear the 
"imprints of western frontier thinking.’ It provided for (mark 
the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Actual settlement of the land became equal in importance 
with using the public lands to raise revenues for the 
Treasury. 

b) Squatters rights were recognized. 

c) The minimum-size lot was lowered to 320 acres. 

ad) The two+-dollar-an-acre price was maintained, but the settler 
was given four years credit. 

e) Local land offices were opened at Cincinnati, Chillicothe, 
Hamilton, and Steubenville, and put on a business-like basis 
for the first time in history. 


Chapter 13 Questions 


5) Eastern states were unhappy with the Harrison Act, becsuse 
(mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


6) 


T) 


8) 


a) 
b) 
c) 


d) 


They feared it would siphon off their general populations 

and their cheap labor supply. 

They feared that the industrial and commercial growth of the 
East would be stcpped and the nation's economy ruined. 

They feared that New Orleans would replace New York and Boston 
as the major shipping ports. 

They figured that many new states would be born in the West 
and that this would upset the political balance of the n=tion, 


lessening the political control now enjoyed by the Eastern states. 


What the conservative Easterner perhaps feared most from the 
liberal Harrison Act in 1800 was: 


a) 
b) 
c) 


a) 


The dangerous democratic notions and ideas that were being 
spawned in "the excess of democracy in the West.” 

The setting up of independent states in the West that would 
ally themselves to some foreign power. 

The moving West of nearly 211 the soldiers of the Revolutionary 
War, leaving the East defenseless. 

The ignorance and inability of the pioneer settler to rule 
themselves in an orderly manner. 


E2zsterners felt that the only way to control 3nd limit the 
leveling democretic influences arising on the frontier was: 


a) 
b) 
c) 


a) 


Keep their own people at home by putting a limit on the amount 
of public land that could be sold in the West each year. 

Keep the frontier settlements near to the "cradle of culture 
and civilization"--the Atlantic States. 

Raise the price of public land so high that no urdinary settler 
could afford to buy. 

To close the frontier off completely, stopping the sale of all 
public land. 


Many wealthy Easterners, who had vast holdings of private land they 
wanted to sell at a high profit, wanted the government to come up 
with a land law that would: 


a) 


b) 
c) 


a) 


Close the public domain until all the private land in the Esst 
was sold. 

Refuse Eastern workers the right to buy public land in the West. 
Allow the Indians to keep title to and to continue to occupy 
the public lands in the West. 

Sell large blocks of public lands only to large corporations 
and land companies. 


©) 


: Chapter 13 Questions 3 
6 
9) Although the Harrison Land Act of 1800 cleared the way for settlement 
of the West by the intrepid pioneer, it also: 


a) Caused endless and bloody wars with the Indians. 

b) Caused a lasting split between the older states of the East and 
the newer states of the West. 

ec) Caused outrageous speculation and credit-buying that ended 
in economic depresstonn 

ad) Caused political chaos on the frontier which was being settled 
mostly by uneducated and unskilled adventurers. 


Answers--- 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 14 - Vermont 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer ) 


1) Between 1791 and 1796, three new states were admitted to the Union: 


a) Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 

b) Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 
c) Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee. 
d) Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 


2) Possession of the lands of Vermont were fought over by New Hampshire 
and New York until: 


a) New Hampshire finally admitted that her claims, based on the New 
Hampshire Grants made by its Colonial Governor, Benning Wentworth, 
mostly to his relatives and friends, were invalid claims. 

b) The King, the Continental Congress, and George Washington all 
agreed that Vermont belonged to New York. 

ec) Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain Boys--all land speculators-- 
came into possession of the New Hampshire Grants in 1770 and 
claimed Vermont as their own and drove out all "Yorkers." 

d) New York finally agreed that Vermont belonged, by nature of the 
New Hampshire Grants, to New Hampshire. 


3) After driving out all outsiders, Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain 
Boys in 1777: 


a) Held a revolutionary convention, drew up a dynamic democratic 
constitution, officially named their state Vermont, and applied 
for admission to the Union. 

b) Officially formed an army of their own and offered their services 
to General Washington. 

ec) Agreed to fight as Vermonters in the Revolutionary War if the 
Confederation Congress would grant Vermont statehood. 

a) Refused to fight in the war until New York State gave up all 
claims to Vermont lands. 


4) When Congress turned down Vermont's application for statehood, Vermont 
then (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Operated as an independent nation. 

b) Coined their own money, collected taxes, naturalized foreign 
citizens, and ran their own post office. 

c) Rewrote their constitution and again applied to Congress for 
statehood. 

d) Appointed their own ambassadors to foreign countries. 


Chapter 14 Questions | 2 


5) When the Allen. brothers--Ethan, Ira, and Levi--were not fighting 
patriotically in the war, they were: 


a) Busy keeping squatters off the 300,000 acres of land they 
personally owned. 

b) Putting their vast fortunes into trying to "buy" statehood 
for Vermont. 

c) Conspiring with the Canadians, British, and French, offering 
everything from annexing Vermont to Canada to "raising a 
regiment of Green Mountain Boys for His Majesty's service.” 

ad) Defying Congress, telling them that they would never get the 
change to "parcel off their (Allens) lands to Congress' 
avaricious Minions.” 


6) On April 18, 1791, Congress admitted Vermont as the 14th state in 
the Union, but only after: 


a) The Allen brothers had taken an oath they would never again 
conspire with the enemy. 
b) New York had relinquished her claims to Vermont Territory and 
after Vermonters had ratified the Federal Constitution. 
c) The Allen brothers and their Green Mountain Boys had agreed to 
break up their large land holdings. 
d) Vermont agreed to stop functioning as an independent nation. 6 


7) Kentucky's history really began on St. Patrick's Day, 1775, when: 


a) A group of Frontier settlements got together and petitioned 
the Virginia Legislature to make them an independent colony. 

b) Judge Richard Henderson of North Carolina signed the "Treaty 
of Sycamore Shoals” with a group of 1,200 Cherokee Indians 
and their chiefs, who sold Henderson all the Cherokee lands 
between the Ohio, the Kentucky, and the Cumberland Rivers-- 
17 million acres in Kentucky alone. 

c) The Virginia Legislature turned over title to the Kentucky 
lands to the United States Congress. 

ad) Frontier settlements in Kentucky, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina joined together to set up an independent state. 





@ 


Chapter 14 Questions 3 


8) Judge Henderson had one aim in mind: 


9) 


10) 


a) 


The 


To set up a feudal kingdom of his own--Transylvania--and 

rule it like a medieval king. 

To establish a new colony in the west to protect the western 
boundaries of the original 13 colonies. 

To make the Frontier lands of Kentucky and Tennessee free 

from Indian attacks. 

To set up a new colony in the west and then ally it with Spain. 


gullible Judge Henderson made several errors in judgment 


(mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


The 
and 


a) 


b) 
c) 


a) 


That the Cherokee Indians, all of whom were not at the signing 
of the Treaty, would keep the Treaty's terms. 

That the Governors of North Carolina and Virginia, who had 
claims on the Tennessee and Kentucky lands, would welcome 

his setting up an independent state on their own western lands. 
That the pioneers already settled on the lands would not only 
welcome him but pay him for the lands they were already settled 
on. 

That his offer to protect the western boundaries of the 13 
Colonies would be met with approval. 


first settlement of the Transylvanians was at Boonesborough, 
there on May 23, 1775: 


Seventeen delegates from all the settlements in the Trans- 
ylvania Empire met in legislative assembly declared their 
independence, established their own government, and based 
both actions on the principle that "all political power is 
originally in the people." 

The territory of Kentucky was delivered over to Henderson, 
followed by services of the Church of England. 

Henderson called a meeting to discuss how to handle those 
dissident settlers who did not want to join the Transylvania 
empire. 

Daniel Boone, who had pioneered the route through the mointains 
and chose the site for Boonesborough, warned all the settlers 
of impending Indian attacks, especially by the Cherokees, led 
by Chief Dragging Canoe. 


Chapter 14 Questions mM 


11) 


12) 


13) 


As soon as the Transylvania government was set up, Henderson 
petitioned the Confederation Congress to recognize Transylvania 
as the l4th Colony. Congress: 


a) Promised Henderson they would consider his petition at the 
next session. 

b) Rejected the petition on the grounds that the Kentucky lands 
belonged, not to the central government, but to the Colony 
of Virginia, and her legislature alone had jurisdiction over 
them. 

c) Advised Henderson to petition the Colony of Virginia and ask 
for independence. 

a) Demanded that Henderson put an end to the Transylvania ex- 
periment, for he was settling on lands he had had no right 
to buy from the Indians and on land the Indians had no right 
to sell him. 


Judge Henderson then submitted his petition to the Virginia 
Legislature, which (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) At the urging of George Rogers Clark and Thomas Jefferson 
not only threw out Henderson's petition but turned right 
around and organized the Transylvania territory as the 
"Country of Kentucky in the State of Virginia." 

b) Allowed the claims of the pioneers who had settled in the 
territory to stand. 

c) Granted Judge Henderson 200,000 acres of choice Kentucky land. 

ad) Demanded that Henderson dissolve his Transylvania experiment 
and remove himself from the Kentucky territory. 


During the Revolutionary War years, Kentucky (mark the answer that 
doesn't apply): 


a) Became, as Chief Dragging Canoe had foretold, a dark and 
bloody ground, open on all fronts to attacks by British- 
inspired Indians, avenging Loyalists, and marauding frontier 
renegades. 

b) Became a bastion of defense on the western frontier. 

c) Became a scene of revolutionary activity, meeting no less 
than 10 different times to discuss seceding from the Union 
and setting up an independent nation. 

d) Became throughly disgusted with her mother-state, Virginia, 
who ignored her pleas and cries for military help, and was 
led almost to the point of joining the Spanish cause. 


Chapter 14 Questions 5 


14) In 1786, it appeared that Kentucky would break away from both 
Virginia and the United States, when: 


15) 


16) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


The conspiratorial General James Wilkinson convinced Kentuckians 
that Virginia uever planned to grant them statehood, but to 
keep them in colonial status forever. 

John Jay, Minister of Foreign Affairs, agreed to the Spanish 
closing the Lower Mississippi and the port of New Orleans to 
American navigation and the right of deposit. 

Spanish officials at Natchez, New Orleans, and Pensacola 
managed to get their own men into all the critical offices 
in Kentucky. 

The United States Government refused to send military aid to 
fight off the fierce attacks by the Choctaws, Cherokees, and 
Creek Indians. 


Every year since 1784, a group of Kentucky s political leaders 
met in Danville and tried to hammer out a State Constitution that 
would be acceptable to both Virginia and the United States. In 
1790, they submitted their proposed constitution to the Virginia 
Legislature: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


It was refused and returned to Kentucky to be reworked and 
resubmitted. 

It was immediately accepted by the Virginia Legislature and 
then submitted to the U.S. Congress for ratification or re- 
jection. 

It was rejected by the Congress on the basis that it was too 
liberal a document, “every bit as liberal as Vermont's 
Constitution." 

It was accepted by the Congress and on June 1, 1792, Kentucky 
became the 15th state in the Union. 


Tennessee's history actually began in 1769, when: 


a) 
b) 
ce) 


a) 


North Carolina sent out several companies to set up local 
governments on her western lands called Tennessee. 

The Thirteen Colonies agreed to set up another colony in 

South Carolina's western territory. 

A group of backwoods Kentuckians pushed southwest across the 
mountains and settled in the fertile Watauga Valley ( actually 
these settlers thought they were still in Kentucky but were 
actually in North Carolina). 

The Cherokee Indians agreed with a group of white men from 
Kentucky to sell them the entire Watauga Valley to be developed 
as their homeland. 


Chapter 14 Questions 6 





17) Two years after the original Kentuckians settled the Watauga 
Valley, in 1771: 


a) They were warned by the North Carolina Legislature to vreak 
up their settlement and move out of the area. 

b) Their public offices were taken over by men sent out by the 
Governor of North Carolina. 

c) They were joined by two fierce Indian fighters and frontier 
politicians--John Sevier and James Robertson--and by 80 men 
who had taken part in the North Carolina rebellion against 
the rule by wealthy aristocrats. These 80 were North Carolina 
Regulators who led the unsuccessful rebellion. 

a) Soon after the arrival of the 80 Regulators, thousands more 
politically-branded North Carolinians and pioneering back 
country Kentuckians joined the Watauga settlement. 


18) The Wataugans were many mountains and hundreds of miles from the 
seat of the government of North Carolina; moreover, they were 
constantly beset by civil disorders among themselves and by 
vicious Indian attacks, so in 1772: 


a) They appealed to the original 13 colonies to make them the 
14th independent colony. 
b) They appealed to the North Carolina Legislature to grant 6 
them independence. 
c) All men in the sprawling 13-station settlement gathered 
together and drew up the Watauga Articles of Association, 
which set up the first independent and democratic government 
in the West. 
ad) They declared their independence of both North Carolina and 
the United States. 


19) In 1779, life on the Watauga became too tame for the pioneering 
James Rebertson, who along with John Sevier had held the settlement 
together, so he: 


a) He left to join the Continental Army and serve on General 
Washington's staff. 

b) He left to go to Natchez and become active in conspiring 
against the United States by becoming a Spanish agent. 

c) He led a small band of pioneers 200 miles west to the big 
bend of the Cumberland River and there established Nashborough 
(Nashville). 

a) He split with Sevier and returned to North Carolina, where 
he pioneered land speculation deals for the irrepressible 
Judge Richard Henderson. 


Chapter 14 Questions 7 


20) Nashborough was governed by the famed Cumberland Compact, which 


21) 


22) 


called for: 


a) The settlement to be run by a political-military dictator 
elected by the people. 

b) The settlement to be run by a Governor and a two-house 
legislature. 

ec) The settlement to be ran by a council of 18 members chosen 
by Robertson. 

a) The settlement to be run by a court of 12 judges, elected 
by universal manhood sufferage, and subject to recall by the 


people. 


In 1783, the corrupt William Blount--perhaps the most influential 
politician in all of North Carolina--managed to have a land bill 
pushed through the North Carolina Legislature. The bill called 
for (mark the answer that doens't apply): 


a) It threw nearly all the land in Tenness on the "public market." 

b) It threw out vertually all the previous claims of settlers, 
Indians, the United States, etc. 

c) It permitted Blount to stake eut for himself vast rich sections 
in the Cumberland Valley. 

a) It permitted wealthy speculators to follow the surveyors and 
lay claim to the richest lands being surveyed. 


It was at this same time that North Carolina abruptly and con- 
ditionally ceded all of Tennessee to the U.S. Congress and stopped 
payment for lands purchased in Tennessee from the Cherokees, 

which caused them to unrelentingly attack the isolated Tennessee 
settlements. This led the hardy pioneers who had settled Tennessee 
to: 


a) Leave their settlements and go north to settle in the Ohio 
Territory. 

b) Join hands with the Spanish and offer to bring Tennessee into 
the Spanish Colonial system. 

ec) Vote to secede from North Carolina, form the new state of 
Franklin, and petition Congress for admission to statehood. 

ad) Join together to run Blount and his speculators out of 
Tennessee and deny any and all of their claims under the 
Blount Land Act. 


Chapter 14 Questions 8 





23) When the State of Franklin was formed, North Carolina: 


a) Recognized her as a legitimate state and asked Congress to 
admit her to the Union. 

b) Immediately took back all the Tennessee lands she had just 
ceded to Congress, reasserted her ownership of allocof 
Tennessee, and claimed authority and ownership over the 
secessionist State of Franklin. 

c) Called out her militia and invaded the State of Franklin, 
reducing her to ruin. 

d) Arrested John Servier, who had been elected Gevernor of 
Franklin, along with all members of his Cabinent and all 
those serving in the legislature. 


24) Although Congress could have "legally" granted statehood to 
Franklin, under the provisions of Jefferson's Ordinance of 178}, 
she refused to risk it, because (mark the answer that doesn't 


apply): 


a) Since North Carolina took back all her Tennessee lands and 
claimed title to the State of Franklin, Congress would have 
been violating North Carolina's sovereignty. 

b) The individual states were too jealous of their sovereignty 
and the new Federal Union under the Constitution was so near 
to becoming a reality. 

ce) Jefferson's Ordinance of 1784, although formally passed by the 
Congress, was never actually put into effect. 

d) The State of Franklin and too many of her afficials were 
known to have been conspiring with the Spanish. 





25) With Congress refusing to admit Franklin to statehood and with 
North Carolina putting military and political pressures on her, 
finally in 1788, Franklinites: 


a) Moved their whole state north into Kentucky Territory. 

b) Became a colony in the Spanish system. 

c) Gave up her independence and returned to her "Constitutional 
Mother,’ North Carolina. 

d) Took her army and invaded the entire state of North Carolina 
in a last ditch effort to maintain her statehood. 


:) 
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Chapter 14 Questions 9 


26) Finally, in 1790, North Carolina once again ceded all her 
Western lands--Tennessee--to the United States Congress, which: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Accepted them, although there was lettle or no public lands 
left in Tennessee, and created out of these Tennessee lands 
the "Territory South of the River Ohio.” 


Refused to accept the Tennessee lands, because the state had 


no public lands left to sell for revenue or settlement. 


Accepted them on condition that North Carolina throw out all 


of their crooked and faulty titles and throw open the lands 
to ordinary settlers. 

Accepted them and applied the state-making Southwest 
Ordinance of 1790 to Tennessee, which would guarantee her 


entrance into the Union on an equal footing with the original 


13 states. 


27) When Tennessee was admitted to the Union on June 1, 1796, whe: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Honored two of her most distinguished citizens--James Robertson 


to serve in the State Senate, and John Sevier to be her first 


Governor. 


Had said of her Constitution by Thomas Jefferson that it was 
"the least imperfect and the most republican (democratic) of 


any state's. 


Declined to accept because Congress, which was now trying to 


admit her, had failed to come to the aid of the original 
State of Franklin, which was in a sense the original State 
of Tennessee. 

Declined to accept until Congress forced North Carolina to 
make restitution for the public lands that were given away 
to preferred persons and influential speculators. 


28) Although neither Vermont, nor Kentucky, nor Tenness was in the 


strict sense a ‘public land state, 


tt! 


they all three nevertheless 


pioneered the way for the public land states, because (mark the 
answemnthat doesn't apply): 





a) They all had the same kinds of frontiers to settle and the 
same kinds of land problems to solve. 
b) They all had to make their own way, breaking away from a 
possessive "mother state." 
c) They all had the same kinds of savages to subgue and local 
wars to wage. 
a) They all had the same kind of pokitical processes to learn 
and the patience to endure Hardship, suffering, aloneness, 
and, at times, discouragement bordering on dispair. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 15 - part 1 - Ohio 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) On February 19, 1803, President Thomas Jefferson signed a bill 


ay 


3) 


admitting to statehood the first public land state in the Union: 


a) Mississippi. 
b) Louisiana. 
c) Ohio. 

ad). Indiana. 


Ohio's 16-year climb to statehood was: 


a) An orderly climb, guided well by the Ordinances of 1785 and 1787. 
b) Bloody and war-ravaged for the first nine years, and hampered 
for the next seven by the sristocratic politics of its own 
federally appointed Governor Arthur St. Clair. 
c) Fraught, in the early years, by a weak central government 
and by incompetent military generals, Josiah Harmer 3nd 
Arthur St. Clair. 
d) <A disorderly process, complitated by the countless squatters 
who took hold of the land before it was surveyed and offered 
at-public auction, and refused to move off of it. 


Ohio s most pressing problem during the early yeurs was the 
“Indian Confederation of the Northwest Territory, whose revenous 
raids and scalping parties on white settlements finally brought 
President Washington to authorize Governor St. Clair: 


a) fo lead an expedition against the Northwest Indians, who were 
led chiefly by the brilliant Miami Chief Little Turtle and who 
recognized the Ohio River as the Indian-U.S. boundary line. 

b) To organize a volunteer army from among the Ohio settlers to 
invade the Indian stronghodds, which were located near the 
southwestern tip of Lake Erie, where they could be easily 
supplied by the British. 

¢) "To call on the nearest lieutenants of the nearby counties of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania for such detachments of militia as 
you may judge proper.’ 

ad) To fight 2 defensive war with the Indians until a national army 
could be organized. 


THapter 15, part 1 Questions 2 


4) In mid 1790, Governor St. Clair prepared to mount a "mighty 
campaign’ against the Indians by sending a circular letter to nine 
counties in Virginia and Kentucky asking them to send their quotas 
of 1500 men--the number St. Clair had decided was more than enough 
to defeat the several thousand Indians in the Northwest Territory: 


a) The counties--especially the Kentucky counties--responded immed- 
iately to St. Clair's call. 

b) The counties, nearly all of them, ignored the letter. 

c) When the counties failed to respond, St. Clair issued another 
appeal. 

ad) The counties responded, but sent young boys and old men, 
without axes to chop with, kettles to cook in, or guns to 
shoot with. 


é 


5) In the end, St. Clair wound up with a rag-tag army that the veteran 
Major Ebenezer Denny said that ‘their whole object seemed to be 
nothing more than to see the country, without rendering any 
wervice whatever.’ 8. Clatr s army was composed of: 


a) Fourteen -hundred and fifty-three men, over half of whom were 
regulars, who could train the other half. 

b) Wourteen-hundred and fifty-three men, all green militia, with 
no regulars at all to train them. 

ec) Fourteen-hundred and fifty-three men, with 320 regulars and 
the rest green militia. 

ad) The 1133 militia scoffed at discipline and poked fun at the 
spit and polish of the regulars. 





Answers--- 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 15 - part 2 - Harmer & St. Clair 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) 


2) 


3) 


General Josiah Hawmer, a portly, hard-drinking, and inept officer 
was put in charge of the motley army that was to invade the Indian 
country, because: 


a) He was specifically chosen by President Washington in recognition 
for the cunning and valor he had shown in the Revolutionary War. 

b) He was named by Governor Arthur St. Clair, who was a close 
personal friend. 

c) He was slected by his fellow officers to lead them. 

a) He was the ranking officer (a major) among the volunteers from 
Pennsylvania, which had sent the most troops to the special 
army. 


After 14 days of undisciplined marching from Fort Washington 
(Cincinnati), Harmer's army reached the headquarters of the Indian 
army, present day Fort Wayne, Indiana: 


a) Harmer laid seige to Fort Wayne in an effort to force the 
Indians--led by Chief Little Turtle--to surrender. 

b) Harmer attacked and overran the village, forcing the Indians 
to retreat northward. 

c) Harmer found the villages deserted and he burned all the huts 
and cabins and destroyed the crops in the field. 

d) Harmer engaged the Indians but with green troops and inferior 
numbers was forced to retreat. 


Not wanting to return to Fort Washington without at least having 
engaged the Indians, Harmer: 


a) Pressed on north of Fort Wayne deeper into Indian Country and 
overtook and defeated Little Turele's army at Sandusky, Ohio. 

b) Built a fort at Fort Wayne and waited for Little Turtle to 
attack. 

¢) Sent the able Colonel John Hardin at the head of a detachment 
of 340 mounted militia and 60 regulars to seek out and destroy 
Little Turtie's army. 

ad) Faked a retreat and lured the Indians into a trap and destroyed 
them. 


Chapter 15, part 2 Questions 2 


4) Despite the desertion by over half of his militia, (about 170 of 
them), Colonel Hardin pushed on deeper into Indian Country, until: 


5) 


6) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


He surprised Little Turtle's army in @amp and unaware, and 
destroyed more than half of his army. 

He was lured inté a trap by Little Turtle and, before a shot 
was fired, the militia broke and ran, leaving Hardin and his 

60 regulars to be cut to pieces. 

He failed to make contact with the Indians, so he returned to 
Fort Wayne without a victory. 

He stopped attempting to locate the Indians and began trying to 
round up his deserted militia so that they might be tried by 
court martial. 


Late in October, Harmer and what was left of his army started back 
for Fort Washington; but still wanting a victory, Harmer then: 


a) 
b) 


c) 


a) 


Halted the retreat and headed back for Fort Wayne, where he 

was sure the Indians had returned to set up new headquarters. 

Detached Major Willys with 400 militia and regulars "to sur+ 

prise and annihilate any Miamis or Shawnees who had returned 

to their villages." 

Halted the retreat a few miles south of Fort Wayne, where he 

built a fort on the Wabash River and went tinto winter quarters, . 
planning to renew his attacks against Little Turtle in the spring. ( 
Halted the retreat for a few days to re-think the whole campaign, 

fut finally decided his troops were too thin and too green to 

meet and defeat Little Turtle's army, even if he could locate 

it. 


a 


Major Willys and his detachment of 400 men pushed deep into Miami 
and Shawnee country, where: 


a) 
b) 
oy 
a) 


They found that many Indians had returned to their villages, 
which his troops destroyed. 

They trapped Little Turtle, who had shadowed Harmer's army since 
it had left Fort Washington, and destroyed his army. 

They were caught in a surprise attack by Little Turtle's army, 
which killed Major Willys and 183 of his men. 

They failed to make contact with the Indians and were forced 

to return without the victory that Harmer wanted and needed so 
badly. 


: 


Chapter 15, part 2 Questions 3 


T) 


8) 


9) 


While the whole Harmer expedition had been a colossal failure 
(the Indians lost 20 braves compared with the hundreds lost by 
Harmer), nevertheless: 


a) Harmer reported to Washington that "the headquarters of 
iniquity had been broken up.” 

b) Governor St. Clair reported to Washington that Harmer had 
inflicted a ‘terrible stroke’ on the Indians. 

c) Much valuable information had been gained in the ways of 
Indian warfare. 

ad) The way was cleared for St. Clair, with a new army, to defeat 
and destroy the Indians. 


The Indians' total defeat of Harmer resulted in (mark the answer 
that doesn't apply): 


a) convincing the Indian that he was superior to the White man, 
that he could defeat him at any time on any battle ground. 

b) Harmer Faising a new army for a fresh invasion of Indian 
territory. 

c) The Indians growing bolder and greatly increasing and expanding 
their border raids and scalping parties all along the whole 
of the Ohio frontier. 

a) Congress becoming greatly alarmed and uoting $313, 000 for another 
attack on the Indians, and President Washington commissioning 
Arthur St. Clair a brigadier general and ordering himtto take 
personal charge of the new army. Washington's last words to 
St. Claire were: "Beware of surprise. You know how the 
Indian fights us. 


Almost from the very beginning, nothing went right for St. Clair 
in organizing his new army (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Troops arrived late and desertions were high. 

b) The Quartermaster General sent no honses but numerous saddles; 
only 50 axes for the whole army to hack their way through the 
forest with; leaky tents and large riding saddles for the small 
pack horses. 

c) The fat and gouty St. Clair was in an ugly, dark mood that showed 
up in the law morale of his troops. 

d) Pre-invasion raids by St. Clair's troops into Indian country 
proved highly successful in clearing the way for St. Clair's 
main troops. 


Chapter 15, part 2 Questions h 


10) Ill-trained, ill-equipped, and a month late, St. Clair s army left 
Fort Washington on Octower 4, 1792, after an early frost had 
killed the grass his horses needed for forage. 


13°) 


12) 


a) 


b) 


a) 


a) 


Despite the hardships under which they traveled, the army's 
morale remained high. 

Because of lack of equipment (such as axes for clearing the 
forest trail) and because of lack of good forage for the horses 
(which had to be herded loose to scrounge food for themselves), 
and because the army had to stop twice to build communications 
forts along the invasion route, St. Clair s army traveled at 

a snail's pace, covering less than 10 miles a day. 

The army was constantly fighting off flank attacks made by war 
parties from Little Turtle's army, which was shadowing St. 
Clair's every move. 

The slow pace set by St. Clair's army gave his regulars the 
time they needed to teach discipline and tactics to the green 
militia. 


As St. Clair advanced deeper into Indian territory (mark the answer 
that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


c) 


Little Turtle and his army withdrew deep into the northern 
country, afraid to do battle with St. Clair's army. 

Constant cold rains, heavy frosts, and short supplies (the 
men had to be put on short rations) made St. Clair's troops 
grow grumpy and rebellious, especially the militia, although 
there was much dissent among the regulars too. — 

Even St. Clair's mood grew uglier, and he was in so much pain 
from gout that he had to be helped on and off his horse. 

On October 31, 70 of the militia openly rebelled and marched 
away vowing to way=lay the supply train that was on its way 
to St. Clair with food and ammunition his army desperately 
needed. 


After pausing a time to think over the 70, deserters and their vow 
to interupt the supply train, St. Clair decided: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


That the entire situation was too critical to continue on into 
Indian territory and decided to withdraw to Fort Jefferson. 

That he would send Major Hamtramck and his crack First 

Regiment of regulars after the 70 deserters, capture them, and 
then go on to meet and escort the supply train. 

That he would stop where he was, build another fort, and go into 
winter quarters. 

That he would draw Little Turtle and his army into the open for 
a showdown battle before winter set in. 


, 
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Chapter 15, part 2 Questions 5 


13) There was a desadtrous mixup in the cammunications between St. 
Clair and Major Hamtramck: 


14) 


15) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


St e 


St. Clair wanted Major Hamtramck to go no further than 20 miles 
in persuing the deserters or in searching for the supply train. 
If he hadn't found either within that distance, he was to return. 
Hamtramck thought St. Clair wanted him to keep on going, no 
matter how far, until he caught the deserters and met the supply 
train. 

St. Clair wanted Hamtramck to go no further than Fort Jefferson 
and then return, with or without either the deserters or the 
supply train. 

Hamtramck thought St. Clair wanted him to go only far enough 
away to lure Little Turtle, who did not want to engage St. 
Clair so long as Hamtramck's crack troops were with him, out 
into the open for battle, and then return to join the fight. 


Clair pushed on and on November 3 arrived late at night on a 


small branch of the Wabash River, where they made camp in a large 
open area that was surrounded by winter-killed trees (mark the 
answer that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


The soldiers were so saddle-sore and foot weary that St. Clair 
didn't even bother to have them 'dig in" or fortify the camp. 

A captain who had been on patrol reported to Ganeral Richard 
Butler (St. Clair's second in Command) that “an Indian army 

is in the area,"but Butler refused to relay the message to 

St. Clair whom he wasn't on speaking terms with at the time. 
Little Turtle's Indians surrounded the camp during the night 
hiding in great numbers in the trees surrounding the camp. 
Major Hamtramck and his crack troops arrived in time to bolster 
St. Clair's encampment. 


At dawn on November 4, just as St. Clair’s troops were beginning 
to stir: 


a) 


TO 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Little Turtle's Indiang launched an all-out surprise attack on 
St. Clair's army, killing 890 of his army of 1400, capturing 
most of their weapons and all of their artillery, causing the 
most disastrous and humiliating defeat the White man had or 
has ever suffered at the hands of the Indians. 

Had the Indians not stopped to take scalps and gather trinkets, 
they no doubt would have annihilated the remaining 510 of 

St. Clair'’s army, which was in chaotic retreat. 

St. Clair was able to rally his troops and inflict defeat on 
Little Turtle's army. 

Major Hamtramck and his elite regiment arrived just in time 

to turn what appeared to be a major defeat into a startling 
victory. 


oe 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 15 - part 3 - Little Turtle 


(Note : Any question may have more than one answer ) 


1) lLaittle Turtle's crushing defeat of St. Clair had the result of: 


a) Bringing nearly all the Indian tribes of the Northwest, even 


the peaceable Wyandots and Be@tewares, back into the Indian 
Confederacy. 

b) Causing St. Clair to form a new army and put them into 
training at Fort Washington at Cincinnati. 

c) Causing the Congress, especially at the urging of Eastern 
interests, to change the nation's podbicy toward the Indians 
from one of war to.one of appeasement. 

d) Causing a #loser alignment between the Americans and the 


Canadians, who now also feared the rebuilt Indian Confederacy. 


2) Anti-war and anti-Western attitudes were rampant in the East, and 


the new policy of appeasing the Indians was seen as a godsend 
(mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Congressman Abner Walcott pretty well summed up Eastern 


feelings when he said: "These Western people are a violent and 
unjust race...unrestrained by law and consideration of public 


policy.” 


b) Walcott was merely echoing a charge made earlier by Gouverneur 
Morris who said that the West would continually start war with the 
Indians that which Easterners would have to fight and pay for. 


c) Even Thomas Jefferson, always a friend of the frontiersmen, 
joined the hard-hit Eastern Industrialists and commercial 
interests in blaming the “hot fever of speculation” in 
western lands on the Indian wars. 


a) President Washington alone defended the west and was determined 


to continue the Indian wars at any cost. 


3) The official government policy became this: 


a) To deal with the British in Canada in a joint effort to control 


the Indians. 


b) Instead of appeasing the frontiersmen and the West, the Indian 


tribes would now be appeased. 


c) To appease the Indian tribes until a new invasion army could 


be formed and trained. 
d) In short, the Federal Government wanted peace at any price 
with the Indians, and offered it. 


(4 


. 


Chapter 15, part 3 Questions 2 


4) 


5) 


The United States' policy of appeasement toward the Indians 
worked greatly to the British advantage (mark the answer that 
doesn't apply): 


a) They refused to evacuate their Great Lakes forts and posts, 
which allowed them to supply the Indians with food, clothing, 
guns, and ammunition. 

b) They demanded that the Treaty of Paris, which clearly gave all 
the lands of the Northwest to the United States, be renego- 
tiated and a buffer zone for the Indians' use be set up on 
American territory between the United States and Canada. 

c) Lord Dorchester, Governor of Canada, convinced the Indians 
to request President Washington that he allow England to act 
as a mediator to settle the boundary dispute betwean U.S. and 
Indian territory; at the same time Dorchester guaranteed the 
Indians of England's loyalty and sympathy to their cause. 

@) Dorchester felt that the anti-war, anti-West sentiment in the 
Congress and in the East would force President Washington to 
adhere to his demands, which would put the Northwest Indians 
under control of the English and thereby protect England}s 
lucrative fur=trade there. 


Peesident Washington flatly refused to consider setting up an 
Indian buffer zone on American territory, and he refused to accept 
the Indians' demands that England act as a mediator to settle the 
boundary dispute between the United States and the Indians, because: 


a) He did not trust the English, who he knew were stirring up the 
Indians and supplying them with the instruments. 

b) He knew that England, acting as a mediator, would rule in the 
Indiaas' favor. 

c) He knew that to accept England as a mediator would be to admit 
that there was some question as to the exactness of the American 
boundary lines, which were precisely laid down in the Treaty 
of Paris. All the Northwest lands clearly belonged to the United 
States. 

dad) He felt that if he accepted England as a mediator, the first 
thing they would do would be to set up the Indian buffer zone 
they so desperately wanted on American soil. 


Chapter 15, part 3 Questions 3 


6) 


10) 


8) 


Despite increased English meddling and increased and unified 
Indian atrocities, President Washington still felt: 


a) He could win over the British and get them to stop inciting 
and supplying the Indians. 

b) He could enlist the aid of the Spanish and the French to force 
a settlement on the Indians and to force the British to with- 
draw from their Great Lakes forts and posts. 

c) He could work out a just and permanent peace with the Indians 
provided he acceded to many of their demands. 

dad) He could "force the Indians into peace’ if Congress would give 
him enough money to equip and train a formidable army. 


Washington sent two peace envoys--Captain Alexander Trueman dnd 
Major John Hardin--under a flag of truce to negotiate with the 
Northwest Indians: 


a) The Indians met with them, but rejected their offers of peace, 
still demanding that the Ohio River be the boundary line sep- 
arating the United States from Indian territory. 

b) The Indians met them on the trail north of Cincinnati and 
turned them back because they were "on Indian land.” 

c) JThe Indians, for the first time, violated the flag of truce 
and murdered both men, horribly mutilating their bodies. 

a) The Indians refused to meet with them at all, feeling there 
were no needs for peace talks when the Indian could defeat 
the White man at any time, just as Little Turtle had defeated 
Harmer and St. Clair. 


In September, 1792 - the Indian Confederacy--now close-knit, strong 
and proud--met at the mouth of the Auglaize River in Miam& country, 
and President Washington sent Captain Hendtick Aupaumur, himself an 
Indian, to the Confederation Conference to invite the Indians to 
negotiate for peace with General Rufus Putnam at Fort Jefferson. 
The Indians (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Agreed to meet with Putnam, but made it clear to Aupaumur 
that they would not negotiate the Ohio River as the official 
boundary. 

b) Defiantly opposed Aupaumur and told him that Putnam had no 
business being at Fort Jefferson, which was north of the Ohio 
and was, therefore, Indian country. 

c) Opposed Aupaumur, with one chief saying: "Every time the Big 
Knives get ready to come against us, they send to us a message 
for peace. And then they come to fight. 

d) Decided to send their own courier, Iroquois Chief Israel Chapman, 
to deliver their own personal message to President Washington. 


9 


Chapter 15, part 3 Questions 4 


9) 


10) 


Chief Chapman told Washington: 


a) There could be no negotiations with the Americans until they 
accepted the Ohio River as the boundary line separating the 
United States and Indian territory. 

b) "We now and shall always look upon ourselves as sole owners 
of this country (the Northwest Territory), but as peace is 
good, we are willing to follow your advice and will listen 
to the Voice of Peace of the Americans, provided it is in 
our interest. We have no objection of meeting them at 
Sandusky. " 

c) That they, the Indians, were now united and strong and that, 
if the Americans continued trying to cross the Ohio and settle 
north and west of the river, the entire Indian nation would 
invade the Eastern United States and drive the White man into 
the sea. 

d) That there could be no negotiations between the Americans and 
the Indians until President Washington accepted England as a 
mediator to the dispute. 


Washington was elated over the Indians' willingness to negotiate 
peace at Sandusky, and he appointed three generals--Benjamin 
Lincoln, Beverley Randolph, and Timothy Pickering--as his envoys 
and gave them broad powers to offer the Indians (mark the answer 
that doesn't apply)? 


a) Nearly all the lands west of western Ohio. 

b) The right of the French and English to maintain trading posts, 
but not military posts or forts, in the Northwest Territory. 

c) Over $60,000 for the lands of eastern Ohio, which the United 
States had already paid for two or three times in separate 
treaties made with individual Indian tribes. 

d) To accept the Ohio River as the official boundary line separating 
United States from Indian territory. 


Chapter 15, part 3 Questions 5 


11) After being unduly delayed by the British at Fort Niagara dnd by 
Chief Joseph Brant at Fort Erie, Washington's three negotiators 
finally arrived at Fort Detroit on July 20, 1993, where they were 
met by the Indians, who: 


12) 


a) 


on 


c) 


a) 


The 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Received President Washington's proposals for peace and pre- 
sented them to the assembled Indians for discussion with the 
three negotiators. 

Immediately placed hhem under "house arrest’ and informed them 
that they would not be allowed to take part in the peace con- 
ference, at which only the Indians would discuss Washington's 
proposals. 

Refused even to read Washington's proposals and threatened the 
three negotiators with death unless they left Fort Detroit 
immediately. 

Refused to carry on any negotiations at all until the three 
negotiators first accepted the Ohio River as the official 
boundary line separating the United States and Indian Territory. 


Indians ditscussed Washington's proposals for two weeks: 


Chief Joseph Brant and his peace followers urged acceptance of 
Washington's proposals, warning that the Indians never again 
would receive such a generous offer from the Americans. Brant 
and his followers were rejected. ( 
Chief Little Turtle and his war party urged rejection of the 
proposals and called for continued and expanded warfare. 
Little Turtle and his war party's stand was accepted. 

The Indians were hopelessly divided and they voted to call off 
the conference and meet again two months later &t Fort 
Jefferson. 

The Indians were confused over some of Washington's proposals 
and finally elected to allow the three American negotiators to 
attend the conference and take part in’ the discussions. 


Chapter 15, part 3 Questions 6 


9 13) Finally, on August 16, the Indians issued their "Peace Ultimatum’ 
to the three American negotiators at Detroit (mark the answer that 
doesn't apply): 


a) The Ohio River would be the boundary line between the two nations. 

b) The United States should take the money they were offering the 
Indians, both presently and annually, and the money they would 
have to spend building and maintaining an army to 
fight the Indians and divide it among the pioneer settlers who 
had crossed the Ohio so that they could afford to cross back 
over and settle on the other side. 

c) The United States should not try to negotiate for peace when 
all the Indinas were doing was defending their own lands from 
unjust invasions by the Americans. 

d) If Amerinamnsettlers continued to cross the Ohio and settle on 
the, Indian side, all the Indianstribes would unite in an all- 
out war against the entire United States. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 15 - part 4 - Wayne 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer ) 


1) Following Arthur St. Clair's humiliating defeat at the hands of 
Little Turtle's Indian army, and with increased warfare by the now 
confident Indians, Presidesat Washington asked General Anthony 
(Mad Anthony) Wayne to lead the army in the west. Wayne, who had 
not sought the job, accepted it only on his own terms, which were 
(mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) His army would be composed of 2,590 regulars, no militia; 
and they would be thoroughly trained before being sent into 
battle. 

b) They would attack the Indians in the summer, not in the fall 
or winter, so that his men and horses could live off the land. 

c) The President and the Congress would have to agree to higher 
pay and better equipment for his men. 

ad) He would take orders from no man, including the President. 


2) In the fall of 1793, while his troops were training in Indian 
warfare at Hobson's Coutrse near Cincinnati, Wayne: 


a) Busied himself, when not directing the training himself, 
setting up an elaborate network of scouts and spies, making 
certain that Little Turtle would never take him by surprise, 
as he had Harmer and St. Clair. 

b) Was busy lobbying before the Congress in an effort to get more 
money for his campaign. 

c) Was busy laying out a series of forts to be built along the 
imvasion route. 

d) Was busy trying to recruit young militia troops from Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky. 


3) The intrepid Chief Little Turtle said of Wayne: 


a) That he was a cast-off from the Revolutionary Army, which had 
court-martialed him for his ineptnegs in losing a battle to 
British General Howe at Paoli, Pennsylvania. 

b) That he was more fearful of the Indians than either Harmer ar 
St. Clair had been. 

c) "The Americans are now led by a chief who never sleeps. He is 
like a blacksnake; the night and the day are alike to him.” 

ad) That he, Little, Turtle, would be able to trap wayne in the 
wilderness just as easily as he had trapped Harmer and St. 
Cigar. 


Chapter 15, part 4 Questions 


4) After training his troops for many months at Hobson's Course-- 
until each was a master at frontier fighting--in October 1798, 
he moved them out: 


5) 


6) 


a) 


b) 
c) 


d) 


In persuit of Little Turtle and his army, who had greatly 
increased their raids against the frontiersmen on both sides 
of the Ohio. 

To Fort Jefferson, which St. Clair had built, where he weat 
into winter quarters. 

Eighty miles north of Cincinnati to a spot Where he built 
Fort Greenville, named after his great Revolutionary war 
Commander, General Nathan Green. And then, he put them into 
rugged training again. 

To Fort Hamilton, where he lost contact with Little Turtle's 
army and decided to wait until the summer of 1794 to continue 
his persuit. 


In December, Wayne got up from his sickbed--he suffered horribly 
from gout--and led a small detachment of men from Fort Greenville 
20 miles north to the spot where St. Clair’s army had been mas- 
sacred (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) 


There he built a fort, which he appropriately named Fort 
Recovery. 

There his men recovered the cannons that St. Clair had lost 
and put them back into working order. 

There his men found the skulls of 500 of St. Clair's slain 
soldiers, which they buried in a common grave. 

There, after the fort was completed, Wayne set up his head- 
quarters and spent the winter. 


In February, 1794, Lort Dorehester, Governor of Canada, made two 
moves that made war between the United States and the Indians 
inevitable: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


He assured the Indians that it was only a matter of a short 
time until England would declare war against the United States, 
which would take the pressure off of the Indians in their war 
with Wayne. 

He guaranteed the Indians English troops in their impending 
war with Mad Anthony Wayne. 

He ordered the English to rebuild old Fort Erie on American 
soil at the aouthwestern tip of Lake Erie. He promised that 
from this fort he would supply refuge, guns, and ammunition 

to them. 

He issued an ultimatum to President Washington ordering him to 
withdraw General Wayne and his troops from the Northwest 
Territory or the English would declare war against the United 
States. 


Chapter 15, part 4 Questions 3 


(4 


7) Despite all the factors that seemed to be in the Indians favor, 
the valiant Chief Little Turtle: 


8) 


a) 


b) 


a) 


Conferred with Chief Joseph Brant and concluded that war with 
the United States was fruitless, and that the Indians had to 
give up the hunter's way of life and turn to farming and man- 
ufacturing. 

Concluded that the promises of help made by Lord Dorchester 
were hollow, just as the promises of the English were when 
they gave over the Indians' Northwest Territory to the 
Americans at the Treaty of Paris. 

Was uncertain and melancholy, warning his chiefs that: ‘We 
have beaten this army twice under separate commanders. We 
@annot expect good fortune always. This new chief never sleeps-- 
night or day. We have never been able to surprise him, 

Think hard on this. Something whispers to me: ‘Listen to 
peace. '" 


Was impatient and wanted to attack Wayne immediately, rather than 
waiting for the promised war by England against the United 
States or the completion of the new fort at Erie. 


By June, 1794, 2,000 braves from the Chippewa and Potawatomie 

tribes could no longer be controlled, and they launched an attack, ("| 
led by English renegades, against Fort Recovery--the fort Wayne 

had built on the site of St. Clair's massacre (mark the answer 

that doesn’t apply): 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


All 140 American troopers were outside the fort when the attack 
came, and 38 of them were slain before the could reach the fort. 
Using the rebuilt cannons St. Clair had abandoned, the Americans 
beat off dozens of Indian assaults against the fort, though they 
were outnumbered 20 to one. 

The fort fell under the first attack, and General Wayne barely 
escaped with his 11¥é@e finally making his way back to Fort 
Greenville. 

Disillusioned and disheartened that they could 

not take the fort, the Indjans went back to their homes on the 
Lakes rather than returning to Fort Erie, where the tribes 

were gathering to meet Wayne's impending attack. 


Chapter 15, part 4 Questions 


9) 


10) 


11) 


In August, after being joined by 1,600 mounted and fierce-fighting 
Kentuckians, Mad Anthony Wayne moved against Little Turtle's army, 
which was assembled at Fort Erie near where the Maumee River falls 
into Lake Erie. Before attacking, however, he halted his army on 
the Maumee long enough: 


a) To build Fort Defiance, a depot for his supplies and arms. 

b) To wait for reinforcements being sent by Governor St. Clair. 

c) To send Little Turtle a note telling him he could not rely 
on any help from ‘those false White men'--the British at Fort 
Erie. 

d) To give his troops a little more time to prepare for battle 
by sending them into training for several more weeks. 


Finally, on August 16, Wayne sent Little Turtle a note saying he 
would attack the following day, but: 


a) He had no intention of attacking, because his reinforcements 
had not yet arrived. 

b) He hoped to scare Little Turtle into surrendering. 

ec) He knew that the Miamis--now the backbone of the Indian army-- 
always fasted the day before battle. Wayne would, by his 
threat of attack on the 17th, give them three days to fast 
by actually planning his attack for the 20th. Many hundreds 
had to finally leave their positions to get food. 

ad) He hoped to prove to Little Trutle, who would go tmmediately 
to the English for help, would find out that the English, when 
the chips were down and the war was on, had no intention of 
giving any kind of overt help. 


The battle would be fought at a place near Fort Erie called Fallen 
Timbers because a tornado had recently ripped through the area 
felling the trees in spider-web fashion. It was a strong position 
for the Indians to defend, and when an officer asked Wayne what to 
do if the cavalry attacks failed, Wayne replied: 


a) Fall back to Fort Defiance and regroup. 

b) “Charge the damn rascals with the bayonet.” (The bayonet was 
Wayne's favorite weapon of war 

ec) Fall back, regroup, and cut the Indians eff from any help from 
Fort Erie. 

a) Retreat to Fort Greenville, where they would go into training 
again and wait until the following summer to renew the attack. 


Chapter 15, part 4 Questions 5 


12) Within 40 minutes after the battle opened, Wayne's bayonet-charging 
regulars and Scott's mounted Kentuckians: 


a) Had dislodged the Indians from their strong defensive position 
and had sent them scattering in chaotic retreat in utter defeat. 

b) Had them banging at the gates of Fort Erie for refuge there, but 
were turned away at British bayonet point. 

c) Had been unable to advance through the web of fallen timbers 
and had to fall back to Fort Defiance. 

dad) Had been caught by a surprise Indian flank attack and put to 
rout, each man on his own. 


13) The following JAugust, in 1795, the Indians signed the Treaty of 
Greenville, bywwhich they gave up title to much of their Northwest 
lands, because (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Wayne's total victory over them at Fallen Timeers convinced them 
that it was useless to try to fight the Americans alone, 
convinced them that they were no longer invinceble. 

b) Wayne's victory re-established the frontiersmen's faith in the 
Federal Government and made them even more aggressive in their 
western séttlement, anti-Indian policies. 

ec) The refusal of the English to aid them at the battle of Fallen 
Timbers and the English's recent agreement (under Jay's Treaty) 
to abandon their Great Lakes forts and posts convinced the 
Indian that he had no White friends and no way in the future of 
getting the White man's implements of way. 

d) They decided to remove themselves to Canada and try to rebuild 
their Indian Confederacy, which could then deal with the United 
States on an equal basis. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 16 - St. Clair 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer) 


1) Governor Arthur St. Clair of the Ohio Territory was: 


a) Aman devoted to democratic principles who wanted early 
statehood for Ohio. 

b) A thorough-going aristocrat who felt that the only decent 
form of government was monarchy. 

c) Aman who had no faith in the common man's ability to rule 
himself and who would do everything in his power to keep Ohio 
from becoming a state. 

dad) A medical doctor by profession who wanted to leave the Ohio 
Territory as soon as possible and return to his native 
Pennsylvania to take up the practice of medicine. 


2) St. Clair became Governor of the Ohio Territory 


a) Because he was a competent general who had risen to become 
president of the Congress. 

b) Because of his personal friendship with General Washington and 
because of a deal made between the Congress and the Ohio Land 
Company. 

c) Because he was skilled in the ways of Indian warfare. 

a) Because he was not only a skilled general but a popular 
politician gifted in the ways of administration. 


3) St. Clair made it clear that he wanted to use the governorship 
of the Ohio Territory: 


a) As a stepping-stone to higher political office, preferably 
the Vice Presidency. 

b) As a stepping-stone to become the top-ranking general in the 
armed forces. 

c) As a platform to prevent the rise of the ordinary citizen 
from taking over the reigns of government in the Northwest 
Territory. 

&@) As a platform from which to eliminate the Indians from the 
Northwest Territory, thereby making it possible for new states 
to be formed there. 


Chapter 16 Questions 2 


4) If St. Clair cduldn't get the job of Vice President, he planned 
to return to Pennsylvania and enter politics as a Federalist there, 
but, (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


SH 


6) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


St. Clair's devasting defeat at the hands of Little Turtle 
destroyed his general polularity, and no unpopular man could 
expect to win the Vice Presidential nomination. 

His removal from office by President Jefferson and the rise 
of Jeffersonian democracy in Pennsylvania eliminated Governor 
St. Clair's entering politics there. 

His growing unpopularity on the frontier, and his eventual 
alienation from Congress forced him to live the last 16 years 
of his life in loneliness and poverty. 

His defeat by Little Turtle convinced President Washington 
that he was unfit to hold any office of public trust. 


The waves of pioneers that flowed into the Ohio Territory seeking 
freedom and self-government following the Treaty of Fort Greenville 


found: 

a) That they could establish frontier communities without undue 
interference from St. Clair. 

b) That St. Clair ruled the territory with an arbitrary hand and 
social restraints that were the marks of Bngland's rule over 
the colonies prior to the Revolutionary War. 

c) That St. Clair violently opposed any form of governmental 
freedom for the ordinary, uneducated pioneers. 

a) That St. Clair was doing his utmost with Congress to get the 
State of Ohio admitted to the Union. 

St. Clair, like many of the Eastern conservatives, felt that: 

a) "Our Western Territory, instead of proving a fund for paying 
the national debt, would be a source of mischief and increasing 
expense." 

b) Many of the new states in the west would declare themselves 
independent nations and that so many of them would be formed 
they would prove ‘the most serious consequences to the Atlantic 
States" by taking over the balance of economic and political 
power. 

@) The new states in the west would prove a bulwark of protection 
against the Indians, England, Spaia, and France. 

a) The new states in the west, with their tendancy toward democracy 


and self-government would offset the extreme conservative 
element in the East. 


o 
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Chapter 16 Questions 


7) Following the Indian wars and the great influx of pioneers into 


8) 


Ohio, the pioneers: 


a) Began calling for bypassing the second stage in the rise to 
statehood as set down in the Ordinance of 1787 (calling for 
a community, after it had reached a voting population of 
5,000, to orgathize itself, make its own laws, and elect a 
two -house legislature ) and to apply to Congress for statehood 
immediately. 

b) Organized committees for correspondence calling for immediate 
statehood. 

c) Established numerous Jeffersonian-democratic newspapers, which 
vigorously attacked St. Clair's despotic rule, and even 
challenged the validity of the Ordinance of 1787, which held 
off statehood until a community proved itself worthy of self- 
government. 

a) Began establishing communities and setting up their own 
independent 'states," which they said if the Congress wouldn t 
recognize them, then they would ally themselves with England 
or Spain. 


Jeffersonian democrats, usually writing under pen names in the 
territory's anti-St. Clair newspapers, attacked the Ordinance of 
1787, because (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) They claimed it had been framed by conservative Easterners 
who made it almost impossible for new states to be formed in 
the west. 

b) They claimed it was more oppressive than the colonial rule 
that England had governed the original 13 colonies. 

c) They claimed that the Ordinance's provision that a territory 
must have 60,000 inhabitants before it could become a state 
was ‘entirely opposite to those rights and privileges belonging 
to free men.’ 

a) They claimed that the Ordinance was invalid, because “any 
number of free men anywhere could found a state at any time 
the majority chose to do so.’ 


Chapter 16 Questions ‘Sewtaly 


9) The Pioneers, whom St. Clair had ignored their numerous petitions 


10) 


Ct) 


to declare Ohio in the second stage in its climb to statehood, 
were angry mostly over the arbitrary, inconvenient, and costly 
judge-and-court system (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) <A local judge could not hear a case involving a debt of $5 
or more, so a pioneer would have to travel ail the way to 
the county seat to have his case heard by a Federal judge. 

b) Local Judges, whom St. Clair thought uneducated and ignorant, 
could not hear larceny cases involving more than a minimum 
of one dollar and fifty cents, so once again the pioneer had 
to travel to the county seat. 

4) "Vitruvius," the pen name used by one of the radical newspaper 
commentators, wrote that all Ohioans ought to get together to 
put an end to "this absolute, despotic, tyrannical, and absurd 
system of jurisprudence." 

d) St. Clair reacted by ignoring the pioneers’ demands and set 
down new rules of laws governing the court system that were 
even more harsh. 


Finally, and reluctantly, St. Clair agreed to make some changes 

in the territorial laws and in the ways the courts functioned, 

although, to be sure, they were mostly minor changes. The 

changes were called: ( 


a) “St. Clair's Code,' after the Governor himself. 

b) Jefferson's Code,’ after the newspapers demands that the laws 
and courts follow Jeffersonian principles. 

c) "“Sargent's Code,’ after St. Clair's secretary, who was in 
charge of the territory when St. Clair was gone, which was 
often, for his nature was such that he needed the uplift 
that the cultural centers of the East gave him. 

d) Maxwell's Code, named after the first newspaper publisher to 
begin ppinting a paper in the Ohio Territory. 


When the Jeffersonian Democrats became convinced that St. Clair 
had no intaation of elevating the Ohio Territory to the second 
stage of statehood, even though it was obvious the territory had 
more than the 5,000 voting inhabitants necessary, they: 


a) Appealed directly to Congress in an effort to have that body 
force St. Clair to abide by the Ordinance of 1787. 

b) Finally decided to hire their own constables to take a census 
of the territory. 

c) Threatened to have St. Clair removed for malfeasance in office. 

ad) Appealed directly to President Adams to have both St. Clair 
and Sargent removed as Governor and Secretary of the territory. 
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Chapter 16 Questions 5 


12) 


13) 


14) 


St. Clair let the Jeffersonians complete their census and then 
just before the results were turned in, he: 


a) Declared the census null and void under his absolute veto 
power. 

b) Abruptly issued a proclamation declaring that the Ohio Territory 
now had enough citizens "to enter the second stage of govennment 
as called for by the Ordinance of 1787.” 

c) Designated the third Monday in December, 1798, for the people 
of Ohio to elect 22 men to serve in the two-house legislature 
which would then elect a non-voting representative to sit in 
the National Congress. 

a) Sent his secretary Winthrop Sargent to the Congress where he 
said the census was invalid because of fraud. 


The rise of new states in the west was never supposed to be easy 
under the Ordinance of 1787, which was drawn up by men of property, 
a good many of whom feared that new western states would upset 

the economic and political balance of the nation. For example, 

in the election that moved Ohio into the second stage of statehood 
(mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Only men over 21 who owned at least 50 acres of land were 
allowed to vote. 

b) Those elected to the Lower House had to owm at least 200 acres 
of larid. 

c) Those elected to the Upper House had to own at least 500 acres 
of land. 

ad) Governor St. Clair could invalidate the election of any man 
chosen by the people. 


Even in the second stage of Ohio's rise to statehood, St. Clair's 
absolute powers were unimpaired (mark the answer that doesn't 
apply): 


a) He still possessed the power of absolute veto over alllaws 
passed by the legislature. 

b) He still appointed all justices of the peace. 

c) He still could convene and prorogue the legislature as he 
saw fit. 

ad) He could still appoint his own secretary and the three 
Federal judges. 


Chapter 16 Questions 6 


15) Despite St. Clair's despotic powers, the second stage toward 
statehood had its good points: 


a) There was the distinct advantage that the legislature had as 
a “public platform for reform, proposals, and unity of demand.’ 

b) There was the possibility of passing certain laws that the 
Federalist St. Clair could not veto. 

c) The second stage strongly resembled the colonial atmosphere 
from which the colonies had just escaped under England, and 
this gave strong impetus to the people to leave this ‘de- 
testable condition’ behind as soon as possible and to rid 
themselves of ‘King Arthur St. Clair” Just as they had rid 
themselves of King George the Third. 

d) The Lower House of the legislature, which was composed mostly 
of Jeffersonians, could control the Upper House, which was 
composed mostly of Federalists. 


16) The most important Jeffersonian(s) to lead the ever-spreading 
opposition to St. Clair was (were)(mark the answer that doesn't 


apply): 


a) Thomas Worthington, who founded Chillicothe, and of whom 
St. Clair had said, God damned this Judas Worthington, ' 
to his dying day, and who is today known as the Father of 
Ohio Statehood.” 

b) Winthrop Sargent, St. Clair's first secretary, who undermined 
St. Clair and his administration in the Halls of Congress. 

c) Nathaniel Massie, the founder of Manchester, and Dr. Edward 
Tiffin, an articudate politician and an eminent man of medicine. 

a) Wjlliam Henry Harrison, the first delegate to the National 
Congress, and Charles Byrd, who replaced Winthrop Sargent as 
St. Clair's secretary. 


17) The main battle between the anti-St. Clair Jeffersonians and 
the pro-St. Clair Federalists over Ohio's rise to statehood 
really began in 1799, when: 


a) A group of ex-Virginians and Kentuckians, whom St. Clair loathed 
as “very licentious...indolent and extremely debauched,’ drew up 
a constitution and presented it to Congress asking for Ohio to 
be admitted to the Union. 

b) St. Clair vetoed a bill proposing that a census be taken of the 
eastern part of the Northwest Territory (Ohio), which St. Clair 
and everyone else knew had the 60 , 000 inhabitants to qualify for 
statehood. 

c) St. Clair prorogued the State Legislature, which had passed a 
bill to draw up a constitution and petition Congress for state- 
hood. 

ad) Thomas Worthington, who knew everyone of importance both on 
the frontier and in the nation's capbtal, got his frontier 
frtends to draw up a constitution for Ohio and then convinced 
his friends in Congress to promise to push the bill through. 


¢ 


Chapter 16 Questions 16 


18) Not to be outdone when St. Clair vetoed the census-taking of Ohio, 


19) 


20) 


the 
a) 


b) 


a) 


Jeffersonian Democrats struck back by: 


Petitioning Congress to disallow St. Clair's veto and permit 
the census to take place. 

Pushing the “Ohio Division Act through Congress on May, 1800-- 
an act that drew a line from the mouth of the Kentucky River 
(slightly southwest of Cincinnati) almost directly north to 

the Canadian border. The Eastern section retained the title 

of the Northwest Territory, while the western section, which 
dropped back to the first stage of statehood, was called the 
Indiana Territory. The Ohio Territory then clamored for state- 


hood as the State of Ohio. 


Petitioning the President and Congress to remove St. Clair from 
his post as Governor for his ‘despotic and arbitrary rule. ' 
Petitioning Congress to replace St. Clair as Governor by 
appointing his secretary, Charles Byrd, a Jeffersonian. 


Clair and his Federalists quickly made a move to counteract 
effects of the Ohio Division Act sponsored by the Jeffersonians, 


Claiming that the Ohio Division Act was null and void since 
it was not passed by the State Legislature nor signed by the 
Governor. 

Claiming that the Congress acted illegally in passing the Ohio 
Division Act without consulting the Territorial Governor. 
Proposing that the Northwest Territory be divided into three 
parts, with the mouth of the Scioto River, and the second 
dividing line running north from the mouth of the Kentucky 
River. These divisions would have cut Ohio in half, thereby 
eliminating her gaining statehood for years. 

Warning Congressman William Henry Harrison that the Ohioanéd 
were too depraved and too ignorant to govern themselves under 
the democratic constitution propesed for Ohio. 


The Jeffersonians and the St. Clair Federalists reacted to each 
others power plays by: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


The Jeffersonians proposing that the state be divided into two 
parts instead of three and that St. Clair be made Governor of 
the second division, the Territory of Indiana. 

The Jeffersonians proposing to President Adams that all males 
over 21 in the Ohio Territory be allowed to vote and that 
strict limitations be put on St. Clair's absolute veto power. 
St. Clair dissolving the Assembly, thereby smashing thetr plans 
for either earning statehood or of putting political shackles 
on the Governor. 

St. Clair petitioning President John Adams to reappoint him 
Governor of the Ohio Territory, since his commission was due 
to expire December 9. 


Chapter 16 Questions 8 


21) The Jeffersonians reacted by running off 500 copies of a speech 
and circulating them throughout the territory, The speech pointed 
out that the Northwest Ordinance promised statehood to a local 
community when it reached a popultion of 60,00, ‘which Ohio will 
surely have in the census of 1800." 


a) The speech failed to arouse any interest throughout the 
Territory and the move for statehood died. 

b) St. Clair put out a counteracting speech in which he denied 
that Ohio, under his proposed Division Act, could not possibly 
have the 60,000 voters necessary for statehood in the census 
of 1800. 

c) The reaction to the Jeffersonians’ speech was overwhelming, 
and petitions demanding statehood poured in from all over the 
Territory. 

ad) St. Clair admitted defeat, since his appointment as Governor 
didn't have enough time to wun to allow him to organize his 
forces and defeat the state proposals of the well-organized 
Jeffersonians. 


22) Unless St. Clair could get reappointed as Governor of the Ohio 
Territory, all his battles would have gone for nought and his 
political career would be ended, so he mustered all the political 
friends he had in the Federalist Congress to work for his reappointment: a 


a) John Adams whose term as President was coming to a close wanted 
to leave the new Governor*s appointment up to the incoming 
Presideat, Thomas Jefferson. 

b) St. Clair's closest friend in Congress, William McMillan, 
proposed St. Clair's reappointment to President Adams. 

¢} President Adams, swayed by McMillan's arguments, proposed 
St. Clair's reappointment to the Senate, and the Federalist- 
dominated Senate immediately confirmed it. 

ad) Thomas Worthington, the Jeffersonian Democrat from Chillicothe, 
was able to muster enough apposition in the Senate to have 
St. Clair's reappointment killed. 


t 


Chapter 16 Questions 9 


23) St. Clair, confident after his reappointment, again proposed that 
the Northwest Territory be divided into three units, none of which 
would have anywhere near the 60,000 voters necessary for statehood, 
and 8t. Clair’s forces managed to get the bill passed by the House 
of Representatives. But the Jeffersonians (mark the answer that 
doesn't apply): 


2h) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Led by Massie, Tiffin, and Worthington were able to submit for 
record a minority report opposing St. Clair’s plan. 

The Jeffersonians then had the nimority report printed in 
republican newspapers throughout the Territory, and the reaction 
in its favor flared up all over the Territory. 

Worthington and his forces won a “holy victory,'' when on 
January 27, 1802, Congress resolved that St. Clair’s Division 
Bill “ought not to be assented to by the Congress.’ 

When St. Clair learned of the opposition building up in the 
Congress against his proposed bill, he personally went to 
Washington, where he was able to beat the opposition down 

and get his bill passed. 


i 


After engineering the defeat of St. Clair's Division Bill, Thomas 
Worthington then set up the machinery for getting the Ohio 
Enabling Act passed--the act that would lay down the Conditions 
for Ohio to enter the Union (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


St. Clair, learning of this, mustered enough votes in the 
Congress to get the Enabling Act killed. 

Due to the expert ‘politicking of the United States Treasurer 
Albert Gallatin and the floor leadership of Congressman William 
Branch Giles of Virginia, the Ohio Enabling Act passed the 
Congress April 29, 1802, and at the same time set the boundaries 
for the new state, which are almost exactly the same today. 
When St. Clair (who was in Washington) and the Ohio Federalists 
learned that the Enabling Act had been passed, they tried to 
convene the State Legislature and have the act declared invalid. 
But Secretary Charles Byrd, acting in St. Clair’s absence, 
refused to convene the legislature. 

Secretary Byrd then called a Constitutional Convention to meet 
on October 12 to elect delegates to the convention. 


Chapter 16 Questions 10 


25) Despite a grandiose publicity campaign to kill the Constitution put 
on by St. Clair and the Federalists, the Constitution--modeled after 
Tennessee's and just as liberal--passed by an overwhelming majority. 
Still unable to accept defeat, St. Clair asked to address the 
delegates on the third day. In that speech, he killed himself 
politically by (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) Railing against the kind of democratic government Ohio was 
setting up for itself, saying that this same kind of baneful 
spirit destroyed all the ancient republics.’ 

b) Storming against the United States Congress, saying that free 
people needed ‘no act of Congress to form a convention and 
constitution. To pretend to authorize it was on their part, 
an interference with the internal affairs of the country, which 
they have neither the power nor the right to make. 

c) Viciously attacked the United States Congress for passing the 
Ohio Enabling Act. He claimed that in passing the Act, 
Congress had exceeded its powers and that, therefore, The 
Enabling Act was a nullity. . .not binding on the people. 

ad) Claiming that the whole United States Constitution was invalid 
since it was framed by men who actually had no power to draw' 
up such a document. 


26) Although St. Clair's commission had but two months to run until 
Ohio became a state on February 19, 1803, several leading Jeffersonians ¢ 
Democrats: 


a) Agreed to let him serve his term out, since he could no longer 
do any harm. 

b) Agreed to let him serve his term out if he promised never again 
to attack the form of government Ohio was in the process of 
producing or never again to attack the Congress of the United 
States. 

c) Reached President Jefferson and convinced him that St. Clair 
had betrayed his country, and the President removed St. Clair 
from office just before Christmas, 1802. 

d) Watched St. Clair put the whip to his horses on Christmas 
morning, 1802, and head for his home in Pennsylvania--"God 
damning the day he ever set foot in the 
Ohio Country"--the first public land state in the Federal Union. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 17 - The Yazoo 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer ) 


1) In the Yazoo Frauds, Georgia sold over 35 million acres of land 
that would eventually make up over half of the total area of: 


2) 


3) 


a) 
b) 


c) 


a) 


Tennessee and Louisiana 
Mississippi and Alabama 
Kentucky and Illinois 

West Virginia and North Carolina 


In those early days, when the doctrine of the ‘conflict of 
interests’ was virtually unknown: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


Just about everyone of means, both in and out of public office, 
was in the land speculating business. 

If a man's public office opened doors to quick profits ina 
jand speculation, he was free to do so, so long as he didn't 
get caught. 

If a man's public office opened doors to quick profits in a 
land speculation, he was--by the public morals of the times-- 
free to take part in the speculation. 

In the Yazoo Land Frauds, however, few, if any, political 
leaders of national import took part in the enterprise. 


At the time of the Yazoo Land Frauds (1789 and 1795) the question 
was (and, to some, still is today): 


a) 


b) 


Did the Yazoo lands of Mississippi and Alabama, sold by 
Georgia, really belong to those two states or were they 
Georgia's lands to sell? 

Were the lands sold by Georgia really hers to sell or were they 
public lands won by the United States at the Treaty of Paris, 
when England ceded to the U.S. ‘all lands east of the Mississippi, 
except Spanish Florida.'? 

Did the Yazoo lands sold by Georgia really belong to Georgia 

or did they belong to the Choctaw and Cherokee Indians? 

Did the Yazoo lands sold by Georgia really belong to her, or 
did they belong to the Spanish, who never agreed to the terms 
of the Treaty of Paris? 


Chapter 17 Questions 2 


4) Both the United States and Georgia claimed title to the Yazoo lands, 


5) 


6) 


and both based their agruments on a legal basis (mark the answer that 
doesn't apply): 


a) Georgia claimed title to the lands on the basis of her original 
grant from the King of England, which read "from the rivers 
draining the Georgia country west to the ‘Seven Seas,' the 
Mississippi River." (She ignored the Proclamation Line of 
1763, which forbade any settlement west of the line, which 
today forms her approximate western boundary). 

b) The United States based her titles on the Treaty of Paris in 
which she won all lands east of the Mississippi River. 

c) Georgia based her claims on settlement of the Yazoo lands. 

dad) The United States based her claims on the fact that the Yazoo 
lands were Indian lands and only the United States could purchase 
lands from the Indians. 


The speculating addict, Patrick Henry, demanded Jefferson's ‘strict 
interpretation’ of the Constitution (which allowed the Federal 
Government to do only what was specifically spelled out in the 
Constitution), because: 


a) He wanted the Indians who occupied the Yazoo lands to keep 
them, and to stop the Federal Government from making treaties 
With the Indians for these lands. 

b) He wanted to keep the state of Georgia from selling off these 
Yazoo lands, which he claimed belonged to the Indians. 

c) He stood to lose a fortune if the United States' claims to the 
Yazoo lands were ruled valid, for he himself owned thousands 
of acres of these lands. 

@) When Georgia put the Yazoo lands up for sale, she accepted 
Continéntal dollars as payment, and Henry wildly bought up 
these dollars at two and three cents on the dollar to pay for 
the Yazoo lands he bought. Later Georgia would accept only 
specie in payment for the Yazoo lands. 


When Georgia refused to accept the Continental dollar as payment for 
its Yazoo lands, Patrick Henry reversed himself and demanded Hamilton's 
"loose Construction’ of the Constitution (which allowed the government 
to take whatever means were necessary to accomplish that which was 
specifically spelled out in the Constitution), because: 


a) Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treasury, agreed to pay a solid 
United States dollar for every Continental dollar in circulation, 
which meant that Patrick Henry made a fortune on his two-and- 
three-cent dollars. 

b) Patrick Henry was now able to sell his Yazoo lands for solid 
dollars, even though he only paid a penny an acre for them. 

c) The Indians would now be able to get solid money for the lands 
they sold to the Federal Government and the states. 

d) The Spanish could now sell off the Yazoo lands, which they claimed, 
without taking a loss on them. 
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Chapter 17 Questions 3 


T) 


8) 


9) 


Following the Yazoo Frauds, Jefferson wrote President Washington: 


a) That all the Yazoo lands ought to be returned to the United 
States. 

b) That the United States ought then to pruchase these rich lands 
from the Indians. 

ec) That the State of Georgia ought to be censured by the Federal 
Government for perpetrating the frauds. 

a) That, when Hamilton promised to pay a solid United States 
dollar for every Continental dollar in circulation, the 
speculators who had bought up the Yazoo lands with Continental 
dollars made more money than they had ever hoped to make by 
selling the Yazoo lands. 


In 1793, President Washington: 


a) Delcared that the Yazoo lands rightly belonged to Georgia on 
the basis of her original English grant. 

b) Warned the Spanish and the French that they should not try 
to occupy or lay claims to the Yazoo lands, which they coveted. 

c) Warned White settlers against trying to settle the Yazoo lands, 
which were protected by treaties between the United States and 
the Indians. 

d) Warned the Yazoo speculators that they must return their 
fraudulent titles to the Yazoo lands to the State of Georgia. 


Georgia's selling off the Yazoo lands had a profound effect on our 
relationship with Spain, because (mark the answer that doesn't 


apply): 


a) Spain considered these lands and the Indians on them (there were 
very few White inhabitants living there) her own property, and 
she vigorously protested Georgia's selling them. 

b) Spain even more strenuously objected to the United States mking 
treaties with the Indians in the Yazoo and, as a result, stirred 
up the Indians there to increase their raids and attacks on 
White settlers. 

c) Spain, who was doing a thriving commercial business with the 
Indians in the Yazoo suffered economically when speculators 
bought the lands from Georgia. 

d) Spain was even more enraged when she learned that the great 
George Rogers Clark planned to lead a military expedition against 
the Spaniards' Vicksburg, New Orleans, and the Floridas, and 
once again she stirred up the Indians to greater atrocities. 


Chapter 17 Questions 4 


10) The Yazoo Frauds also involved us indirectly with a breakd@own 
between our relationship with the French (mark the answer that 
doesn't apply): 


et) 


12) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


a) 


When the new Revolutionary Government of France sent Citizen 
Edmund Genet as Minister to this country, he carried orders 
that if France were to declare war against Spain (as seemed 
likely, ), France was to seize the Flroidas, the Yazoo country 
of Alabama and Mississippi, plus other American neighbors in 
the South, presumably Kentucky and Tennessee. 

At the same time, George Rogers Clark, who had been made a 
general in the French Army, and Dr. James O Fallon, an 
unregenerate adventurer, were to lead an attack against all 
Spanish-held territory. 

President Washington became so alarmed he asked the French to 
recall Genet, placed O'Fallon under arrest, and forbade the 
mil&tary expedition of George Rogers Clark. 

Spain, learning of the conspiracy against her, set the Indians 
to war against the United States and then took action herself 
against the Americans living in and around Vicksburg. 


Yazoo affair had its first beginning in 1785, when: 


The United States finally agreed that the Yazoo lands belonged 
to Georgia and she had a right to sell them. 

The Georgia Legislature sold 35 million acres of the Yazoo lands 
to a group of speculators from South Carolina, calling them- 
selves the Bourbon Company, for one cent an acre. 

The Spanish finally gave up their claims to the Yazoo lands in 
favor of the State of Georgia. 

The Indians of the Yazoo moved out of the territory leaving it 
open for White settlement. 


By 1789, the Bourbon Company hadn't put one settler on the land, and 


the 


a) 


b) 


‘ey 


d) 


Company was bankrupt (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


The Company was then reorganized, under the cunning genius, 
Alexander McGillvray, Indian ‘King of the Creeks,’ and re- 

named the South Carolina Yazoo Company, and the company peti- 
tioned the Georgia Legislature to let it take over all the lands 
of the original Bourbon Company. 

Before McGillvray could get his petition through, however, another 
company, the Virginia Yazoo Company, headed by Patrick Henry, 
managed to take over half the Yazoo lands. 

The Georgia Legislature put both Companies out of business by 
refusing to accept the Continental dollar as payment and demand- 
ing specie, something neither company had. The legislature 
declared their contracts null and void. 

The French, under the leadership of George Rogers Clark, invaded 
the Yazoo lands and drove all the White settlers out. 
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Chapter 17 Questions 5 


13) In-the year 1795, the Georgia Legislature: 


14) 


15) 


a) 
b) 
c) 
a) 


Passed a law declaring all past titles to the Yazoo lands were 
null and void. 

Passed a law ceding over all of the Yazoo lands to the Federal 
Government. 

Passed a law to sell all 35 million acres of the Yazoo lands 

to four land companies for one and one-half cents an acre. 
Persuaded Governor George Matthews, whose son had an interest 

in one of the land companies, to sign the Yazoo Act, even though 
he had just recently refused to sign a similar Yazoo bill, in 
which his son had no interest. 


When the air cleared, tt was learned that: 


a) 
b) 
c) 


d) 


The State Legislature demanded payment in specie, but that mone 
of the four companies had any, so the sale was invalid. 

Every one of the state legislators who goted for the bill had 
been bribed by the Yazoo companies. 

The people of the state were so enraged by the fraud that they 
founded an Anti-Yazoo Party, headed by a great historical 
figure, William H. Crawford, at the time a young lawyer. 
Governor Matthews himself was to receive several thousand acres 
of the Yazoo lands for signing the bill. 


In the elections of 1796, the Anti-Yazoo Party: 


a) 
b) 


Cc) 


Failed, because of lack of organization, to defeat the leg- 
islators who had been bribed to sign the Yazoo Act. 

Defeated everyone of the bribed legislators and elected to 
the State Legislature young William Crawford, along with a 
fiery politician, James Jackson, who had resigned his seat in 
the United States Senate to come home and fight the Yazoo Frauds. 
Demanded that the Yazoo sales be declared null and void by the 
new anti-Yazoo Legislature. 


Chapter 17 Questions 6 


16) When the Georgia Legislature convened in 1796 (mark the answer 
that doesn't apply): 


a) Their first act was to name Crawford and Jackson to head a 
committee to study the Yazoo sales of the previous legislature. 

b) Their first act was to vote overwhelmingly to dedlare the 
Yazoo sales ‘null and void. ' 

c) They then set fire to the original bill and all correspondence 
dealing with the sales, using a magnifying glass and the sun 
to burn the papers in the public square. 

d) The following year, the Yazoo sales were written into the 
State Constitution as ‘null and void.” 


17) Finally, in 1802, the Georgia Legislature: 


a) Ceded all the Yazoo lands back to the various Indian tribes 
who inhabited them. 

b) Recognized Spain's claims to all the Yazoo lands. 

c) Ceded all her Yazoo lands west of the Chattahoochee River 
(Alabama and Mississippi). 

ad) Ceded all her western lands to the Federal Government but, 
since all these lands were covered with claims and counter- 
cl&ims, not an acre of land was added to the public domain. 





18) Although the Georgia Legislature had declared all the Yazoo claims co 
null and void, and although Georgia had ceded all of these western 
lands to the United States Government, nevertheless (mark the answer 
that doesn't apply): 


a) A group of speculators calling themselves the New England 
Mississippi Company combed the Yazoo country buying up, 
for practically nothing, all of these "worthless null and void 
claims, and then they sued the United States Government for 
payment of these claims. 

b) The United States Supreme Court ruled that, despite the deceit 
and fraud surrounding the sale of these claims, the Yazoo sale 
was, nevertheless, a valid contract and that no state had the 
right to invalidate a legal contract. 

c) The U.S. Congress finally settled matters with the New England 
Mississippi Company by paying them $5 million for their contracts. 

d) Rather than pay for the Yazoo claims, the Congress ceded the 
lands in question to the Spanish, who claimed them anyway, and 
to the Indians, who occupied them. 
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Multiple Choice 
Questions for Chapter 18 - New Orleans 


(Note: Any question may have more than one answer ) 


a) 


2) 


3) 


President Jefferson was convinced that whichever nation controlled 
the Mississippi River and New Orieans: 


a) Could involve the United States in any war that broke out in 
Europe. 

b) Could manipulate the drawstrings governing not only the internal 
economy and westward expansion of the United States, but also her 
international commerce and foreign affairs. 

c) "Was our natural enemy." 

ad) Could prevent the United States from moving the Indian tribes 
of the East to more isolated reservations in the West. 


In 1801, Persident Jefferson turned his attention to the city of 
New Orleans--that precious port city which received the pro- 
ducts and commerce of the lush Mississippi Valley--and tried to 
figure some way of: 


a) Leading Spain, who owned the city, into war so that the city 
might be captured and won by the United States. 

b) Peaceably negotiating with Spain, which he thought he had plenty 
of time to do, in an effort to persuade her to give up New 
Orleans. 

c) Organizing the western frontiersmen, whose products were floated 
down the Mississippi and shipped to foreign ports from New 
Orleans, to bring political, economic, and military pressures on 
Spain to induce her to give over the city to the United States. 

ad) Working secretly with France trying to get that country to 
put pressure on Spain to sell New Orleans to the United States. 


But in mid-1801, President Jefferson was pulled up short: 


a) Spain once again closed the Mississippi River and the port of 
New Orleans to the western frontiersman and his produce. 

b) Napoleon, who was just beginning to uncoil his military genius 
Throughout Europe and the East, announced that he had just pur- 
chased not only New Orleans but also all of Louisiana--from the 
western banks of the Mississippi to the towering peaks of the 
Rockies--from Spain, with the promise ‘never to sell Louisiana 
to a third power." 

ec) The western frontiersmen, when Spain closed the Mississippi and 
New Orleans, organized an army to attack all Spanish holdings in 
the United States--a move that would have involved the United 
States in a war with Spain and France, a war that Jefferson 
wanted to avoid at all costs. 

dad) Jefferson was more fearful of France than of Spain and he was 
thoroughly convinced that Napoleon wanted Louisiana for one 
purpose--"to set up a powerful French political and commercial 

empire in North America. 


Chapter 18 Questions 2 


h) Persdident Jefferson's conviction that Napoleon wanted to set up 
a political and commercial empire in North America was bolstered 
in January, 1802, when: 


5) 


6) 


a) 
b) 
c) 


d) 


Napoleon, like the “Spanish before him, closed the Mississippi 
and New Orleans to the American settler. 

Napoleon's delegates from France arrived in New Orleans to take 
over possession of the city from the Spanish Governor. 
Naponeon's fleet arrived at New Orleans and closed the port city 
to all foreign trade. 

Napoleon dispatched 33,000 well-seasoned French soldiers to 
defeat the brilliant black leader of Santo Domingo, Toussaint 
L'Ouverture, and then to proceed on "to take possession of New 
Orleans and Louisiana. ' 


When Jefferson learned of Napoleon's dispatching troops to North 
America, he: 


a) 
b) 
c) 


a) 


Recalled Robert R. Livingston, American Minister to France, and 
broke off diplomatic relations with France. 

Appealed to the Congress to mobilize the nation for war with 
France. 

Sent a war-rattling note to Livingston, saying: ‘The day that 
France takes possession of New Orleans. . .we must marry our- 
selves to the British fleet and nation. This is not a state of 
things we seek or desire. It is one which France forces on us.’ 
Appealed to the Spanish to invalidate the sale of New Orleans and 
Louisiana to the French. 


A short time after Jefferson s original fears, things began to look 
better to the anxious President, because: 


a) 


b) 
c) 


a) 


Spain declared her sale of New Orelans and Louisiana to the 
French null and void and threatened war against France unless 
these lands were returned. 

The United States Congress began mobilizing the army and navy 

to meet the French threat. 

Napoleon, under threat of war by the English, recalled the 33,000 
troops he had sent to North America. 

The French troops suffered disaster in Santo Domingo, where battle 
casualties and losses to yellow fever caused them to lose 31,000 
of the 33,000 troops. It was impossible for them to go on to 

New Orleans and take possession of all of Louisiana. 


Qo 


Chapter 18 Questions 3 


i) 


8) 


In october, President Jefferson was brought up short again for Spain 
once again closed the Mississippi and New Orleans to the western 
frontiersmen (although she had sold Louisiana to France she had not 
yet delivered title to it). Jefferson then directed the Minister to 
France , Robert Livingston, to (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) To try to buy the Isle of New Orleans from France. 

ib) eiifathat Siaitieds «to try to purchase gome other suitable port site 
in the river’s mouth. 

c) If that failed, to try to work out some perpetual guarantee of 
the right of navigation on the Mississippi and the right of deposit 
at New Orleans. 

da) If these things failed, he was to begin immediate negotiation 
for a separate treaty with the English, who were about to go to 
war against France. 

e) If all of these things failed, he was to threaten war against 
France by the United States. 


Livingston--while he was waiting for his bargaining partner, James 
Monroe, to arrive--opened up preliminary negotiations with the in- 
famous ex-Bishop Talleyrand, Napoleon's Foreign Minister: 


a) Mt first Talleyrand refused even to show any interest in the 
negotiations (perhaps because Livingston had failed to pay 
him a bribe, for Talleyrand almost always opened negotiations 
on evertthing by taking a bribe). 

b) Talleyrand coldly rejected every offer Livingston made (Jefferson 
had authorized him to pay as much as $10 million for New Orleans 
alone ). 

ec) Suddenly, on the morning of April 11, 1803, Talleyrand bluntly 
asked Livingston: ‘What will you give me for the whole of 
Louisiana?’ 

ad) Negotiations broke down early and Livingston began dealing with 
the English in order to work out a treaty between the two nations. 


Chapter 18 Questions h 


9) When Monroe arrived the following day, negotiations continued: 


10) 


11) 


a) 


Bight days later, on April 19, a contract was signed by which 

the United States received 530 million acres~-nearly doubling 

its present size--for $15 million--barely three and one-half cents 
an acre (an amount which land scholar Marion Clawson says would 
be equivalent to $100 billion dallars today). 

Monroe couldn't get along with the wily Talleyrand, and the latter 
withdrew his offer to sell all of Louisiana. 

Talleyrand then offered to sell a port-site in the mouth of the 
Mississippi and guarantee the right of navigation for $15 million. 
This was more than Livingston and Monroe had been authorized to 
pay, so they sailed for London to work out a treaty with the 
English. 


Why did Napoleon finally agree to sell Louisiana to the United States 
{mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


He stood to lose it anyway, for he knew he couldn’t hold it when 
war broke out with England. He would rather have New Orleans in 
the friendly hands of the United States. 

The lands of Louisiana really meant nothing to Napoleon (he only 
held title to them 19 days before he sold them to the United 
States, breaking a promise made to Spain ‘never to sell them to 
a third power). 

Napoleon's military and political eyes were fastened on Europe 
and the East, and he simply couldnt be bothered with North 
American enterprises, which would take away from his ability to 
operate on the continent. 

Napoleon thought the lands of Louisiana arid, mountainous, and 
worthless. 


In addition to pumchasing New Orleans and Louisiana, Livingston and 
Monroe also had to promise: 


a) 


Equal statehood for all the new states carved out of the Louisiana 
Territory. 

New Orleans would be open only to French shipping. 

All French nationals living in the United States would be made 
U.S. Gitizens. 

The United States would never sell Louisiana to a third power. 


om 


Chapter 18 Questions 5 


12) 


13) 


The purchase of New Orleans, the promise of equal statehood, and of 
United States citizenship for French nationals put Jefferson in an 
embarrassing position (mark the answer that doesn't apply): 


a) He had fought with the Federalists for years over ‘loose con- 
struction’ of the Constitution, which meant that if a specific 
power were spelled out in the Constitution, then there were also 
“implied powers’ which made the carrying out of the specific 
powers possible. . 

b) Jefferson had fought for “strict construction” of the Constitution, 
which meant that the President, the Congress, and the courts had 
only those powers which were specifically given them in the 
Constitution. 

c) But there was not a word in the Constitution about the President 
acquiring new territory for the United States; moreover, the 
Constitution specifically reserved to the Congress the exclusive 
power to admit hew states and to naturalize foreign citizens. 

a) Congress refused to allocate the money to pay for the Louisiana 
Purchase, since Jefferson had violated his own Constitutional 
principles. 


Not all Americans were pleased with Jefferson's Louisiana Purchase 
(mark the answer that doesn t apply): 


a) The New England Federalists--who envisioned many new states ar- 
ising out of the Louisiana Purchase, with a comparable loss in 
New England's political and economic presitge--thought the time 
had come to secede from the ever-expanding Union and set up a 
less democratic republic--one that would be “exempt from the 
corrupt and corrupting influence and oppression of the...dem- 
ocrats of the south. ' 

b) Timothy Pickering of Massachusetts urged his confederates in 
the North to act now. He said: The principles of our Rev- 
olution point to the remedy--a separation!” And the drive was 
on to set up the Northern Confederacy. 

c) But to off-set Jefferson's powerful state of Virginia these 
northern Confederates knew they would have to capture the 
Governorship of New York in 1804, and the man they chose to do 
this was the out-going Vice-President, Aaron Burr. As part of 
the deal, Burr was to be made President of the Northern Con- 
federacy. 

d) At the last minute the New Englanders forgave Jefferson for 
violating the Constitution in pruchasing Louisiana, and gave 
up their plans to form theNorthern Confederacy. 


Chapter 18 Questions 6 


14) Alexander Hamilton, who could not forgive Jefferson for violating 
the Constitution and who feared western democracy as much as any 
New Englander, however, refused to join the conservatives who 
planned to set up the Northern Confederacy (mark the answer that 
doesn’t apply): 


a) He actively campaigned against Aaron Burr, claiming he was 
"a dangerous man, one who ought not to be trusted with the reins 
of government. ' 

b) Burr was soundly defeated and he demanded a public retraction 
from Hamilton. Either that or face a duel. 

c) Hamilton had no choice, for he felt that he would soon be called 
on to save the country, which was falling into chaos from the 
"excess of democracy. On July 11, Hamilton faced Burr on a dueling 
grounds near Weeawken, New Jersey. Hamilton refused to fire at 
Burr, but Burr buried a death-dealing bullet deep into Hamilton's 
chest. 

ad) Jefferson, learning of the impending duel, dispatched Federal 
troops, who arrived just in time to prevent the duel. 


15) The Louisiana Purchase proved to be the greatest real estate deal 
of all time, because: 


a) It provided ground to place the Eastern Indians on while the 
White man developed the industry, agriculture, and commerce of 
the East unmolested. 

b) The ingenious Western frontiersmen hewed out all or parts of 13 
of the nation's most fertile, most enchanting, and most demo- 
cratic states from the Louisiana Territory. 

c) It provided an outlet for the disgruntled, ignorant, and un- 
educated element of New England, which wanted to get rid of them 
anyway. 

d) It led to the tripling of the size of the United States in one 
fell swoop. 





Answers--- 
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